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RULES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as 
follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 


Il. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archeological and 


topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archzological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
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the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 
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g. Three Members of the Council, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year, 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 


Members of the Society at the Annual! Meeting. 
c 
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16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the Annual Meeting, shall be by 
a majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
secondet. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


24. Upoh any vaéaricy itt the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vite- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Atinual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies amotig the other Officers of the 
Society Occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting, 
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24. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of candi- 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 


25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order to 
the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Secretary 
on or before January 1 ; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year, 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
¢ 2 
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the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Meeting specific notice be given to every Member of 
the Society of the changes proposed. 


























RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. THAT the Library be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c., be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society’s 
name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to be lent 

out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members 
on all week days from eleven A.M. to six P.M., when 
either the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 
one time to each Member shall not 
exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or 
books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom. 
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VIII. That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows :-— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be 
addressed to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 
requests, and lend out the books in the 
order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and 
of the borrower be inscribed, with the 
date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the 
period specified, the Librarian shall re- 
claim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be 
borne by the borrower. 

IX, That no book falling under the following 
categories be lent out under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the 
like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for trans- 
mission. 


X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of , 
one shilling for each additional week, and if a book 
is lost the borrower be bound to replace it, 


The Library Committee. 


PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fZon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REV. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REV. W. WAYTE (Hox. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, MISS GALES, to whom, at 
22, Albemarle Street, applications for books may 
be addressed. 
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Anderson, W. C. F., Oriel College, Oxford. 
*Antrobus, Rev. Frederick, 7he Oratory, S.W. 
Archer-Hind, R. D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Argyropoulos, Georges A. 
*Armstrong, E., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Armstrong, Prof. G. F., Queen’s College, Cork. 
Atkinson, Rev. E., D.D., Master of Clare College, Cambridge, 
Baddeley, W. St. Clair, 5, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Bagley, Mrs. John, Washington Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Baker, Rev. William, D.D., Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 
*Balfour, G. W., M.P., 32, Addison Road, W. 
*Balfour, Right Hon. A. J., M.P., 4, Carlton Gardens, S.W, 
Ball, Sidney, St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Barlow, Miss Anne, Greenthorne, Edgworth, Bolton. 
Barlow, Mrs., 10, Wimpole Street, W. 
Barnewall, Sir Reginald A., Bart., 6, Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 
Bath, The Marquis of, Longleat, Warminster. 
Bayfield, Rev. M. A., Zhe Collegg, Malvern. 
+ Beaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 
Belcher, Rev. Henry, High Schooi, Dunedin, Otago, N.Z. 
Belcher, Rev. T. Hayes, Zhe College, Brighton. 
Bell, Rev. William, Zhe College, Dover. 
Benachi, L. A., 26, Linnet Lane, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
+ Benn, Alfred W., 70, Via Cavour, Florence. 
Benson, Arthur C., Eton College, Windsor. 
Bent, J. Theodore (Council), 13, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Bent, Mrs. Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
fBikelas, Demetrius, 4, Rue de Babylone, Paris. 
Birdwood, Sir.George C. M., C.S.1.,7, Aspley Terrace, Acton, W, 
Blacker, C., 12, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Blackstone, F. E., British Museum, W.C. 
Blomfield, A. W.,A.R.A.,6, Montagu Place,Montagu Square,W. 
Blore, Rev. Dr., St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 
Boase, Rev. C. W., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Bodingten, Prof. N., Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Bond, Edward, C.B., British Museum, W.C. 
Bond, Edward, E/m Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bosanquet, B., 131, Zdury Street, S.W. 
Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., Enfield Cottage, Sandown, I..of W. 
Bousfield, William, 33, Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 
Bowen, Lord Justice (V.P.), 1, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
Bowen, Rt. Hon. Sir George F., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 
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Boyd, Rev. Henry, D.D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Bradley, Prof. A. C., University Callege, Liverpool, 
Bradley,Very Rev. G. G.,D.D., The Deanery, Westminster, S.W, 
Bramley, Rev. H. R., Magdalen Callege, Oxford. 
Bramston, Rev, J. T., Cudvers Close, Winchester. 
Branteghem, A. van, Bristol Hotel, Burlington Gardens, W, 
Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 
*Brodie, E. H., A.M..S., St. John’s House, Worcester, 
Brooke, A. S., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford A,, 1, Manchester Square, W. 
Brown, Colville, 55, Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, Zhe University, Edinburgh. 
Browne, Rev. Prof. G. F., St. Catherine’s Coll., Cambridge. 
Browning, Robert, 29, De Vere Gardens, W. 
*Browning, Oscar, Azzg’s College, Cambridge. 
*Bryce, James, D.C.L., M.P., 35, Bryanston Square, W. 
Burkitt, F. C., Trénzty College, Cambridge. 
*Burn, Rev. Robert, Zvinity College, Cambridge. 
Bury, J. B., 7rinity College, Dublin. 
Butcher, Prof. S. H. (Council), The University, Edinburgh. 
*Butler, The Rev. H. M., D.D. (V.P.), Master of Trin. Call. Cama, 
Butler, Arthur J., Wood End, Weybridge. 
Butler, Rev. Canon George, Wiuchester. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Bywater, Ingram (Council), 93, Onslow Square, S.W, 
+Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 15, Albany Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
+Calvocorrssi, L. M. 
*Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (Council), St. Andrew’s, N.B. 
Campion, Rev. W. J. H., Keble College, Oxford. 
Cannon, Miss F. A., 13, Rue Monsigny, Paris. 
Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
Capes, Rev. W, W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 
Cardpanos, Constantin, Deputé, Athens. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hazleybury College, Hertfordshire. 
Carr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian’s Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Zhe Grammar School, Bedford, 
Chambers, F. C., Langley Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Chambers, C. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
+Chawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
+Chawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
t+Chester, The Right Rey, the Bishop of, Chester. 
Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 
*Christie, R. C., Glenwood, Virginia Water, Staines, 

















Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
*Church, Very Rev. R. W., D.C.L. (V.P.), Zhe Deanery, St. 
Paul’s, E.C. 
Clark, P. E., 2, Culverden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
Clark, W. Gilchrist, Kzug’s College, Cambridge. 
Clarke, Henry, 14, Ladbroke Grove, W. 
Clarke, Hyde, 32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, College Road, Harrow, N.W. 
Clarke, Rev. R. L., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Clay, C. F., West House, Cambridge. 
Clinton, E. Fynes, Grammar School, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, 4.3.47. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Cohen, Mrs., 30, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., Lztton Cheney, Dorsetshire. 
Cole,.A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 
*Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), Brztish Museum, W.C. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., Uppingham. 
Comyn, John S., M.D., 32, Dawson Place, Bayswater, W’. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., Doddleston House, Kirchen Road, 
Ealing Dean. 
Conway, W. M., Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 
Conybeare, C. A. V., M.P., 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Cookson, C., St. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H. B. M. Consul, Alexandria. 
Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 
Corrie, E. K., 19, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Courtney, W. L., Mew College, Oxford. 
Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W. 
Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 
Craignish, The Baroness, Albemarle Club, Albemarle St., W. 
Craik, George Lillie, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Creighton, Rev. Prof. M., Langdale Lodge, The Avenue, Cam 
bridge. 
Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
Crossley, Prof. Hastings, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Cruikshank, Rev. J. A. Harrow, N.W. 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., Ellesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
Dakyns, H. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Dale, A. W. W.,.7rinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Davies, Rev. J. Ll., 5, Blandford Square, N.W. 
Dawes, Rev. J. S., D.D., Newton House, Surbiton, S.W. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
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* Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., 76, Sloane St.,S. 1. 
Dill, S., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Dimsdale, M. S., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Dix, C. M., Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Dixon, Miss Kate, Stoke Lodge, 41, Hyde Park Gate, W. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. 
Andrews. 

Donkin, E. H., The School, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 

Drummond, Allan, 7, Zuazsmore Gardens, S.W. 

Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de ?Echauderie, a Reims. 

Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Square, S.W. 

*+ Durham, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of (President), Auckland Castle 

Bishop Auckland. 

Earl, Mrs. A. G., Grammar School, Tonbridge. 

Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. 

Edwards, G. M., Stdney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B., The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Bristol. 

Eld, Rev. F. J., Ze Grammar School, Worcester. 

Ellis, Robinson, 7vzuity College, Oxford. 

Eliot, C. N. E., British Embassy, St. Petersburgh. 

Elton, Charles, Q.C., M.P. (Council), 10, Cranley Place, Onslow 
Square, S.W. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ely, Talfourd, Spandauer Berg 2, Westend, bet Charlottenburg, 
Berlin. 

+Escott, Rev. W. W. S., King Henry's School, Coventry. 

Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, W, 

Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 

Evans, John, D.C.L., F.R.S., Wash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R. (Council), Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Faulkner, C. J., Uudversity College, Oxford. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., Zhe College, Winchester. 
Feetham, T. O., 23, Arundel Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 
Fenning, W. D., Hadleybury College, Hertford. 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 
Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 

+Forbes, W. H., Lalliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. 

Ambassador, Madrid, 
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Foster; Prof; Michael, M.D., Sec. R.S., Shelford, Cambridge. 
Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College 
Oxford. 
*Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart., M.P., 137, Harley Street, W. 

Fowler, W. W.; Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, €: E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Weis. 
*Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (Council); Somérleaze, Wells, 

Somerset. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W 
+Freshfield, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Freston, Henry W., Zagle’s Nest, Prestwich, Lan, 
*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Fyffe, C. A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington. 
Gardner, E. A. (Council), 13, Oak Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 31, Worham Rd., Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, Vewnham College, Cambridge. 

Geddes, W. D. (V.P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Caius College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., Zhe College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev: E., Harrow, N.W. 

Glazebrook, M. G., Harrow, NW, 

Goodhart, H. C., 7rinity College, Cambridge. 

Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. Fohn’s Collége, Oxford. 

Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
*Goodwin, Prof. W. W., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

U.S.A, 
Gordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury, 
Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 
Gould, Theodsre W., 8, Orvisdale Terrace, Cheltenham, 
Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradpeld College, Berks. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 
Greenwood, J. G., Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
Gregory, Right Hon, Sir William H., K.C.M:G., Coole Park, 
Co. Galway, and 3, St. George’s Place, SW. 
Gregory, Rev. T. H., Padbury Vicarage, Buckingham. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, N.W. 
Grundy, Rev. W., Zhe College, Malvern. 
Guillémard, W. G., Harrow, NW, 
Gwatkin, Rev. T., 74, Regent Street, Cambridye. 
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Hager, Herman, Ph.D., Owens College, Manchester: 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford, 

Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall, W. H.. Six Mile Bottom, Cambs. 

Hallam, G. H., Byron House, Harrow, N.W. 

*Hamerton, P. G., Pré Charmoy, Autun, Saéne-et-Loire; Francés 

+Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*Hammond, W. A., King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Hancock, Mrs. Charles, 125, Queens’ Gate, S.W., 

Hardie, W. Ross; Badtliol College, Oxford. 
Hardwicke, Philip, 2, Hereford Gardens, W. 

*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

+ Harrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colvzlle Gardens, W. 
Harrison, Mrs. Robert, 73, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen: 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Garaens, Chelsea, S.W: 
Haslam, S., Zhe School; Uppingham. 

Hatch, Rev. E., Vice-Principal, St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford: 

*Haussoullier; M.; 37, Rue Vaneau, Paris. 

t+ Haverfield, F. J., Lancing College, Shoreham. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 

tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W: 

Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, 7hornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 

Headlam, A. C., Adl Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Heard Rev. W: A., 2, Lrtt/e Dean’s Vard, Westminster, S.W, 

+Heathcote, W. E., 114, Zdury Street, S.W. 

Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N:W: 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S:W, 
Hervey, H., 12, Lowndes Street; W. 

*Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 

Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Muida 
Hill, W. 
Hicks, Rev E. L., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 

*Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D. Konigsberg, Germany, 
Hobhouse, Walter, Hertford College, Oxford. 

Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, 

+ Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, 4udley Sguare, W. 
Hogarth, David G., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

*Holden, Rev. H.A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Sguare,S.W 
Holiday,Henry; Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W, 
Holland, Miss Emily, 19, Ridgway Place, Wimbiedon. 
Holland, Misé Lilian, 56, Porchester Terrace, W. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, King’s Lynn: 

*Homolle, M., Aancy, France. 

Hopkins, Prof. Gerard M., S.J., University College, Dublin. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
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Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howorth, Henry H., M.P., Bentcliffe, Eccles, Manchester. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N. W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, /Jesws College, Oxford. 

Hunt, William, Pen Villa, Yeovil. 

Inge, W. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Zrintty College, Dublin. 

tlonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 

Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D. (Council), 7vinzty College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, King’s College School, Strand, 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Jackson, T. G., 11, Nottingham Place, Marylebone, W. 

*James, The Very Rev. H.A., The Deanery, S. Asaph. 

James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C., LL.D., Litt.D. (V.P.), University, Glasgow. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrinzty College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easter Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid- 
Lothian. 

Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., 7rinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 63, Brook Street, W. 

Jevons, F. B., Zhe Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Johnson, Thomas M., Osceola, Mo., U.S.A. 

Johnstone, P. D., Osborne House, Bolton Gardens South, S.W. 

Jones, E. Burne, A.R.A., Zhe Grange, North-end Road, Fulham, 

Joynt, J. W., Zrintty College, Dublin. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Kennedy, Rev. Prof. B. H., D.D., The Elms, Cambridge. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 203, Newport Road, Cardiff: 

Kieffer, Prof. John B , 230, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster Pa., 
U.S.A. 

King, Rev. J. R., $2. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G.,27, Duke Street, St. fames’, S.W. 

Lamb, J. G., 25, Verulam Street, Liverpool. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, O/toman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Lang, Andrew (Council), 1, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Lathbury, Miss Maria, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon. 

_ Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, K.C.B., 1, Queen Anne’s Street, W. 
Leaf, Herbert, Pains Hill, Cobham, Surrey. 

Leaf, Walter (Council), Old Change, E.C. 

Leathes, Stanley, 77nity College, Cambridge. 
Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Vice Provost, King’s Coll., Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, King’s College, Cambridge 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park Road, Kensington, W. 
+Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
*tLewis, Rev. S. S., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
t+ Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
*Leycester, Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W., or Toft, Cheshire. 
*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Liddon, Rev. Canon, Christchurch, Oxford. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Ktdbrook Ter., Shooter's Hill Ra, S.E. 
Lindley, William, 10, Kzdbrook Ter., Shooter’s Hill Rd., SE. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B. (Council), 13, Wetherby 
Gardens, S.W. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 
Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Lloyd, W. Watkiss (Council), 3, Kent Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham, 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple. 
tLock, Rev. W., Keble College. Oxford. 
Loring, Frederick, Kurfiirstenstrasse 77, Berlin, 
Lowell, J. Russell. 
*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (Treasurer), High Elms, 
Hayes, Kent. 
Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 
Lumley, His Excellency Sir John Saville, H.B.M. Ambassador, 
Rome. 
Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 
Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lytton, His Excellency the Right Hon. the Earl of, H.B.M. 
Ambassador, Paris. 
*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 
Mackail, J. W., 2, Mandeville Place, W. 
MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W, 
Macmillan, M. C., 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, Mew Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 
McGregor, Sir Charles R., Bart., 3, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 
Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Maguire, Prof., Trinity College, Dublin. 
*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
d 
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Mann, J.S., 6, Blandford Square, NW. 

} Marindin, G. E., Hilibrow, East Liss, Hants. 
Margoliouth, D. S., New Coliege, Oxford. 
Marklove, M. W. C., 1, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 

+ Marquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Fersey. 
Marshall, G. V., Spanish Consul, Patras. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 
Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

*+Martin, John B., 17, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

} Martyn, Edward, Zi/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadnecdle St.,E.C. 
Merriam, Prof. A. C., American School, Athens. 

*Middlemore, S. G. C., Malvern. 

* Middleton, Prof. J. H. (Council), Azzg’s College, Cambriage. 
Miller, Alex., Q.C., LL.D., Clonard, Stanmore. 
Miller, Thomas, 8, Geismar Chaussée, Gottingen, Germany. 
Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 
Milner, Alfred, 35, Duke Street, St. James’ Square, S.W. 
Minchin, James Innes, 8, Westbourne Park, W. 

t Misto, John P., Smyrna. 

*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


‘*Monro, D. B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 


*Moraitis, Prof. D. 

Morgenthau, J. C., Ph.D., 243, Broadway, New York. 

* Morison, James Cotter, Clairvaux, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hanip- 

stead. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., The School, Rugby. 

* Morley, The Rt. Hon. the Earlof (V.P.), 31, Princes Gardens, S.W, 
Morris, J. E.. Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 

t Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 

Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 
Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., Zhe Leys, Cambridge. 
Mount, Rev. G. B., 14, Nerham Gardens, Oxford. 
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Dragoumes, Emm. Aoyodooia. Athens. 1881-4. 

Duncker, Max. Geschichte des Alterthums, Bd. 1 u. 2. Griech. 
Geschichte. Leipzig. 1884-6. 
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History of Greece, by Alleyne and Abbott; Vols. I. 
and II. London. 1883-6. 
Egypt Exploration Fund— 
First Memoir. The Store City of Pithom and the Route 
of the Exodus. By Edouard Naville. 4to. 1885, 
Second Memoir. Tanis. By W.M.F. Petrie. Part 1. 
4to. 1885. 
Third Memoir. Naukratis. By W. M. F. Petrie. 4to. 
1886. 
Fourth Memoir. Goshen. By E. Naville. 4to. 1887. 
Eichthal, G. d’. Socrate et Nos Temps. Paris. 1881. 
The same in Greek, by J. N. Valetta. Athens. 1884. 
"Exeois Mvnpeiwv tod ‘Iepod “Ayadvos. (Catalogue of Exhibition of 
Relics of the War of Liberation). Athens. 
"ExOeos THs SxoAjs THv ’Ardpwv Taidwv. Athens. 1874. 
’"Ednpepis "Apxatodoyuy. Athens. 1883-6. 
Euripides. Medea. Ed. A. W. Verrall, with Introduction and 
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Greece. Handbook. Murray. 1884. 

Harrison, Jane E. Introductory Studies in Greek Art. London: 
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Haussoullier, B. La Vie Municipale en Attique. Paris. 1884. 

Quomodo Sepulchra Tanagrei decoraverint. 

Parisiis. 1884. 

———— Le Déeme d’Eleusis. Angers. 1886. 
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Vol. I. London, 1886. 
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Jahrbuch des Kaiserlichen deutschen Archiologischen Instituts, 
herausgegeben von Max Frankel. Vol.i. Berlin: Imperial 
8vo. 1886. [See Bullettino. ] 
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lenic Travellers. 
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Monnaies Inédites des Grands Maitres de 
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Lewis, Campbell. Tr. Sophocles, ed. with English Notes and 
Introductions. 2 vols. Oxford. 1881. 
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Greek Life and Thought from the Age of 
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Merriam, A, E. The Greek and Latin Inscription on the 
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Eloge de Chevelure. Paris. 1840. 
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Rose, Hugh James. Inscriptiones Graecae Vetustissimae. Cam- 
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St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. Revised 
Text with Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. Ed. 
J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Ed. 8. London. 
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St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Same editor, Ed. 9. 
London. 1887. 

— to the Philippians. Same editor. Ed, 8, 
London. 1885. 

Sathas, Const. Vies des Saints Allemands de l’église de Chypre. 
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Scott, Walter. Fragmenta Herculanensia. Oxford. 1885. 

Schliemann, Dr. Heinrich. Atlas Trojanischer Alterthiimer. 
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Ausgrabungen in Troja. Leipzig. Folio. 1874. 
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Sophocles. Ed, Lewis Campbell, with English Notes and: In‘ro- 
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Sophoclis Scholia. Ed. Elmsley. Oxford. 1825, 

Spratt, T. A. B. (Admiral.) The Cretan Venus. [Soe. of Anti- 
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Travels and Researches in Crete. 2 vols. 

London. 1865. 

Remarks on the Dorian Peninsula and Gulf, with 

notes on the Temple of Latona. [Soc. of Antiq. |] 
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Thucydides. Tr. by B. Jowett, with Introduction, Notes, and 
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Vincent (E.) and Dickson (T. G.) A Handbook to Modern 
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Waldstein, C. Essays on the Art of Pheidias, Cambridge. 
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Walford, Edward. Handbook of the Greek Drama. 12mo. 
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Walker, F. A. L’Orient. Nine hundred miles up the Nile. 
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THE SESSION OF 1886-7, 


The First General Meeting was held on October 21, 1886, 
Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


On the motion of the HON. SECRETARY, seconded by Lord 
LINGEN, Mr. COLVIN was appointed to represent the Society 
upon the Managing Committee of the British School at 
Athens. 


Mr. POYNTER read a paper upon a bronze leg recently 
acquired for the British Museum from M. Piot, of Paris 
(Journal, Vol. VII. p. 189). This leg, which had belonged to 
a statue of heroic size, was armed with a greave, and the few 
fragments of drapery which alone had come to light with the 
leg showed that the figure must have been that of a hero in 
full armour and in motion. After communicating some notes 
from Mr. A. S. Murray, arguing that the figure could not 
represent a runner in the omAdtns Spduos, and assigning its 
production to about 450 B.c., Mr. Poynter proceeded to show 
on anatomical grounds that the attitude might have been that 
of a runner at the moment when the body was about equally 
poised on the two legs. The interest of this fragment to the 
artist lay not so much in its probable date (as to which 
Mr. Poynter was disposed to agree with Mr. Murray) as in its 
beauty of workmanship. The British Museum was to be 
heartily congratulated upon the acquisition of so unique a 
specimen of the acme of Greek art. 
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MR. C. SMITH stated that some further fragments of drapery 
had just reached the Museum. 


Mr. A. H. SMITH reminded the meeting that this leg was 
one of several specimens of sculpture upon which M. Francois 
Lenormant had based a theory, which had found no accept- 
ance, as to a native Tarentine school of sculpture. 


Miss J. HARRISON read a paper on the representation in 
Greek art, and especially in vase-paintings, of the myth of 
the judgment of Paris (Journal, Vol. VII. p. 196). After 
dealing in detail with the various types which extant examples 
assume, the writer propounded a new theory, both as to the 
primary significance of the myth and as to the artistic origin 
of the earliest type, in which Hermes leads the three god- 
desses in procession, and Paris is absent from the scene. The 
theory was that this type had been taken over from the well- 
known type of Hermes leading the Charites to Pan. 


In thanking Miss Harrison for her paper, the CHAIRMAN 
said that her theory was probably well founded. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 24, 
1887, Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair, 


Mr. CECIL SMITH read a paper by Mr. A. S. Murray on ‘A 
Rhyton in the form of a Sphinx’ (Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 1). 
Mr. Smith added some remarks upon a similar but inferior 
vase of Sphinx form at St. Petersburg. This, which was 
probably of later date, had been found in a tomb with two 
other similar vases belonging to a date as late as the end of 
the ninth century B.c. 


PROFESSOR MIDDLETON called attention to the wonderful 
brilliance of the vermilion pigment on this and other vases of 
the kind, due, as he had ascertained by experiment, to the 
presence of pyroxide of iron. 
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The HON. SECRETARY read a paper by Professor W. 
Ridgeway on ‘The Homeric Talent: its Origin, Values, and 
Affinities’ (/ourna/, Vol. VIII. p. 133), arguing that the ox 
was the original unit of value, and the talent its metallic 
representative. 


The CHAIRMAN described the paper as extremely interesting 
and suggestive, 

Mr. HEAD said that even if the whole chain of argument 
could not be maintained, this valuable paper would be of 
great use in the study of metrology. So far as the Homeric 
talent was concerned, Professor Ridgeway was certainly right 
in associating it with the ox. But when he went on to argue 
that the ox was everywhere of the same value for more than 
a thousand years he went too far. In was indeed inconceiv- 
able that at any time the ox had the same value everywhere. 
That the ox had a conventional value in early Greece, and 
also that the ox unit=the talent of Homer at a_ given 
time might be granted, but all the rest was doubtful. For one 
thing in early Greece all the coinage was silver, and gold was 
not used until the time of Philip of Macedon. All the Greek 
silver talents and minae were of Oriental origin, developed 
ages before the Greeks received them. The route by which 
they reached Greece was established by the study of coins, 
Gold and silver bullion were the medium of exchange in the 
East from the earliest times. It was hazardous to suppose 
that all the coins were based on the ox. That the Babylonian 
gold shekel bore a certain relation to all Greek standards 
implied that all had a common origin in the East, but not 
necessarily that this was the value of the ox. In historical 
times the ox was certainly of fluctuating value in Greece, as 
we had evidence to show. 


The Third General Meeting was held on Apri/ 21, 1887, 
Mr, SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


' PROFESSOR GARDNER read a paper by Mr. W. R. Paton 
on ‘Tombs in the Neighbourhood of Halicarnassus’ (printed 
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in Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 64, under the title ‘Excavations in 
Caria’). In introducing the paper, Professor Gardner dwelt 
on the light Mr. Paton’s discoveries threw upon the history 
of this interesting district, the cradle and, down to the time 
of Mausolus, the home of the Leleges. 


Mr. ARTHUR EVANS concurred in thinking that the 
remains belonged to thé Leleges. He pointed out that in 
general plan—an avenue, a domed chamber. and an outer 
circle of slabs—these tombs had many parallels from Ireland 
(New Grange) on the one side to Graeco-Scythia, Sarmatia, 
Kertch, and Mycenae on the other. The ornamentation. on 
the sarcophagi also closely resembled the gold ornaments 
from Mycenae. The presence of fibulae was of special im- 
portance. The presence of iron, and of vases with concentric 
circles and bands, like those found in Cyprus, pointed to a 


- later date. 





Mr. Newton said that Mr. Paton did not dwell enough upon 
the massive character of the gateway, which recalled the 
Lion Gate at Mycenae. Professor Gardner and Dr. Gustav 
Hirschfeld also took part in the discussion. 


MR. WALTER LEAF read a paper on the ‘ Trial Scene in 
iad, XVIII (Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 122), arguing that the 
point reached by Homeric Society was intermediate between 
the stage of the punishment of homicide by exile, and of its 
commutation for a fine, and that the dispute in the scene in 
question really turned upon the infliction of one penalty or 
the other. 


PROFESSOR POLLOCK expressed general agreement with 
Mr. Leaf’s views, but thought he was perhaps too ready to 
take for granted the formalisation of early law. He could 
not recall any evidence of such sharp transition as was 
suggested from one stage to another. In early Teutonic 
law, certainly, there was a period when several alternatives 
were possible, and Homeric society might have been in the 
same stage. As to the reconciliation of the torwp with the | 
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yépovres Mr. Leaf was probably right. The appointment of 
judges by a single judge was known to Roman law. A propos 
of the reference made by Mr. Leaf to the story of ‘ Burnt 
Njal,’ it was worth noting that in later times of Icelandic law 
indictments were set out minutely ‘over the head of John.’ 
This John might represent the t#rwp—the man without whose 
authority the judges could not have been summoned. Pro- 
fessor Pollock cited the first book of the /iad as affording 
ground for doubting whether the early Greeks were so much 
more orderly than the Icelanders. 


Mr. NEWTON referred to an inscription from Priene, and 
described a trial scene which he had witnessed at Rhodes. 
The next of kin of a murdered man publicly refused any 
satisfaction but blood for blood, though the murderer on the 
scaffold offered to become the slave of his victim’s family. 


MR. EVANS said that the blood-feud still existed in Upper 
Albania, though it might be compounded for by the murderer 
or his representative going to the house of the victim with a 
sword round his neck, presenting gifts, and going through a 
certain ceremony. As a rule, the man who accepted this 
restored part of the deposit, or else the matter would come 
before the Council of the elders and then of the people. 





Mr. LEAF exhibited photographs of a new prehistoric house 
found at Mycenae in the previous December beneath the 
foundations of a Doric temple. 





The Annual Meeting took place on /une 23, 1887, MR. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following Report was read by the HON. SEC. on the 
part of the Council :— 


AMONG the most important events in the history of the 
Society during the past year should. be mentioned the fully 
attended Special Meeting held by permission in the rooms 
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of the Society of Antiquaries on July 2, 1886, for the purpose 
of discussing various questions which had been raised in 
regard to the remains at Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann, accom- 
panied by Dr. W. Dérpfeld, came over from Athens on purpose 
to attend this meeting, and the discussion excited very general 
interest. A full report appeared in the Proceedings issued 
with the last Part of the Journa/. It is enough to say here 
that, quite apart from the merits of the controversy, the 
meeting had the undoubted effect of emphasizing the posi- 
tion of the Society as the natural centre in England for 
discussions on questions of Hellenic archaeology, and was 
the means of attracting several new members. 

The ordinary General Meetings of the Session have been 
fairly well attended, and interesting discussions have taken 
place. But as so many members live out of London, and 
the papers read are almost without exception afterwards 
published in the Journal, these meetings, pleasant and useful 
as they are to the members who can attend them, are not 
to be regarded as the most important part of the Society’s 
work. Members therefore who cannot attend the meetings 
need not feel that their support is of no avail, for without it 
the Society could hardly continue to exist. 

Foremost no less among the original objects of the Society, 
than among its achievements, must still be placed the Journaz 
of Hellenic Studies, which has won for itself a high rank 
among periodicals of its class. The last volume, for 1886 
was in no way inferior to its predecessors in variety and 
interest. Among the contents may be mentioned an import- 
ant paper by Mr. Arthur Evans on Zarentine Terra-Cottas ; 
a second instalment of the valuable Wumzsmatic Commentary 
on Pausanias, by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and Professor Percy 
Gardner; Mr. Farnell’s papers on Zhe School of Scopas and 
on the Works of Pergamon; Mr. E. A. Gardner’s paper on 
the Early [onic Alphabet ; Miss Harrison’s on the Judgment 
of Paris, as dealt with by the Greek vase painters ; Professor 
Jebb’s on The Homeric House in relation to the Remains at 
Tiryns, and Professor Middleton’s on The Great Hall in the 
Patace of Tiryns. Inthe department of later Greek history 
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Mr. J. B. Bury contributed the first instalment of a careful 
paper on The Lombards and Venetians in Euboia, while Mr. 
Tozer gave some account of Gemistos Plethon, a Byzantine 
reformer of the fifteenth century A.D. Shorter papers were 
contributed by Mr. J. T. Bent, Dr. Gustav Hirschfeld, Mr. 
F. B. Jevons, Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., Mr. 
Cecil Stnith, Dr. Waldstein, and Mr. Warwick Wroth. 

In regard to the Journal, as members have already been 
informed, two important modifications of the original plan 
have recently been decided upon after full consideration. It 
has more than once been suggested that a bibliography of 
new publications in Greek archaeology, a summary of foreign 
periodicals, and a record of discoveries in Greece and the 
adjoining countries, might be added to the /ourna/ with great 
advantage to members who have no facilities for keeping 
themselves informed of the progress of research. But the 
preparation of such a Supplement involves so much care and 
labour that it has been found impossible to make arrange- 
ments for it upon the same basis as the rest of the /ournad. 
The acting Editor however represented to the Council that if 
the matter in this Supplement could be paid for at a moderate 
rate he was prepared to arrange for its regular and efficient 
production; the progress of archaeology at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the foundation of a British School at Athens, 
affording better facilities for work of this kind than were 
available some years ago. The question was fully discussed 
at a Special Meeting, and the Council decided in the interests 
of the Society to adopt Professor Gardner’s suggestion. 
The second modification is in the form of the Journal, A 
good many members have found the separate Plates incon- 
venient. The size of the Plates and their separate packing 
and carriage have moreover been a source of heavy expense 
to the Society. The extra cost of the Supplement made it 
necessary to consider whether a saving could not be effected 
in some other direction. After full consideration it was 
decided to raise the size of the text to imperial 8vo. A 
single page plate in this form will be large enough to illus- 


‘trate most objects of antiquity, while a double page plate 
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will be nearly as large as those now issued. The biblio- 
graphical Supplement will begin with the next number of the 
Journal, which will be issued early in July. But arrangements 
have already been made which involve the issue of one more 
volume in the original form. When this is complete an index 
will be issued to the first eight volumes of the Journal, and 
also a list of the seventy separate Plates, which may be 
collected in a convenient portfolio. 

In consequence of representations received from several 
members of the Society, the Council have decided to set 
apart annually such a sum as the financial position of the 
Society may allow for the purchase of books for the Library. 
During the past year the following books have been purchased 
on the recommendation of the Library Committee’: Over- 
beck’s History of Greek Sculpture, Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum, Mitchell's History of Greek Sculpture, 
Waldstein’s Essays on the Art of Pheidias, and Gerhard’s 
Auserlesene Vasenbilder. The first nine volumes of the 
Journal of Philology, completing the set, have been presented 
to the Society by the publishers. Several important books 
including Mr. Head’s masterly Hzstorta Numorum, have been 
sent for notice in the new Supplement of the /ourna/, and as 
all books sent for that purpose will be eventually placed in 
the Library it is hoped that many valuable additions may be 
made in this way. Members are again reminded that 
presents of appropriate books are always welcome. Before 
long a Catalogue will be issued of the present contents 
of the Library, and future additions will be recorded in the 
Journal. 

Among the objects stated in the Rules of the Society is 
the collection of photographs of Greek works of art, ancient 
sites and remains. Till recently the Council have not seen 
their way to any fruitful effort in this direction. But during 
the past year the generous offer of Mr. W. J. Stillman to 
place at the disposal of the Society the negatives of a very 
important series of photographs taken by him of the monu- 
ments -f Athens afforded an opportunity of which the 
Council gladly availed themselves. Mr. Stillman’s offer was 
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promptly accepted, and satisfactory arrangements were made 
with the Autotype Company for the reproduction upon an 
enlarged scale and in permanent form of twenty-five of the 
most important subjects. A complete set of proofs, mounted 
in a portfolio, was acquired for the Library of the Society, 
and the Autotype Company undertook to supply members of 
the Society with copies of the prints at a reduced rate. As 
a circular on the subject has been sent to every member of 
the Society, it is not necessary to enter here into any further 
detail. 

In the autumn of 1886 the British School at Athens was 
opened under the directorship of Mr. F. C. Penrose, and the 
grant of £100 made by the Society for three years has 
accordingly been called for. Four students have been 
enrolled during the season, and the results of the work done 
will be recorded in the form of Reports by the Director and 
some of the students in the next number of the /Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. A grant of £50 was made in the autumn 
to Mr. J. Theodore Bent, in aid of explorations in the island of 
Thasos. But as £25 of the £50 granted last year was repaid 
by Mr. Bent the charge upon the Society’s income this year is 
only £25. The results of the expedition have been decidedly 
encouraging, among the discoveries being an important 
female votive statue, with an insctiption, an archaic statue of 
Apollo, two bas-reliefs,and many inscriptions. Mr. Bent will 
contribute some account of his explorations to an early 
number of the Journad. 

The financial position of the Society is set forth in the 
accompanying balance-sheet. The receipts of the year, 
including the subscriptions of members and of libraries, 
the sale of the Journal to non-members, and the interest on 
money invested, amount to £4914 15s. 2d. The expenditure, 
which covers the cost of Volume VII. of the /ourna/, and 
includes the above-named grants to the School at Athens 
and to Mr. Bent, amounts to £792 14s. It should be 
pointed out that the receipts include Life Subscriptions to 
the amount of £94 10s. A further sum of £300, including 
these Life Subscriptions, has been invested in Consols, making 
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a total of 41,014 so invested. The balance at the bank on 
May 31 was 4488 15s. A further asset is the sum of 
£95 7s. 9d. advanced towards the cost of photographing the 
Laurentian Codex of Sophocles. As all the other expenses 
of that undertaking have now been cleared off, the sale of 
the remaining copies will gradually cover also the debt to the 
Society. Lastly, there are arrears of subscriptions amounting 
to about £150. On the whole, then, the financial position of 
the Society may be regarded as satisfactory. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 34 new members have 
been elected and 12 libraries have been added to the list 
of subscribers. Against this increase must be set the loss 
by death or resignation of 28 members, so that the net 
increase of members and subscribers is 18; the present 
total of members being 627, and of subscribers 84. 

On the whole the progress of the Society during the past 
year has been, as this Report shows, of a satisfactory character. 
Good work has been done, and though the actual increase in 
the number of members has been less than in previous years 
there has at least been no loss of ground. As so much of 
the efficiency of the Society depends upon the support it 
receives from every quarter, the Council once more urge upon 
members the importance of making the Society widely known 
among their friends, with a view to securing a steady supply 
of new members, 
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In moving the adoption of the Report, the CHAIRMAN 
alluded sympathetically to the recent foundation of the 
Classical Review, and referred briefly to the chief archaeo- 
logical discoveries of the year. The progress of research had 
been steady, if not sensational, and various institutions of all 
nations had been working with good result. Among these 
might now be numbered the British school at Athens, which 
had taken part in an important excavation on the site of the 
Temple of Olympian Zeus. The Athenian Archaeological 
Society had been very active, and had discovered on the 
Acropolis not only a large number of archaic statues of great 
interest, but, in the space between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum, the site of a primitive temple, certainly earlier 
than the Parthenon, and possibly dating from the period of 
Pisistratus. The excavations at Eleusis had also been con- 


tinued with good result. The French School, besides the . 


discovery of an ancient gate, cata 1d ’Adpodicvov, at the 
Piraeus, had conducted very important excavations at the 
temple of Apollo Ptoieus in Euboea, where numerous archaic 
figures, resembling the Apollo of Thera and others, had been 
found, as also many inscriptions. Further work had been 
done by the French in the island of Delos. Turning to indi- 
vidual workers, Mr. Colvin referred to Mr. Bent’s investigations 
in the island of Thasos, and to Mr. W. R. Paton’s examination 
of ancient tombs and necropoleis in Caria. In Cyprus the 
site of Arsinoe had been discovered, and in the course of the 
excavations had been found vases of really fine workmanship, 
a ring, and other objects, which promised a rich result from 
further explorations. If funds could be raised; a most im- 
portant excavation might here be carried on upon a most 
favourable site. The matter would probably be brought 
before members of the Society in the course of the autumn. 
In conclusion, the Chairman dwelt strongly upon the im- 
portance of adding as many members as possible, that the 
Society might have a large surplus of income each year, and 
be able to devote really adequate sums in aid of explorations 
as opportunity might arise. 
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Mr. WATKISS LLOYD seconded the motion, and the Report 
was unanimously adopted. 


At the usual ballot the former President and Vice-Presidents 
were re-elected, Professor P. Gardner being added to the latter. 
Lord Lingen, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. A. H. Smith, and Dr. 
H. Weber were elected to fill vacancies on the Council, Mr. 
Capes, Mr. Gow, and Mr. P. Ralli retiring by rotation. 


MR..BENT gave a short account of his discoveries in Thasos, 
These included (1) a Roman arch with three inscriptions re- 
cording that it had been erected in memory of certain emperors 
and generals who had protected outlying parts of the empire 
from barbarian invasion. He had also found a statue of a 
female, probably a priestess, named Sabina. He had further 
uncovered a theatre, and found that each seat was inscribed 
with a name, the letters in some cases being of good date. 
A peculiar feature was a circle of large blocks of stone in the 
centre of the orchestra, each inscribed with two large letters— 
HP. PA, SE, &c., not, however, making up a sentence. In 
the front of the theatre was a pretty Doric colonnade, but the 
stage was of Roman date. In the field adjoining the theatre 
was found a good archaic bas relief representing a banqueting 
scene. 
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A RHYTON IN FORM OF A SPHINX. 





[Puates LXXII anp LXXIII.] 


THE rhyton here published was found in a tomb at Capua 
in 1872, as described briefly in the Bullettino of that year 
(p. 42); it was acquired in the following year by the British 
Museum, and was soon thereafter included, but only in one 
view, among the ‘Photographs of the Castellani Collection,’ 
pl. 12. Always much admired for itd beauty, both in the 
modelling of the Sphinx and in the drawing of the figures 
which encircle the cup above her head or occupy the spaces 
under her body, this vase has been seen at a certain dis- 
advantage, as I believe, from a defective interpretation of the 
subject painted round the cup. In the Bullettino this subject 
was called ‘ Triton, Nike and other figures, and this description 
has remained unchallenged. But obviously the figure here 
named Triton does not end in the tail of a fish, as a Triton 
should end. It is the tail of a serpent, and therefore he must 
be identified with some legendary person possessed of this 
combination—a human body ending in the coils and tail of a 
serpent. There can be no doubt that he is Kekrops, Kéxpora 
omeipaiow eidiccovta as he is described by Euripides,’ or as 


1 Jon, 1163. It should here be seen the abstract of his paper in the 
stated that the subject represented on Mittheilungen of the Roman Institute, 
this vase was rightly identified by I. p. 190, till after my article was set 
Hartwig at a meeting of the Roman up in type. 

Institute last year. I had not however 
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he appears in a Berlin terra-cotta, representing the birth of 
Erichthonios.1_ On the terra-cotta Athene receives the infant 
Erichthonios from Gaia, who rises from the earth holding 
him up. 

On the vase with which we are now concerned the in- 
cident has advanced a step. Athene and Gaia have dis- 
appeared, and the three daughters of Kekrops have come 
on the scene. Nike is offering a libation to Kekrops; the 
boy Erichthonios sits closely wrapped up in a mantle on a 
rock of the Acropolis. It is understood that in the mean- 
time Athene had confided the boy to the care of the three 
daughters of Kekrops with injunctions as to secrecy. One of 
them, however, Pandrosos, had yielded to curiosity and opened 
the basket in which the boy lay. At the sight she ran frantic. 
We may assume that the frenzied figure behind Nike is 
Pandrosos, and thus while Nike is, so to speak, congratulating 
Kekrops on the secrecy ? of the birth of Erichthonios, his daughter 
has exploded the arrangement, and the presence of the boy is 
in the way of becoming an open fact. One of the daughters, 
standing before Erichthonios, holds: a sceptre—probably to 
indicate the sceptre which is to pass to him in time. The 
third daughter shares a little of the astonishment of Pandrosos. 
While Kekrops is yet unaware of the divulging of the secret, 
Erichthonios, on his part, appears to be still oppressed with 
mystery, if we may judge so much from his mien and from his 
being closely wrapped up; the covering of his head is still 
conspicuous, though it has been pushed back as if to show 
the beginning of his awakening to reality. We have thus 
a better illustration, I think, than has yet been noticed of 
the lines where Euripides makes Ion hang up a piece of 
embroidery,’ 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1872, pl. 63. Mr. Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 452, fig. 277, gives a 
stater of Cyzicus with Gaia holding up 
Erichthonios, and on the same page he 
speaks of a figure of Kekrops, also on 
a Cyzicene stater. A vase in the British 
Museum, which has generally passed as 
a representation of the birth of Erich- 
thonios, is now described as Athene 
receiving the infant Dionysos from the 


nymph Dirke. See Robert, Arch. Maer- 
chen, p. 190. It is the vase engraved in 
Gerhard’s Ausericsene Vasenbilder, iii. 
pl. 151. 

2 In the Berlin terra-cotta Kekrops 
places a finger on his lips to indicate 
that he was aware of the secrecy which 
was to be maintained. 

3 Jon, 1163. 
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Kat’ eiaddous 8¢ Kéxporra Ovyatépwv rédas 
omeipatow eidiccort’, AOnvaiwy Tivos 
ava0npa: 


Ton being (line 54) ypucopdAaxa tod Oeod | taplay te TavTwv 
motov would have access to the stores of embroideries dedicated 
in the temple. 

As regards the Satyr with his club and the female figure, 
possibly a Maenad, which occupy the spaces under the body of 
the Sphinx, there may not be any explanation of them beyond 
that of mere decorative effect. The Sphinx herself, however, 
suggests a train of thought appropriate to the secrecy of the 
birth of Erichthonios, no less than to what befel Pandrosos for 
her excess of curiosity. It is perhaps deserving of notice that 
in the same tomb with this vase were found (1) a deep cup with 
a scene of Demeter, Triptolemos and others at Eleusis, painted 
by Hieron,’ (2) a hydria with Boreas pursuing Oreithyia, (3) 
another hydria with a somewhat similar subject, and (4) a kylix 
painted by Brygos? with scenes from the comic stage, one of 
them recalling Aristophanes, Birds, 1202, where Iris enters. So 
marked a consistency in the selection of Attic subjects may be 
held to prove what otlerwise is very probable, that these vases 
had all been imported from Athens, as was the piece of em- 
broidery at Delphi representing Kekrops and his daugiters. 
The date of this importation would be earlier than the date of 
the Jon (Olymp. 89), but not much so; and we must therefore 
suppose that both Euripides and the painter of the Sphinx vase 
had derived a suggestion or impulse from a work of art con- 
spicuous in Athens in their time. What that work was does 
‘not appear. 

I may here mention, though it is not strictly necessary to 
the present purpose, that Euripides in the chorus of the Jun 
beginning (line 184) ov« év tais fabéais "A@avais has been 
thought to have had in his mind a reference to newly executed 
sculptures on the temple at Delphi,> and indeed it would seem 
hardly credible that he could have introduced those allusions 
to sculptures which follow on in this chorus without some 


1 Mon. dell’ Inst. Arch. ix. pl. 48: Annali, xliv. p. 294. Now in the 
Annali, xliv. p. 226. Now in the British Museum. 
British Museum. 3 Welcker, Alte Denkméaler, i. p. 
2 Mon. dell’ Inst. Arch. ix. pl. 46: 169. 
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occasion of public interest to make them acceptable to his 
audience. On the other hand, if the sculptures which he 
there mentions were really sculptures on the temple at 
Delphi, it is remarkable how appropriate they were to the 
subject of his drama, being all of them connected with creatures 
of a serpent or semi-serpent nature. First we have Herakles 
slaying the Hydra, then Bellerophon with the Chimaera, and 
again groups of deities slaying giants, which perhaps we may 
assume to have been anguipede. If we suppose, as has generally 
been done, that these groups were selected by him from among 
the metopes of the temple, he need not have had any purpose 
to serve in mentioning them other than to help to strike the 
keynote of his drama, to form a sort of prelude to the great plot 
of Kreusa with her drops of Gorgon’s blood, in which case the 
argument as to these sculptures having been then freshly 
executed would not necessarily follow. To the pediment 
groups, representing, the one, Apollo, Leto and Muses, tlie 
other, Helios, Dionysos and the Thyiades, he only refers with 
the words! Sdvper mpoodrwv KxaruPrkEpapov dads. The 
mention of such subjects would not have helped to tune the 
minds of the audience for the drama that was to be evolved, as 
did such a phrase as oxéyau xdovov év telyeot Ralvo.or 
Tvydvtor (line 206). It is commonly thought that the groups 
from the Gigantomachia which the chorus proceeds to notice 
had been sculptured in the form of metopes, like the groups of 
Herakles with the Hydra and Bellerophon with the Chimaera ; 
but the phrase év relyeou Aaivoror seems rather to indicate a 
transition from the metopes to the frieze of the temple sculptured 
with a continuous composition like the Gigantomachia on a 
large krater in the British Museum,’ of the severe red-figure 
style. 

To return to the vase, it should be noted that the body of the 
Sphinx is painted a soft, nearly creamy, white, which combines 
finely with the black, red, and vermilion of the rest of the 


1 Brénsted, Voyages dans la Gréce, anias, x. 19, 4, having been later 
ii. p. 151, had argued from this silence additions according to Bronsted. But 
as to the subjects of the pediments § Welcker seems to be right in rejecting 
that there had in fact not been sculp- _ this view, Alte Denkmiiler, i. p. 169. 
tures in them at the date of the Jon, 2 Engraved in Heydemann’s Gigan- 
the groups by Praxias and Andro- tomachie (1881), 
sthenes, as we know them from Paus- 
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rhyton. The feathers of her wings are only faintly rendered by 
modelling, the contours of them being strengthened by lines of 
a yellowish colour; the small feathers in the breast are indicated 
in yellow colour; she wears a necklace formed of three Gorgon’s 
heads of terra-cotta gilt suspended on a red line. Her lips and 
eyes are coloured. The hair over her forehead is gilt, the rest 
of it being inclosed in a vermilion cap on which is painted a 
pattern of fine zig-zag lines in white. Between her feet is a 
small spout connected with the interior of the vase, and possibly 
meant to facilitate the cleaning out of so irregularly shaped an 
interior. The Satyr and the female figure which occupy the 
spaces under the body of the Sphinx, one on each side, are in 
red with a black ground like the design round the cup. Both 
the drawing of the figures and the modelling of the Sphinx 
retain traces of the archaic manner, from which it may be inferred 
that the date of the rhyton would fall about B.c. 440. 


A. S. Murray. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS.. 
IIT. 


Books IX. X., I. 1-38. 
AND SUPPLEMENT. 


[PLatEs LXXIV—VIII.] 


WirH this third part our Numismatic Commentary is completed. 
It consists of three sections :— 

(1) Boeotia and Phocis (Paus. IX. X.) 

(2) Athens (Paus. I. 1-38.) 

(3) Supplement ; containing coins of Peloponnesus omitted 
in parts I. and II. of the Commentary. 

The Athenian section of the work involved great difficulties, 
especially in view of the fact that it was difficult to treat of the 
Athenian coins without reference to reliefs and other works of 
art of Athens. This difficulty the compilers have met as _ best 
they could: the Athenian coin-lists were drawn up in the first 
instance by the Swiss colleague. 

Special thanks are due to Herr Arthur Loebbecke and 
Professor Rhousopoulos of Athens for most liberal envois of 
casts: also to Professor Michaelis for valuable hints and cor- 


rections in the Athenian section. 
F. ImHoor-BLUMER. 


Percy GARDNER. 
PLATAEA. 

1.—Paus. 1x. 2,7. [natavetor 8€ vaos éotiv"Hpas, Béas aEvos" 
. tHv 68" Hpav Terelav xarodar, retroinrat dé opOdv 
peyéOer dyadpa péya* AOov Sé aphorepa tod Ilevte- 
Anaiov, Ipakiténrous 5é eotiv Epya. évtadOa Kal adro 
“Hpas. dyarpa KxaOjpevov KadrdXipayos éroinoe’ Nup- 

devoperny Sé tiv Oedv eri Noyp Toupde dvoudlovow. 
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PLATAEA. 


Head of HERA to right wearing stephanos. 


R Auton. Fourth century. Imh. Whotiades. Paris. 
B, M. Cat. pl, 1x. 3. 


Similar head, facing. 


A Auton. Fourth century. Vienna. Imh. 
B. M. Cat. pl. rx. 4. 


Head of Hera in profile, wearing pointed stephane. 


R Auton. Fourth century. IJmh. 
J Auton. Imh. Num. Zeit. 1. pl. 1x. 12. 


he reverse of the bronze coin is a cow, which was sacrificed 
to Hera, as a bull to Zeus. See Paus. rx. 3,8. An ox was a 
dedicatory offering of the Plataeans at Delphi: Paus. x. 15, 1, 
and 16, 6. 

The two silver coins with the head of Hera are fixed by 
Mr. Head (B. M. Cat. 1.c.) to B.c. 3887-374. They are thus con- 
temporary with the earlier activities of Praxiteles. We cannot 
with confidence assert that they are in any sense copied from 
his statue, but they will illustrate it as works of contemporary 
art. 

THEBES. 


1.—Paus. 1x. 11, 7. ‘Txép 8¢ rev Lwdpovicrijpa Aov Bwpos 
éotw ’AroAXwvos erikdnow Lrodiov, remointat Sé aro 
Ths Téppas TOv iepelwv. 
Ix. 17,2. Statue of Apollo Boedromius. 
10, 2. Statue like that at Branchidae. 
APOLLO seated on cippus, naked, holding bow ; behind him, on 
the cippus, his tripod. 
Auton. Coin of Boeotia struck at Thebes. 3B. M. Cat. Pl. vi. 5. 
2.—Paus. 1x. 11,4. "Evtatéa ‘“Hpaxredv éotiw, dyadpa &é 
TO pev ALOov devKod IIpopayos Kadovpevor, Epyov Sé 
Eevoxpitov cai EvBliov OnBaiwr’ ro 5é Edavov 76 apyaiov 
OnBaiol te civar Aatdarov vevouieact Kai av’T@ por 
mapiotato éyew ovT®..... OnBaios 5 ta év trois 
aetois IIpakiréAns émroince Ta ToAka ToV SwdeKa 
KaXoupévov abrov. 
25, 4. Herakles Rhinocolustes. 
26,1. Temple of Herakles Hippodetus. 
HERAKLES advancing with club and bow; carrying off tripod ; 
shooting ; stringing bow ; or strangling serpents. 


AR Auton. Fifth century. 
B. M. Cat. Pl. x11. 1-8. Num. Zeit, 1877. Pl. 1. 


These types, representing the exploits of Herakles, are given 
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in the B. WM. Cat. to B.c. 446-426. In any case they are much 
earlier than the time of Praxiteles, and can have nothing to do 
with his pediments. The Herakles holding club and bow is the 
most interesting figure, and seems clearly to stand for the Hera- 
kles Promachos ascribed to Daedalus. But it can resemble that 
statue only in pose and attributes; in the execution the die- 
cutter followed the ideas and customs of his own time. Compare 
the Messenian coin P Iv. 
3.—Paus. Ix. 12,4. mdnoioy 8¢ Avovicov ayadpa, cal TovTo 
’Ovacipydnys éroince 8: GAov wrHpes bo Tod YadKod 
tov Bwpor 8é oi traides eipydcavto ot IpakitéXovs. 
Ix. 16,6. xal éyyutatw Tod Oedtpov Atovicovu vads 
éotiv érixrnow Avoiov. 
Bearded Dionysus, in long chiton, standing, kantharos in 


right hand. 
# Auton. First century, A.v. Photiades. (X 1.) 
Head, Coinage of Bocotia, p. 95. 
Head of bearded Dionysus. 


El. M Auton. Fifth and fourth centuries. 
B. M. Cat. Pil. xi. 5-9, &. Num. Zeit. 1877, pl. 1. 


Head of young Dionysus. 
# Auton. Third century B.c. 
Boe. Cat. Fi. vi: 5. 


The reading in the passage first cited is corrupt: Kayser has 
suggested émzyaptos in the place of wAjpes bd Tod. See Brunn, 
G.K.1. 297. The date of Onasimedes is unknown. The figure 
on the coin is certainly archaic, as is proved not merely by the 
beard and the long drapery, but by a certain stiffness of pose 
and hardness in the outline of the back. We may compare the 
Athenian coin CC v1. 

4.—Paus. Ix. 16,1. Temple of Tyche; 
25, 3 of Mater Dindymene. 
Female head laureate and turreted, TycHE or CYBELE; pro- 


bably the former. 
# late Auton. Photiades. (X 11.) 
Head, Boeotia, p. 95. 


We may compare the head probably of Messene, on the Mes- 
senian coin P 11. At Messene there was a statue of Thebes of 
the time of Epaminondas. 

5.—Paus. 1x. 16,5. Temple of Demeter Thesmophoros. 

25,5. Grove of the Cabeiri, Demeter and Cora. 


Head of DEMETER facing, crowned with corn. 
A # Auton. BM. Cat. Pl. vi. 6-8. Imh. 




















THEBES. 


6.—OTHER TyPES at Thebes (see B. M. Cat.) 
Poseidon seated and standing. 

Head of Poseidon. 

Head of Zeus. 

Nike. 

Athene standing, winged. See Imh. Fliigelgestalten, Num. 
Zeit. 1. pp. 1-50. This type must represent rather Athene 
Nike than Athene Zosteria (Paus. 1x. 17, 3): the only Athene 
mentioned by Pausanias at Thebes. 


TANAGRA. 


1.—Paus. 1x. 19,6. Tod d¢ Edpimou tiv EvBovav xata todto 
> \ iol lal ‘ \ ae / Ld 
amo Ths Bowwrav Ssielpyovtos. . . . Nads 5€ ’Aprémidcs 
> > an \ > 4 / fol \ \ 
é€otw évtav0a Kal aydd\wata diGov AevKod, TO pev 
dddas hépov, Td 5é Eouxe ToFevoton. .. . polvixes 5é mpd 
TOU Lepod TepvKacwv. 

ARTEMIS huntress in a tetrastyle temple, spear in raised right 
hand, torch in left ; on each side of it a palm-tree ; below 


ship with sailors. 


# Anton. Pius. Paris. (X 111.) 
M. S. 111, 522, 110. 


Artemis as above, without temple. 


# Anton. Pius. Imh. (X rv.) 
Mion. 8S. 111. 522, 111 (dog beside her). 


In a distyle shrine, Artemis on a basis advancing to right ; 
holds spear and torch. 

#E Commodus. B. M. (XV.) 

Artemis advancing to right, holding burning torches in both 
hands, 

#i Auton. Imh. Num. Zeit. 1877, p. 29, 104. 

The temple of X 111. containing a statue of the hunting 
Artemis and flanked by palm-trees is clearly the temple by the 
Euripus. The statue X V. is not greatly different from that on 
X 1, and the difference in the number of pillars is not 
essential. 

2.—Paus. 1x. 20,1. Tavaypaios 8€ oixiotyv ogict Totpavdpov 
ryevéoOar réyovat. . . . Ilodwavdpov S€ yuvaixa gacw 
ayayéc0a. Tavaypav Ovyatépa Aidrov' Kopivyn Sé 
éotwy és avtny Tremonpéva Acwrod maida civar. 


Head of PoEMANDER: inscribed MOIMANAPOC. 


#E Auton. Inh. 
Num. Zeit. 1877 ; 29, 106. 





eR 
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Head of Asopus: inscribed ACQMOC. 


# Auton. Imh. (X V1.) 
Num. Zeit, 1877 : 30, 108. 


The head of Asopus is bearded; it does not appear to be 
horned, or present the distinctive type of a river-god. 

3.—Paus. 1x. 20, 4. Ev &€ tod Avovicov 7 vad Oéas pév Kai 
TO ayarpa akwov, Oov te dv Ilapiov cai épyov Kada- 

pisos, Oadpa Sé mapéxerac peifov Ett 6 Tpitwr. 
Under a roof, supported by two Atlantes on pillars, young 
DIONYSUS wearing nebris and boots; holds kantharos 
and thyrsos: below Triton swimming to left looking back. 


# Anton. Pius. B.M. (X vu.) 
M. Aurel. Imh. (X vu.) Berlin. 
Commodus. Rhousopoulos. 
Num. Zeit. 1877 ; p. 32,111. E. Curtius. Arch. Zeit. 1883, 255. 
P. Wolters. Arch. Zeit, 1885, 263. 


Imhoof, followed by Curtius, published this coin as giving a 
representation of the statue by Calamis, as well as of the Triton 
in the temple. Wolters, however, maintains (1) that the Triton 
at Tanagra was no work of art but a specimen preserved by 
pickling ; (2) that the type of Dionysus on the coin is. certainly 
not earlier than the time of Pheidias, and cannot represent a 
work of Calamis. There is force in these observations : perhaps 
a solution of the difficulty may be found in this direction; the 
Triton may be introduced as a sort of mint-mark or local symbol 
of the city of Tanagra of which the pickled Triton was the chief 
boast. And the building represented on the coin may not be 
the temple of Dionysus, but a shrine with roof supported by two 
Atlantes, and containing not the statue by Calamis, but one of 
later date. 

The following may be a figure of Dionysus :— 

Male figure standing to right, in raised right, sceptre or thyrsus, 
in left an object which looks like a huge ear of corn or 
bunch of grapes. 

# Augustus. Imh. (X 1x.) 

This figure is on so small a scale that the details are obscure. 
The god seems to wear a chlamys or nebris over the shoulders: 
whether he is bearded or beardless is uncertain. This figure 
should from the analogy of the other small coins of Tanagra 
represent a statue; and it is more like what we should 
expect in a Dionysus of Calamis than the figure of the 
previous coin. 
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4.—Paus. Ix. 22, 1. "Ev Tavdypa 6€ mapa TO iepov tod 

Atovicov @duides eotiv, 0 Sé ’Adpodirns, eal 6 tpiTos 
nan a > Ul e lal \ > a ® ” / 
tov vaov ’ATroAXAwVoS, omod Sé ad’T@ [kar] “Apreuls TE 
kal Ano. 
x. 28,6. Apollo at Delium. édyrwoe 5é cal o 

Mijdos Aadtis AOyots Te, ods ele pds Andlous, Kal TH 
yy e / > / A ed e \ > , 
épye, nvixa év Dowloon vyt ayadpa eipwov ’ATodA@VOS 
> , = / ’ la 
arédoxev adOis Tavaypatois és Anduov. 

Archaic APoLto facing; holds in right hand a branch, in left 
a bow: hair in formal curls. 


# Germanicus. Imh. (X x.) B.M. Eckhel, Sylloge pl. m1. 10. 
Commodus (Germanicus?) Mus. Sanclem., pl. 24, 201. 


This figure is of the usual archaic type, much like the Apollo 
of Tectaeus and Angelion at Delos (CC xI.—xIVv.) and decidedly 
more archaic than that of Canachus at Miletus, since the legs 
seem to be parallel to each other as well as the arms. On the 
coin the hard outlines of chest and hips are conspicuous. This 
figure may be a copy of the statue at Delium, traditionally said 
to have come out of a Phoenician ship. 

5.—Paus. IX. 22,1. "Es 88 rod “Epyod ra iepa tod te Kpropdpov 
kal dv IIpépayxov Karodor, Tod pev és tiv émikdnow 
Aéyoucw ws 6 ‘Epuhs odlow amotpéat vocov Aowuwdn 
mept TO TEeLyos KpLoV TrEpLEvEyKaV, Kat errl TOUTP KarXapus 
érroinoev dyadpa ‘Eppod pépovta xpiov éml Tov pov. ... 
Tov &é “Eppiy Aéyoucr tov Updpaxov Epetpiéwy vavoly 
é& EvBolas és tv Tavaypalav cxovtwv Tovs Te €pyBous 
éEayayeiv éml tiv payny, cal adtov are &pnBov otrey- 
yid. apvvopevoy padiota épydcacba. tov EvBoéwv 
tpomnv. Keitas d€ év tod Ipopayou te iep® tis [Te] 
aydpaxvov TO UTrddowTov: Tpadhvas Sé b7rd TH Sévdpm Tov 
“Epuny tov1@ voulfovair. 

HERMES Criophorus ; naked, facing. 


# Auton. Imh. Num. Zeit. 1877, 29, 106-7. 
B. M. (X x1.) Cat. Pl. x.12. Berlin. Imh. (X xn.) 
Prokesch-Osten, Znedita 1854, 11. 62. 


Hermes Promachus facing, holds in right hand a strigil, in left 


a caduceus (?) 
# Trajan. B. M. (X xu.) See however B. M. Cat. p. 66. 


Hermes naked, his feet winged, standing to right, caduceus in 
left hand; beside him a tree on which sits an eagle ; 
right hand rests on hip, left on tree. 





Seen Ra 
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Trajan and Ant. Pius. (X xtv.) Rhousopoulos, 
M. Aurel. Imh. (X xv.) Vienna (X xvi.) 
Num. Zeit. 1877, 32, 110. 


The first of these types (XI, xt.) clearly reproduces the 
Hermes of Calamis. One arm of the god passes round the fore- 
feet and one round the hindfeet of the ram; on one coin the 
hands seem to meet on the breast as in the well-known Athenian 
statue of Hermes carrying a bull, on the other coin one hand 
seems to be higher than the other. The pose of the god is stiff 
and his legs rigid: he is naked. He is also beardless, but 
whether his feet are winged, the scale of the coin makes it 
impossible to say. 

The second type (XII.) is identified by means of the strigil, 
if it be a strigil, with Hermes Promachos. This type seems 
to represent an original of the fifth century. The hair of 
the god is long, his left leg is advanced and bent, but he can 
scarcely be said to lounge. 

The third type (XIV.—XVI.) is connected with the temple of 
Hermes Promachus by the tree whereon the eagle sits, which is 
doubtless the andrachnus of the story. At the foot of the tree 
is a curved object which may be a strigil. The figure is youthful 
and wears short hair, but the pose is somewhat stiff. 

6.—OTHER TYPES at Tanagra. 

Three nymphs draped, hand in hand. 

# Augustus. B. M. Cat. Pl. x.13. Vienna. (X xvii.) 

Cf. the Athenian coin (EE v1.) 
HALIARTUS. 

1.—Paus. Ix. 26,5. “Amo 5€ rod dpous tovtouv mévte arréxec 
kal déxa atadious morews épelria ’Oyynatod. acl dé 
évtav0a oixjoar Tlocedavos taida "Oyynotov. én’ 
éwod 5 vads te Kal ayarpa Ilocevddvos éXelreTo 
’Oyynotiou Kal Td ddoos, 5 84 Kat” Opnpos érnvece. 

POSEIDON naked, charging to right with raised trident. 


A Auton. Fifth century Imh. B. M. 
Num. Zeit. 1871, 335, 19. 


Onchestus was in the territory of Haliartus. 


THESPIAE. 
1.—Paus. 1x. 26, 8. 71d 8€ dyadpa 7d Avovicov Kal adbis 
Toxns. 
TYCHE standing : holds patera and cornucopiae. 


Z Domitian. B. M. Cat. pl. xvi. 15. (X xvi.) 
Mion. S. 111. 533, 189 (turreted). 
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2.—Paus. 1X. 27, 5. ore 5€ wal érépwOe’Adpodirns Merarvidos 
id a \ / la \ > \ / ” e > fol 
iepov, xal Oéarpov te xal ayopa Oéas d€ia’ évtadda 
“Holodos avdxertar yadxods. 

Head of APHRODITE, with one or two crescents in the field. 


A Auton. Fourth century B.c. Florence. 
B. M. Cat. pl. xvi. 8-10. Imh. 


Aphrodite standing draped; the end of her himation falling 
over her left arm, her right hand outstretched over a 
draped figure, apparently female, who holds flower and 
lifts her dress. 

Domitian. Imh. (X xix.) 

One is tempted to bring this group into connexion with the 
statues of Athene Ergane and of Plutus standing by her, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (26, 8). But the taller figure has none of 
the attributes of Athene, and the shorter figure is clearly a 
draped goddess and no representation of Plutus. The statues 
of Aphrodite resting on a draped archaic female figure are 
collected by Gerhard in his paper Venere Proserpina, plates 
vii.—xii. See also R. Schneider, Statuette der Artemis, Vienna, 
1886. 

3. OTHER TYPES at Thespiae. 

Apollo with hair in queue seated to right on cippus, in 
citharoedic costume ; holds lyre. 

# Domitian. B. M. (X xx.) Rhousopoulos. 

Here again we are at first sight tempted to see a copy of a 
monument described by Pausanias, the seated statue of Hesiod 
thus described by Pausanias (30, 3): Ka@ntas 8€ «at “Holodos 
KiOdpav eri Tois yovacw éxar, oddév Tt oixetov ‘Hoidd@ popyyua. 
But the figure is clearly beardless, which we can scarcely 
suppose Hesiod to have been. It is, however, open to question 
whether Pausanias may not have taken an Apollo Citharoedus 
for a Hesiod. 

Apollo draped, facing, holds plectrum and lyre. 

Z Domitian. B. M. (X xxt.) Rhousopoulos. 

Veiled female head, wears calathos. 

# Auton. B. M. Cat. pl. xvi. 12-13. 

Veiled female figure, right hand raised. 


# Domitian. B. M. 
CoRONEIA. 


1.—Paus. Ix. 34, 1. TIpiv 5é és Kopoverav é& AXadKopevav 
adixéc Oat, THs “Itwvias ’AOnvas éoti Td iepov....’Ev &é 
T® vaw yarKod trerrompéva AOnvas ‘Itwvias Kal Ards 
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> ae. eae \? , a 

éotw ayddpata’ téyvn bé ’Ayopaxpitov, wantod Te Kal 
> / ‘ > / \ \ / > , 
épwpévov Dediov. avéBecav b cai Xapitwv ayddApata 
ém’ éuod. Aéyerar dé xal rovdvde, lodapuav iepwpévny TH 
Ged vixtop és TO Téwevos ecedOeiv, cal adtH tiv’ AOnvav 
gavivat, TO yiTav Sé THs Oeod tTHy Medovons éreivar 
tis Topyovos Keparnv. 

Head of ATHENE facing, and in profile. 


A Auton, B. M. Cat. PI. vir. 10-11. 
Imh. Num. Zeit. 1877, 20, 57. 


Gorgoneion. 


M Auton. B. M. Cat. pl. vi. 6-9. 
Imh. Num. Zeit. 1877, 19, 56-57. 


PHOCIS. 


1.—Paus. x. 2,5—7. Mention of Onomarchus and Phalaecus. 

Both names are found on autonomous copper of Phocis 
BL. M. Cat. p. 23, &e. 

DELPHI. 

1—Paus. x. 5,1. "Eats 8€ nal dvodos da tis Aavaridos és 
Ta axpa tov Ilapvacod, waxpotépa ths éx Aerdar, od 
MévToL Kal KaTa TAUTA yadeTTy. 

PARNASSUS within wreath; inscribed NYOIA. 

i Auton. Millingen, Récwei/ 11.11. Mus. Sanclem. 1. 179. 

In the engraving of Millingen, Parnassus appears to be 
depicted on the coin much in the style of modern landscape- 
painting, a mountain with three summits. This is for Greek 
art a most unusual mode of representation, the nearest parallel 
being the type of Mons Argaeus on the coins of Caesareia in 
Cappadocia, and the mountains on two coins of Amisus, struck 
by Trajan and Hadrian (Imh.) 

2.—Paus. x. 5, 13. tov & éd’ jydv 76 Oed vadv @xoddopunoay 

Mev amd TOV iepav of “Apdixtudves ypnudtov, apyi- 
téxtav Oé [Tis] LaivOapos éyéveto adtod Kopiv@tos. 

x. 19,4. Ta 8 év tois detois, éotwv "Aptems kat Ante 


kal ’AmroAXov kal Modcat:.... Ta péev 89 TP@Ta ad’Tav 
’"AOnvaios Upaklas pabnris Kaddpidos éotiv épyacd- 
Mevos. 


24, 1. ‘Ev 8& 7d mpovaw tH év Aerhois yeypappéva 
éotiy @pernpata avOpwrros és Bliov. éypadn 8 vo 
avipav ods yevéoOar cogpods Aéyovow" EdAnves. 

24, 4. &ornxe S€ Kal ayddwata Moipdv Svo- avti &é 








Li Oa 
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avtav ths tpitns Leds te Mowpayérns nai ’AmoAXov 
odiot mapéstnxe Moiparyérns. 
24,5. Es 8& tod vaod 7d éowtdtw tapiaci te és avTo 

tJ ‘ \ le) > , if ” > , 
Ortyol, Kal ypuvcovdv “AmroAAwVos ETEpov ayadpwa ava- 
KELTAL. 

Front of tetrastyle temple, with pediment containing standing 
figures: E (Delphic £1) between pillars. 


Hadrian. Copenhagen. (X xXxIil.) 
Faustina Sen. Imh. (X xxi.) Zeitschr. f. Num. 1. 115 (hexastyle). 


The pediment is variously represented on these two coins: 
on No. xxl. there seems to be a standing figure with hand 
raised between two crouching animals; on No. XxIU. there 
seem to be several figures. 

TEMPLE OF APOLLO with six columns at side: in the entry 
statue of Apollo naked, standing, resting left elbow on 
a pillar, his right hand advanced; at his feet omphalos 
or altar. 

Faustina Sen. B. M. (KX xxiv.) Rhousopoulos (KX xxv.) cf. M. 8. 111. 500, 49. 

Similar figure of Apollo without temple or omphalos— 

#£ Hadrian. Mus. Parma (X xxvi.) Paris. Rhousopoulos. 

Apollo naked, standing to left, his right foot supported on a 
square basis, holds in right hand lyre which rests on 
knee, in raised left branch of laurel, left elbow rests on 
tripod, on the basis of which is inscribed TTYOIA. 

# Hadrian. Sestini, Mus. Hederv. pl. x. 2. 

For this coin our only authority is the plate of Sestini’s work, 
which is not altogether trustworthy ; the lyre seems impossibly 
small, and the letters TTYOIA may be suspected ; in fact it is 
not unlikely that the figure described by Sestini may be 
identical with that in the next description. 

Apollo naked, standing, in his right hand a branch, his left 
hand raised; behind him, tripod on basis: at his feet, 
river-god (Pleistus, Paus. x. 8, 8). 

Hadrian. Berlin (¥ 1.) 

Berl, Blatter, v. pl. uvi. 8. Zett. f. Num. vu. 217. 
There is an appearance of a staff in the left hand of Apollo. 


Tripod on stand. 
# Hadrian. Ramus. 1, pl. 11. 12. 
Antinous. Photiades (Y 1.) Cf. Zeit. f. Num. xut, pl. tv. 8, where the 
tripod is inverted. 
Altar bound with laurel. 
#: Hadrian. B. M. 
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Apollo standing; in right hand branch or patera; left arm 
resting on pillar and holding lyre. 
# Hadrian. Mion. S. 111. 499, 38 (Vaillant). 
Caracalla. Mion. 11. 98, 31 (Vaillant). 

The types thus far described are such as can with reasonable 
probability be supposed really to represent the temple at Delphi 
and objects contained in it. First we have the front of the 
temple (KX XXII.) supported by six Ionic columns and _ sur- 
mounted by a pediment, in which may be discerned a standing 
figure with arm raised as if to strike, and two animals crouching 
in the corners. Steps lead up to the temple. The letter E, 
which occupies the intercolumniation, is no doubt the mysterious 
Delphic ¢7 as to which Plutarch has written : it here stands, in the 
shorthand usual in Greek art, for all the wise and witty sayings 
set up in the pronaiis. Next comes a side view of the same 
temple (X XxIV.), the pediment occupied by a mere disk. In 
the front appears a naked standing figure of Apollo, his elbow 
resting on a column. This figure repeated in X XXvi. would 
seem to be the principal statue of Apollo in the Temple. Two 
other sets of coins present to us a figure in general pose closely 
like this, but varied in attribute and detail. Of one set, only 
known from the descriptions of Vaillant, we are unable to figure 
a specimen. The other type appears as YI. Here the figure 
of Apollo is doubly localised, by the presence of the river-god, 
and by the tripod on a stand in the background, which tripod 
is the type of Y 1m. It has been wrongly supposed that this 
tripod stands for that dedicated by the Greeks after Plataea and 
placed on the brazen serpents still preserved at Constantinople 
(cf. Paus. x. 13, 9), wrongly, since in Pausanias’ time the tripod 
had already disappeared and only the stand remained. Rather 
it stands for the sacred tripod whereon the soothsaying priestess, 
the Pythia, sat to deliver her oracles. On the coin published 
by Sestini it is inscribed TTYO1A; this inscription, supposing it 
really to exist, is somewhat ambiguous: it may indicate that 
the tripod was dedicated in memory of a victory in the Pythian 
games, or it may have a more local signification. 

When we reach the question in what part of the temple the 
statues copied on these coins existed we land in great difficulties. 
The two statues mentioned by Pausanias are that of Apollo 
Moeragetes, and a golden statue undescribed, kept in the 
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adytum. The latter statue is mentioned by various writers, 
but not described. Wieseler (Denkm. 11. 134) observes that the 
statue probably held a lyre, but even this is not completely 
established by the passages he cites, Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. 16, 
Sulla 12. It is therefore not improbable that the figure on the 
coins above mentioned may be the Apollo of the adytum, though 
we must mention as an alternative possibility that that statue 
is repeated rather on some of the coins mentioned below which 
bear the type of a Citharoedic Apollo. 

The golden statue can scarcely be supposed to be of earlier 
date than the times of Onomarchus, or it would probably have 
been seized by him. 

Paus. x. 16, 3. Tov d¢ iad Acrddadv Kxarovpevov opparor, 
rlOou mremroimpévov AEvKOD, TOUTO elvar TO ev péow YS 
maons avtol Te Aéyovow ot Aedooi, x.T.r. 

Obv. Tripod. 

Rev. Omphalos ; thus represented ©, 


AMearly Auton. Imh. B.M. &c. Zeit. f. Num. 1. 294. 
# Auton. Ramus, I. pl. m1. 12. 
Faustina Sen. B. M. 


Omphalos, entwined by snake, and covered with net-work. 


A Auton. Berlin. Lev. Num. 1860, pl. x11 8. 
Hadrian. : 


Omphalos on basis. 

# Hadrian. Inmh. 

Omphalos on rock. 

# Hadrian. B. M. Cat. pl. tv. 20. 

Apollo naked, standing, right hand resting on head, left hand 
half raised. 

# Hadrian. B.M. (Y mm.) 

Apollo Citharoedus, in long chiton, advancing to right, playing 
on lyre. 


Z Auton. Millingen, Récweil, 11. 10 and 11. 
Hadrian. B. M. Copenhagen (Y¥ tv.) Berlin. Rhousopoulos. 
Overbeck, Berichte der Kais. Sachs. Ges. der Wissensch. 1886. 


Apollo Citharoedus facing, clad in iong chiton, holds plectrum 
and lyre. 

& Faustina Sen. Rhousopoulos. 

Apollo, wearing himation, seated on omphalos; right hand 
raised. 

# Hadrian. Berlin. (Y v.) 

Apollo laur., naked to waist,seated to left on rock, on which 
lyre; his right hand rests on his head. 

Faustina Sen. Vienna, Schottenstift (Y v1.) 

H.S.—VOL. VIII. 
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Coin struck by Amphictyons (x. 8,1). Obv. Head of Demeter 
veiled and crowned with corn. Rev. Apollo, laur., clad 
in long chiton, seated to left on omphalos; right hand 
raised to his chin, in left, laurel-branch; lyre beside him. 


& Fourth cent. B.M. (Y¥ vu.) 
Imh. Berlin. 


Inscription MPONOAO! AM@IKTYONEC. 
# Antinous. Imh. Zeit. f. Num. xu. pl. Iv. 3. 


Head of Apollo, laureate. 


AR # Auton. Berlin. (Bow before head.) 
# Faustina Sen. B. M. (Y vu.) Rhousopoulos, (Y 1x.) Imh. 


We have here a large group of types of Apollo the origin of 
which we cannot refer to any known statue at Delphi. The 
first type (Y 11.) certainly has a statuesque appearance, and 
Y tv. belongs to that class of representations of Apollo Citha- 
roedus of which the origin is attributed to Scopas. As to these 
see Overbeck in the Berichte of the Saxon Academy, 1886. 
Wieseler (Denkmaeler, u. 134a) regards the figure on the coin 
as a copy of a statue in the theatre of Delphi. The seated 
figures of Apollo cannot be traced back to a sculptural original : 
one of them (Y vil.) belongs to a period when we should expect 
the die-sinker to invent a type for himself, and not to copy a 
statue; the other two are of imperial times, but cannot be 
identified. The latter of the two heads of Apollo (Y vill, 1x.) 
is probably copied from a statue; the queue falling on the neck 
of the god behind, and the severe features seem to indicate a 
work of early art. 

Laurel wreath inscribed NYOIA (Paus. x. 7, 8). 

Auton. Hadrian. Anton. Pius. Faustina Sen. Caracalla. 

Tripod with NYOIA. 

Auton. Bréndsted, Reisen 1. p. v1. (Obv. Apollo Citharoedus. ) 

Table with NYOIA. 

#E Faustina Sen. B. M. Mus. Civico, Venice. 

3.—Paus. x. 8, 6. "EoedOovts 58 és tiv rod eiciw édetfs 

vaol’.... 0 Tétaptos dé AOnvas kareitas IIpovolas. Tay 





dé dyadpdtov To é€v TO Tova Maccadiwrav avabnua 
€or, weyéOer Tov Evdov ayddpaTos petLov. 

ATHENE standing; spear in her raised right hand, shield on 
left arm. 

#E Hadrian. Paris. (Y x. 


) 
Faustina Sen. Imh. (Y xt.) 
Mion. 8. 111. 500, 50-51. 
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This type may be compared with those of Athens (AA xv., 
XVI.). The pose and attributes of the goddess belong to the 
time when the stiff archaic Palladia had been superseded by 
statues of softer outline and gentler movement, but before 
Pheidias had entirely recreated the ideal of the deity. 

4.—Paus, x. 32, 7. To &€ dvtpov rd Kwpixiov peyébes te 
brepBarre Ta eipnuéva, Kal oti emi TrEiaToY ddedcat 
bv’ avtod Kat avev NapTTIiporv 6 Te dpopos és ab'rapKes 
amo Tod édddpous avécrynke, Kai Ddwp TO ev avepyopevov 
éx mnyav, wréov Sé Ett amd Tod dpdpov orate, wate 
kai Shra év To eager ctaraypav ta tyvy dia travTos 
éote Tov dvtpov. ‘Iepov S€ adro of repli tov Ilapvacov 
Kapvuxtwv te eivar Nupdov cal Tavos padcota Hynvrac. 

Pan naked, in human form, seated on rock, in right hand 
pedum, which rests on another rock. 

# Hadrian. B.M. (Y x11.) 

Pan seated to left in Corycian cave. 


# Hadrian. Imh. (Y xu.) Zeit. f. Num. 1. pl. Iv. 9a. 
Baumeister, Denkmaeler der Cl. Alt. p. 961. 


Pausanias does not speak of a statue of Pan: the repre- 
sentations on the coins seem to be rather of the class which 
indicate the presence of deities at certain localities than of the 
class which reproduce works of art. 

6.—OTHER TYPES at Delphi: 

Altar wreathed, on basis. 

# Hadrian. Imh. B. M. 

Raven on olive-branch. 

# Hadrian. B.M. Paris. 

Lyre on rock. 

# Hadrian. Munich. 

Artemis as huntress, clad in short chiton. 


, Faustina Sen. Paris. (Y xiv.) 
Mion. 11. 97, 30: Sup. m1. 501, 55. 


Several figures of Artemis are mentioned among the donaria 
at Delphi. 
ELATEIA. 

1.—Paus. x. 34, 6. "Emil 7@ wéparti 58 1 ev SeEva THs TONEws 

Oéatpov té éott kal yarxodv ’AOnvas ayadkpa apyaiov: 

TavTnv THY Oedv A€éyovow apival cgiow emt Tors opod 

Takéiiw BapBapous. 

*Edatelas 5€ doov otadiovs cixoow adéotnxev ’AOnvas 

érixAnaw Kpavaias iepov. 
c 2 
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8. To &€ ayadpa éerrolnoay pév Kat TodTO of TodvKXéous 
maives, ote 5 éoxevacpévoy ws 5 payny, Kal érreip- 
yaotat TH aomids Tov ’AOynvynot pipnua emt TH aomlds 
Ths KaXovpévns b7rd AOnvaiwr Ilapbévov. 

ATHENE in form of Palladium. 

# Auton. B.M. (¥ xvi.) &c. 

Similar; in field, tripod. 

#i Auton. B.M. Imh. 

Athene charging to right with spear advanced, shield on left arm. 
Auton. B.M. (Y xv.) 

Head of Athene. 

#E Auton. Paris. 

We meet here with a difficulty: Pallas appears fighting in 
two different attitudes; and it is impossible to say with 
certainty which is nearer to the sculptural work of the sons 
of Polycles, Timocles and Timarchides. But the date of these 
artists is later than that of the coins, 3rd century B.c, 

ANTICYRA. 

1.—Paus. x. 36, 8. "Ears b€ ogiow él TO NUpeévt Tlooerdave 
ov péya iepdov, Noydow wKodounpévor NiBors: KexoviaTat 
dé ta évtds. TO 5é dyadpa opOdov yarxod mretrompévor, 
BéBnxe Sé emi Serdin to éEvrép@ TOV TOdHv: KaTAa TOTO 
be exet Kal Thy xéipa érl TO unpe, év Sé TH ETépa yeept 
Tplaiva €oTLY AUTO. 

Head of PosEIDON. 


& Auton. Berlin. 
Zeit. f. Num. vi. 15, Rev. Num, 1843, pl. x. 3. 


2.—Paus. X. 37, 1. Tis morews Sé ev SeEid, S00 padioTa 
, > > > fol / / / > e /, 
mpoerXOovts am’ avtiis atadious, wétpa Té Eat bYnr}, 
ploipa bpous % wétpa, Kal iepov én’ adtiis memoinpévov 
> \ > , ” an / an ” 
éotiv "Apréuidos: Epyov tov Ipakvrédous, da8a éxovea 
th Seiad Kal brép TOV Omov hapétpav: mapa Sé adtiv 
Kvov év apiotepa: péyeOos dé b7rép THY peylaTny yuvaixka 
TO ayarpa. 
ARTEMIS clad in short chiton advancing to right, quiver at 
shoulder; in her right hand bow, in her left torch ; dog 


beside her. 
# Auton. Berlin. (Y¥ xvit.) 
Zeit. f. Num. lc, Rev. Num. 1.c. 


This type and the head of Poseidon are two sides of the same 
coin, The torch borne by Artemis is distinctive, and gives us 
reason to think that the figure of the coin is, if not exactly a 
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copy, at all events a free reproduction of the Anticyran statue 
of Artemis by the sons of Praxiteles, Cephisodotus and Timar- 
chus. The old reading was épyav trav Ipakirérovs, and the 


statue is 


cited by Brunn (G@. X.) and other writers as a work of 


Praxiteles himself. And in fact the reading of our text does 
not exclude Praxiteles as the artist, cf. the phrase épyov Ttav 
Mupevos (ix. 30, 1) and compare Arch. Zett. 1876, p. 167. 


ATHENS. 


1. (a) Paus.1.1,1. Athene Sunias: temple on the top of the 


(d) i: 


(c) I. 


(d) I. 
(e) I. 


(f) 1 


(y) 1. 
(h) I. 
(i) I. 
(J) 1. 
(k) 1. 


() 1 


(m) I. 
(n) I. 


(0) I. 


promontory of Sunium. 

1,3. Athene in Piraeus, bronze statue holding lance. 
1, 4 and 36, 4. At Phalerum. Temple of Athene 
Sciras. 

2,5. Near Cerameicus. Statue of Athene Paeonia. 
8, 4. In the temple of Ares, statue of Athene by 
Locrus of Paros. 

14, 6. In or near the temple of Hephaestus. Statue 
of Athene with blue eyes, yAaveods Exov Tods od- 
Oarpods. 

23,4. On the Acropolis. Statue of Athene Hygieia 
(by Pyrrhus of Athens). 

24,1. On the Acropolis. Athene striking Marsyas, 
for picking up the flutes thrown away by her. 

24,2. On the Acropolis. Athene springing from’ the 
head of Zeus. 

24,3. On the Acropolis. Athene producing the olive, 
and Poseidon waves. 

24, 5. The Parthenon. Subject of west pediment 
birth of Athene, of east pediment contest of Athene 
and Poseidon for the land. 

24, 5-7. In the Parthenon. Chryselephantine statue, 
standing, in long chiton; on her breast, Medusa-head ; 
holding Nike and spear, shield at her feet, by her 
spear, snake. 

26, 4. On the Acropolis. Seated statue by Endoeus. 
26, 6. On the Acropolis, Athene Polias, very sacred 
statue said to have fallen from heaven. 

28,2. On the Acropolis. Bronze statue by Pheidias 
(Promachos). Lance-point and helmet visible on the 
way from Sunium: shield decorated by Mys. 
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(p) 1. 28, 2. On the Acropolis. Athene Lemnia, most 
remarkable of Pheidias’ works. 

(g) 1. 30, 4;°31, 6. At Colonus. Altar of Athene Hippia, 
also at Acharnae. 

(r) 1. 32,2. On Pentelicus. Statue of Athene. 

(s) 1.37, 2. Temple of Demeter on sacred way. Athene 
and Poseidon honoured there. 

(¢) 1. 37,6. Temple of Apollo on sacred way. Statue of 
Athene. 

In the following classification of the various types of Athene 
we would not be understood positively to endorse the identifica- 
tions inserted in the text of coin-types with ancient works of 
art. But for the identifications there is, in each case, much to 
be said, and as we have not space to discuss them at length, we 
accept them provisionally in order to obtain a basis for arrange- 
ment. If any of them be hereafter disproved, it will not destroy 
the value of our work. 


1. ATHENE PARTHENOS (J). 


Athene standing, aegis on her breast; holds in right hand 
Nike, in left, spear; left hand rests on shield represented 


in profile. 


#iImh. B.M. Loebbecke. (Y xvitt.) 
Hunter Coll. Pl. x. 36, 37. 


As last, shield bearing Gorgoneion partly conceals her body. 
4B. M. (Y xrx.) Beulé 258, 1. 
As last but one; snake at her feet. 


EB. M. (Y xx.) Beulé 258, 
AB. M. (Y xx.) Beulé 258. 


With these coins we may compare the following type on a 
Cilician coin of the fourth century B.c. which seems also a 
reproduction of the Athenian Parthenos. 

Athene facing, holds in right hand Nike, left hand rests on 
shield, right elbow supported by trunk of tree. 

ARB. M. Gardner, Types, pl. x. 28. De Luynes’ coll. (Y xx11.) 

Also tetradrachms of Alexander I. and Antiochus VII., Euer- 
getes, of Syria (Wieseler, Denkm. 11. 203; Br. Mus. Cat. 
Seleucidae, pl. xv. 5; pl. xx. 6, &c.). 

Paus. 1. 24, 5. Méow pév odv émixertar of TH xpdver Xpuyyos 
eixav,.. . . KAO’ Exadtepov 5é Tod Kpavovs ypimés eiow 
eTreipryac Mevol. 

Head of Athene in three-crested Athenian helmet; on the 
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side of it Pegasus running; over the forehead foreparts 


of horses, 
M Auton. B. M. (¥ xxuu1.) 


Bust of Athene in crested Athenian helmet, of which the 
ornamentation is obscure, but there seems to be an owl (?) 
on the neck-piece; wears necklace and aegis. 

ZE Auton. Loebbecke. Parma. (Y xxiv.) Berlin. 

With these may be compared coins of Alexandria struck 
under Julia Mammaea. 

Bust of Athene in three-crested Athenian helmet: on the top, 
sphinx, on the side a Pegasus or griffin, over the forehead 
heads of four horses. 

Potin. B.M. (Y xxv.) 

The literature which treats of the Parthenos statue of Pheidias 
and its reproductions in statuette relief and coin is so extensive 
that it is quite impossible here to summarise the results which 
it establishes. The coins add little to our knowledge; but on 
one or two points their testimony is important :— 

(1) the prop which on the Athenian statuette discovered in 
1881 supported the right hand of Athene does not appear on 
the Athenian coins; but it does on a leaden tessera at Berlin, 
which bears the inscription AOE and reproduces the Parthenos 
statue (v. Sallet, Zed. f Num. x. p. 152.) On the Cilician coin 
above cited, the stump of a tree is similarly introduced as a 
support. In our plates will be found several instances in which 
a prop appears to have been placed under the arm of a statue, 
see EB Lxxxvil., N xxiv., O 1x., T viL, and more particularly 
the reproductions of the early statue of Artemis Laphria at 
Patrae on pl. Q, and the seated female figure, pl. EE Xvi, XVIL., 
who rests her hand on a column. 

(2) The animal on the side of the helmet of Athene on late 
silver coins of Athens is generally quite clearly a Pegasus (as 
in XXIII.) but sometimes, though rarely, certainly a griffin. 
The coin of Imperial times (XXIV.) gives us a nobler, and in 
some respects truer, representation of the original, but the 
details cannot be made out. The coin of Alexandria (XxXv.) 
adds the Sphinx as a support of the crest, and distinctly con- 
firms the probability, established by coins and gems, that the 
visor of Athene’s helmet was adorned with foreparts of four 
horses. Schreiber (Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 196) remarks that 
owls are sometimes found on the coins in the place of the fore- 
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parts of horses; such coins are entirely unknown to us; the 
foreparts of horses are universal, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that they represent something which existed over the forehead 
of the Parthenos statue. A curious variant, however, occurs in 
the gold reliefs of St. Petersburg which give the head of the 
Parthenos (Athen. Mittheil. 1883, pl. xv., p. 291). In this case 
a sphinx supports the crest, flanked by Pegasus on each side ; 
but over the forehead, in the place of the foreparts of horses, 
are foreparts of griffins and stags alternately. 


2. ATHENE PROMACHOS (0). 
Athene facing, head left, spear transversely in right hand, 
shield on left arm, aegis on breast. 


#.B.M. (G1.) Imh. Loebbecke (Z 11.) 
Beulé 390, 7. Lange in Arch. Zeit, 1881, 147. 


Similar; before her, snake. 
Hunter, pl. x. 39. 

On the whole Lange’s identification of this type as a 
reproduction of the Premachos of Pheidias seems sound. He 
maintains that the turn of the head visible on the coin 
reproduces a turn of the statue’s head which was directed 
towards its right shoulder. He considers that the relief and 
statues published by von Sybel in the Athenian J/ittheil. 1880, 
p. 102, also represent Athene Promachos. 

3. THE ACROPOLIS. 

The Acropolis-rock ; on it to the left the Parthenon, to the 
right a staircase leading up to the Propylaea; between these, 
figure of Athene on basis; below, cave in which Pan seated 


to left. 


ZB. M. (Z 111.) Imh. (Z rv.) Paris (Z v.) 
Beulé, 394. Lange in Arch. Zeit. 1881, p. 197. 


Similar ; Propylaea lower down, and type of Athene different. 
# Vienna (Z vi.) Rhousopoulos. 
Similar, right and left transposed. 


 Beulé, 394, 2. Berlin. Michaelis Paus. deser. arcis, p. 1, 3. 
Loebbecke (Z Vii.) 


Ill. Iv. and v. of the plate represent roughly the Acropolis as 
seen from the north-west angle, in which aspect the marble stair- 
case leading up to the Propylaea would appear on the extreme 
right, next, the Propylaea themselves, next, the bronze Athene, 
and next, the Parthenon; the Paneion being somewhat to the 
left of the staircase. The staircase is the principal feature 
of the view, this épyov ths avaBdcews was executed in the 
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reign of Caius (C.I.A. iii. 1284-85). The coins are all of the 
age of the Antonines. When, however, we come to a con- 
sideration of details we find much want of exactness. The 
Propylaea are very inadequately represented, and the orientation 
of the Parthenon is incorrect. M. Beulé thinks that Pan is in 
the act of playing on the flute ; but this is very doubtful. 

But the most important point is the type and attitude of 
Athene. It is clear from the position of the statue that the 
intention of the die-cutter was to represent the bronze colossus 
of Pheidias which stood in the midst of the Acropolis, and we 
ought thus to gain some evidence as to the details of that 
colossus. But any such hope is destined to failure. On some 
of the coins such as Z Iv., as Lange has already observed, the 
type represented is clearly that of the Parthenos. On others 
(as Z ur.) she clearly holds Nike in her right hand, but her 
left seems to be raised. It is further a doubtful point whether 
the apparent differences between Z Il, and Z Iv. do not arise 
from mere oxidation. 


4, ATHENE IN PEDIMENTS (A). 


Athene running to right; in left shield and spear; right hand 
extended, beneath it olive entwined by snake; in 


front, owl. 


ZEB. M. &. Imh. (Z vu.) 
Beulé, 390, 12. Arch. Zeit. 1870, pl. xxx. 3. 
E. A. Gardner in Journ. Hell. Stud. 111. 252. 
Schneider, Die Geburt der Athena, 1880, pl. 1. 


Similar figure ; no olive, but to right snake or snakes. 


 Loebbecke (Z rx.) Rhousopoulos. 
Beulé, 390, 10 and 11. 


Similar figure ; no olive, but to left snake. 
Z Loebbecke (Z x.) 
With these we may compare the following :— 
Similar figure, plucking with right hand twig from olive; 
under olive, owl on pillar ; to right, altar, 


Z Roman medallion of Commodus. B. M. (Z x11.) 
Fréhner, p. 137. 


Similar figure, holding in right hand Nike. 
E of Tarsus: Balbinus, &c. 

R. Schneider (op. cit.) discusses the origin of this type which 
is widely copied in sculpture (e.g. Clarac. pl. 4624, No. 858a, a 
small statue of Pentelic marble in the Capitoline Museum) and 
in reliefs, as well as on coins and gems, By the aid of a puteal 
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discovered at Madrid (engraved also in L. Mitchell’s History oy 
Sculpture, p. 350) he traces the running figure of Athene back 
to the east pediment of the Parthenon, where the birth of the 
goddess is depicted. The resemblance of the coin-type to 
Athene on the puteai is very striking; but on the other hand 
we lack any satisfactory proof that the design on the puteal 
closely reproduces that of the pediment. Other writers, as 
Friederichs (Bausteine, 401) and Mr. Ernest Gardner (Jowrn. 
Hell. Stud. 111, 252) have seen in the type reproduced in statues 
and coins of this group Athene from the west pediment. 
Certainly she is closely like the goddess in Carrey’s drawing of 
that pediment, only turned in the opposite direction. The 
attitude of the right hand is enigmatic. Mr. E. Gardner sees 
in it a gesture of triumph as the goddess points to the olive of 
her creation, but on the Roman medallion the goddess is 
distinctly plucking an olive-spray from the tree. 

Thus it cannot be considered certain which of the pediments 
has furnished the prototype of this running Pallas; but it is 
not improbable that she may be traced to one or the other; 
her likeness to the extant’ figure called Iris in the eastern 
pediment strengthens the presumption. 

A figure closely similar occurs in a round temple on a gem, 
in Wieseler, Denkmdler, 11. 216c. This may be regarded as 
telling against the identification here proposed, but not with 
great force. 


4, ATHENE AND PosEIDON (é and /). 


Olive-tree entwined by snake, owl seated in the branches. To 
left of it Poseidon, in whose raised right hand trident 
pointed to the ground, and on whose left arm chlamys; 
at his feet dolphin. To right of it Athene, right hand 
advanced, in left shield and spear. 


# B. M. Rhousopoulos (Z x1.) Vienna (Z x11.) Paris. Loebbecke (Z xiv.) 
Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1872, p. 5, 3; p. 135, 1. 


Similar, owl and dolphin wanting. 
# Imh. (Z xvi.) 

Athene standing to right ; shield behind her, her left stretched 
towards olive, round which snake twines; owl on olive. 
On the other side of the tree Poseidon standing to left, 
his right foot resting on a rock, left hand resting on 
trident, right hand advanced. 














ATHENE AND POSEIDON. 
& Loebbecke (Z xvi.) Rhousopoulos. 
cf. Wieseler, Denkmdler, No. 234. 

Athene standing to left, grasping with right hand olive-tree, 
against which her spear leans, behind her shield and 
snake : on the other side of the tree Poseidon to right, 
his left foot resting on rock, right hand resting on 
trident, left hand advanced. 


Z Roman medallion of M. Aurelius. 
Prov. Museum, Bonn (Z xv.) 
ef. the relief published by Robert in the Athens Mittheilungen for 1882. 


We have here two entirely distinct groups, each comprising 
Athene, Poseidon, and an olive-tree entwined by a snake. The 
first group (XL, XII, XIV., XVI.) is closely like the celebrated 
group on the vase of St. Petersburg published by Stephani 
(C_R. 1872) and repeated in this Journal (111. p. 245), where 
some account is given of the various interpretations to which 
the group has given rise. In the other group (XV. XVII) 
Athene and Poseidon are not in conflict but at rest, and 
apparently engaged in colloquy. One is naturally tempted to 
bring the former group into connexion with the west pediment 
of the Parthenon, and to regard the latter group as connected 
with the anathema on the Acropolis mentioned by Pausanias 
in passage j. A noticeable point in the coins of the first 
group is that the snake is in all cases distinctly hostile to 
Poseidon. 


5. ATHENE STANDING BY OLIVE. 


Athene standing -to left before olive-tree ; in her right hand 
spear held transversely, in her left shield which rests on 


the ground. 


# B. M. Rhousopoulos. Bibl. Turin. (Z xvi.) Snake twined round tree. 
B. M. (J x1x.) Owl perched in tree. 
Loebbecke. Owl at foot of tree. 
Beulé, 390, 8. Owl in tree, snake at foot. 


This Athene may perhaps be part of a group, which, when 
complete, would include Poseidon on the other side of the tree. 
On one specimen (Z xvi. B. M.) the snake which is twined 
round the tree seems to be looking at an enemy, who can 
scarcely be other than Poseidon. On the other hand the 
Athene of these coins is not exactly like the Athene of the 
groups above cited; more, however, like the goddess in the 
second than in the first group. 
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6. OLIVE-TREE. 
Paus. I. 27, 2.—Olive-tree in temple of Athene Polias :— 
Ilepi 5& tis €dalas oddév Eyovow aAXo eizreiv 1) TH Oewd 
paptuipiov yevécOar TodTo &s Toy ayava Tov él TH 
xopa. 
Olive-tree with snake and owl. 


Z Bz. M. &e. 
Beulé, 391, 7-11. 


Olive-tree with owl and amphora. 
4 B. M. Loebbecke, &e. 

Beulé, 391, 10. 
Olive-tree, owl, amphora, palm-tree. 


Zi Rhousopoulos. 
Ramus, I. pl. 111. 18. 


Olive-tree, snake, and dice-box. 


Beulé, 392, 2. 
Olive-tree, snake, owl, and dice-box. 


Beulé, 154. 
7. ATHENE AND Marsyas (h.) 
Athene standing, dropping the flutes; before her Marsyas in 


an attitude of surprise. 


4 Athens Mus. Rhousopoulos (Z xx.) 
Beule, p. 393. 27. f. Num. vu. 216. 
Overbeck, Gr. Plastik. 1. p. 209. 
Wieseler, Denkmdler, No. 2390. 


Athene to left, right hand advanced, at her feet serpent; 
before her Marsyas in an attitude of surprise. 
& Bibl. Turin (Z xxi.) 

This is an interesting group, and we find in it traces of 
sculptural origin, although Athene is not, as in the group 
described by Pausanias, striking Marsyas. Wieseler suggests 
(Nachrichten der k. Gesellsch. d. Wis, Gottingen, 1885, p. 324) 
that the reading Mapovav radovea is corrupt, and that a 
better would be Mapovay atddobvta avarratovea. Cf. however 
Michaelis, Paus. descr. arcis, p. 9, and Petersen, Arch. Zeit. 1880, 
who explains the phrase of the text. 

Several writers whose opinions are summed up by Overbeck 
(Gr. Plastik. 1. 209, and note 165) agree in regarding the 
Marsyas of the coin, which is like a marble statue in the 
Lateran and a bronze statuette in the British Museum, as 
copied from the Marsyas of Myron. The attitude of Athene is 
on the two coins different, and as they are too ill-preserved for 
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us to judge of it in detail, we must content ourselves with 
saying that she is in a quiet attitude, indicating neither anger 
nor hostility. Pliny speaks of a group by Myron thus, (/ecit) 
salyrum admirantem tibias et Minervam, which phrase applies 
far better to the group of the coin than the phrase of Pausanias ; 
it thus appears not unlikely that we may have here a repro- 
duction of the group of Myron, which may have been preserved 
at Athens. 

We next reach a number of types of Athene which cannot be 
definitely traced back to a sculptural original: some are mere 
varieties of the types already described, some are new, and offer 
a field to investigation in future. 


8. ATHENE NIKEPHOROS. 


Athene standing to right; spear in raised right hand, Nike in 


left, himation round waist. 
ZB. M. Loebbecke. Paris (Z xxu.) 
Furtwingler in Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 702. 
Beulé, 290, 6. 
Athene standing to left ; holds in right Nike, in left spear, shield 
slung on left arm. 
JE Loebbecke (Z XXtll.) 
Athene standing to right; in right hand Nike, in left spear; 
at her feet snake to right ; behind her, owl on pillar. 
ZB Naples (Cat. No. 7156) (AA I.) 

The first coin under head 8 belongs to the class of figures of 
which the Pallas of Velletri is the most noteworthy specimen. 
Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 702 describes the class, 
which seems to have originated in the fourth century. 


9, ATHENE HOLDING OWL. 


Athene standing to right ; owl in left hand, patera (?) in right ; 
clad in long chiton. 


EImh. B. M. Loebbecke (AA 11.) 
Beulé, p. 387, 1, 2. 
(Obv. Head of Zeus or Head of Artemis. ) 


Athene standing to left ; owl in right hand, spear in raised left ; 
himation over shoulders. 

ZB. M. (AA 11.) 

Athene standing to right ; owl in her right hand, in her left 
spear held transversely ; coiled snake at her feet, 


i Imh. Loebbecke. Rhousopoulos (AA Iv.) 
Hunter, pl. x. 33. 
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Athene standing to right; owl in right hand, spear in left 
hand, shield on left arm, himation over shoulders. 

= B. M. (AA V.) 

Athene standing to right; in raised right hand owl; behind 


her owl on pillar. 
Z Rhousopoulos. Loebbecke. 
cf. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 11. No. 221, where the object in the hand 
of Pallas is identified as a pomegranate. 


The first described of these types is the most important, and 
seems clearly to portray a sculptural original of the early 
period; there is in the pose something of archaic stiffness. 
Beulé suggests that it may portray the Athene Archegetis, of 
which the scholiast to Aristophanes (Aves, 1. 515) says yAatdea 
elyev év TH xerpi. But this phrase is not distinctive, the owl 
being a usual attribute of Athene: we are equally likely to be 
right in considering the present type as Athene Paeonia. 
Athene Hygieia it cannot be, as that statue held a spear in the 
left hand: cf. Michaelis in Athenian Mittheii. 1. 289. 

10. ATHENE HOLDING PATERA. 
Athene facing, head to left; patera in right hand, spear in 
left ; shield on left arm. 
£ Loebbecke. Rhousopoulos (AA VI.) 
Athene facing, head to left; in right holds patera over altar, 
in left spear; shield on left arm. 


# Hunter, pl. x1. 4. 
Beulé, 256, 3. 


As last, but left hand rests on shield ; to left of altar, olive, 
with snake and owl. 


Z Beulé, 256, 2. 
11. ATHENE STANDING, ARMED. 


Athene standing to left, her raised right resting on spear, 
shield behind her ; wears himation. 

 Beulé, 390, 8. Imhoof (AA vi.) 

Athene standing to right; holds in raised right hand spear, 
left rests on shield before her. 

£& Loebbecke (AA vill.) 

Athene standing to right; holds in raised right hand spear, on 
left arm shield ; snake at her feet. 

 Loebbecke (AA Ix.) 

12. ATHENE ARMED, RUNNING. 

Athene running to right, looking back, right hand outstretched, 
in left shield and spear ; drapery flying from her shoulder ; 

before her, snake to right. 
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Paris (AA x.) 

Athene running to right, right hand outstretched; on left arm 
shield ; before her, snake to right. 

ZE Loebbecke (AA XI.) 

The former of these two types is closely like the above- 
described figure of Athene from a pediment (Z VIIL.-x.), the only 
noteworthy difference being in the position of the right arm, 
which in the pediment type is extended backward, in the 
present type is stretched to grasp the edge of Athene’s shield. 
This latter type is remarkably like Athene (or Enyo) on the 
coins of the Lucanians and Bruttians of the third century. 

Athene moving to left, spear transversely in right hand, on 
left arm shield ; before her, snake to left. 

Zi Loebbecke (AA xt1.) Rhousopoulos. 

Athene moving to left, right hand advanced, in left shield and 
spear; before her snake, behind her owl. 

ZE Loebbecke (AA XIII.) 


13. ATHENE FIGHTING. 
Athene fighting to right ; in raised right hand thunderbolt, on 


left arm shield. 

#B.M. (AA xiv.) &c. Before her snake, horse’s head or other symbol. 

seulé, 386, 1-3. 

Athene fighting to right; in raised right hand spear, on left 
arm shield. 

AB. M. (AA xv.) 

Similar figure; behind her, olive-tree entwined by snake; 
before her, owl. 


#B.M. (AA xv1.) 
Beulé, 3!'0, 13. 


Similar figure, charging rapidly to right. 

# B.M. (AA xvii.) 

Athene charging to right; in right hand spear outstretched, on 
left arm aegis. 


Zi Loebbecke (AA xvin.) B.M. (AA xIx.) 
Beulé, 390, 1: 346, 3. 


At her feet snake, owl, or other symbol. 
These types seem to represent successive stages in the 
development of the normal Athene Polias. 


14. ATHENE HOLDING OLIVE-BRANCH. 


Athene standing to left, holds in right olive-branch over coiled 
snake, on left arm shield. 
 Beulé, 390, 4. Hunter, xr. 10. 
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This type closely resembles some of those ranged under 
Athene running. Compare especially AA XIII. 
15. ATHENE VOTING. 
Athene facing; left hand on hip, in right, vote which she 
drops into amphora ; beside her, shield. 
 Rhousopoulos, 
This coin is very obscure in details; it may represent Athene 
Areia, of the Areiopagus, cf. Paus. i. 28, 5. 
16. ATHENE SEATED. 
Athene seated to left on throne; Nike in right hand, spear in 
left ; shield behind seat. 


# Loebbecke (AA xx.) Imh. Ke. 
Beulé, 390, 1. 


Athene seated to left on throne; patera in right hand, spear 
in left; shield behind seat; before her olive-tree. 
#B. M. (AA xxi.) Loebbecke. 
17. ATHENE IN CHARIOT. 
Athene, holding spear advanced, in galloping biga to right. 


 B. M. (AA xxit.) Imh. Rhousopoulos (small size.) 
Beulé, 390, 14 and 15. 


Similar figure in quadriga. ° 
ZL B. M. Loebbecke (AA xxutr.) 
Athene, with spear in raised right, in galloping biga. 

EB. M. 

18. ATHENE-NIKE. Cf. Paus. 1. 22, 4. Temple of Nike 
Apteros. 

Athene or Nike winged facing, clad in chiton and helmeted, 
holds in left hand a standard surmounted by an archaic 
Palladium. 

A Copenhagen (AA xxiv.) 

Rev. Num. 1858, p. 8357: Wieseler, Denkm. 11, 220. 
(Reverse, AO, Owl.) 

This is a remarkable and unique drachm, assigned by 
M. Beulé in the Revue to the time of Conon. It was perhaps 
intended to circulate in Asia, and in fact was probably issued 
from an Asiatic mint. It cannot be said with certainty whether 
the representation should be called Athene or Nike: the helmet 
and the Palladium are in favour of the former attribution. We 
have no reason to think that it reproduces a statue; certainly 
not that of Athene Nike on the Acropolis. 

2.(a) Paus. 1. 1, 3. At Peiraeus. Bronze statue of Zeus, 
holding sceptre and Nike. 
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(6) 11,3. At Peiraeus. Statues of Zeus and Demos by 
Leochares, 


(c) 1.1,4. At Phalerum. Temple of Zeus. 

(d) 1.2, 5. In the gymnasium of Hermes. Statue of Zeus. 
(ec) 1.3,2. Near the royal stoa. Zeus Eleutherius, 

(f) 1.3, 5. In the senate-house. Xoanon of Zeus Bulaeus. 
(g) 1. 18,6. Inthe Olympieium. Colossus of Zeus in ivory 


and gold, set up by Hadrian. 
(2) 1.18, 7. Inthe Olympieium. Zeus in bronze. 
(i) 1.18,9. Temple of Zeus Panhellenius and Hera, founded 
by Hadrian. 
(j) 1.24, 4. On the Acropolis. Statue of Zeus by Leo- 
chares. 
(k) 1. 24,4. On the Acropolis. Zeus Polieus. 
(t) 1. 32,2. On Hymettus. Zeus Hymettius, 
(m) 1. 32,2. On Parnes. Bronze statue of Zeus Parnethius. 
(w) 1. 32,2. On Anchesmus. Zeus Anchesmius, 
ZEvs naked, thundering, left hand advanced; archaic treatment 
of hair and beard ; at his feet, eagle ; sometimes symbols 
in field. 


ZB. M. &. Imh. (BBL) 
Beulé, 249, 281, 357, 368. 


Zeus naked, standing, thunderbolt in right hapvd which hangs 
down, left hand advanced. 

# Munich. B.M. Imh. (BB 1.) 

Zeus naked, standing, thunderbolt in right hand which hangs 


down, in left patera over altar entwined by snake. 


AB.M. (BB 111.) 
Beulé, 396, 1. 


Zeus seated, naked to waist, Nike in right hand, sceptre in 
left. 


4B. M. (BB trv.) 
Beulé, 396, 2. 


Jahn has proposed the theory (NV. Memor. dell’ Inst. A. p. 24) 
that the more archaic Zeus (I.) on the coins is a copy of the 
archaic statue of Zeus Polieus (), and the later Zeus of a 
similar type (I11.) is a copy of the statue by Leochares which 
stood beside it (j). On this theory Overbeck (K. . p. 54) 
remarks that Jahn’s identification of the archaic statue of Zeus 
Polieus though not certain is probable; and certainly its 
parallelism with the recognized type of Athene Polias (AA XIV.) 
is in favour of such identification. To Jahn’s argument as to 
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the statue by Leochares, Overbeck adds that the altar in front 
of the figure on the coin (1m.) may stand for the altar which 
stood before Zeus Polieus, where was performed the annual 
ceremony of the Buphonia or Diipolia (Paus. 1. 28, 11.) 

The seated figure of Zeus (IV.) is very probably copied from 
the colossal statue set up by Hadrian in the Olympieium (9) 
which would naturally be a copy of the chryselephantine statue 
by Pheidias at Olympia. 

3. (a) Paus. 1. 1, 3. At Peiraeus. Temple of Aphrodite, 
founded by Conon, after his victory at Cnidus. 

(6) 1.1, 5. Promontory Colias. Statue of Aphrodite Colias 
and the Genetyllides. 

(c) 1.8, 4. In the temple of Ares. Two statues of Aphro- 
dite. 

(d) 1.14, 7. Near the Cerameicus. Temple of Aphrodite 
Urania: statue by Pheidias of Parian marble. 

(ec) 1.19, 2. In the gardens («for). Temple of Aphrodite, 
and herm of Aphrodite near, called Urania, eldest of 
the Moerae, : 

(f) 1. 22, 3. South of Acropolis. Statues of Aphrodite 
Pandemos ; new, but good. 

(g) 1. 23, 2. On the Acropolis. Statue of Aphrodite by 
Calamis, dedicated by Callias, 

(kh) 1.37, 7. In the pass to Eleusis. Temple of Aphrodite. 

(1) 1. 20, 2, In Street of Tripods. Standing Eros and 
Dionysus by Thymilus. 

Aphrodite does not seem to occur on coinsof Athens. The 
figure described by Beulé (p. 225) as the Syrian Aphrodite is 
Isis; that figured as Aphrodite with the Genetyllides is the 
Delian Apollo. 

Eros facing, with right hand crowns himself; in his left 


a palm. 
AR Imh. 
Beulé, 222. 
Riggauer, Hros auf M. p. 8. 


4. (a) Paus.t.1,4, At Munychia. Temple of Artemis Muny- 
chia. 
(6) 1.19,6. At Agrae. Temple of Artemis Agrotera: nat 
TO dyarwa Sia TobTo ever TOFOY, K.T.r. 
(c) 1. 23,7. On the Acropolis: cal ’Apréuidos iepov éote 
Bpavpwvias, Hpakiténovs pév téxyvn Td dyadpa, TH 
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Oe 5é éotiv dd Bpavpadvos Syjpov 76 dvoya. Kal Td 
dpyaiov Edavov éotw év Bpavpdvi, “Aptemis, ws 
Aéyovowy, 7 Tavpixy. 

(d) 1. 26,4. On the Acropolis: Tijs 8& eixdvos wAnolov Tijs 
"Oruprriodmpouv xarxodv ’Apréuidos ayadpa EatynKev 
érixkrAnow Aevxodpunvis, avéBecay S€ of maides ot 
OcpioroKréovs. 

(ec) 1. 33,1, At Brauron. Archaic xoanon of Artemis. 

(f) 1. 29,2. By the Academy : qepiBords éotiv "Apréusdos 
kat Edava ’Apiorns cat KadXJlorns. 

(g) 1. 38,6. At Eleusis. Temple of Artemis Propylaea. 

Archaic ARTEMIS facing, clad in chiton with diplois, hair in 
formal curls; holds patera and bow; beside her, stag 
looking up. 

ARB. M. (BB v.) Paris (De Luynes) (BB v1.) 

Beulé, p. 287. 

If the archaic figure of Artemis at Brauron was a copy of 
the ancient xoanon carried off by the Persians to Susa and 
given by Seleucus (Paus. 111. 16, 7) to the people of Seleucia in 
Syria, on whose coins (N XI. XII.) we find copies of it, the 
present representation does not reproduce the Brauronian 
statue as Beulé supposed, being of another type. It is far 
more probably an Artemis Leucophryne. The statue dedicated 
by the sons of Themistocles would in all probability be modelled 
more or less closely on the cultus-statue of that deity in her 
temple at Magnesia in Ionia, where Themistocles was dynast. 
This cultus-statue is often reproduced on late coins of Magnesia ; 
the goddess was represented in nearly the same form at Mag- 
nesia as at Ephesus, with polus on head, the body in term-like 
shape, pendent fillets hanging from the outstretched hands. 
The figure on our coin does not fully conform to this description ; 
the feet are articulate, and in the outstretched hands are patera 
and bow; nevertheless the scheme seems rather Asiatic than 
European, and it seems not unlikely that the sons of Themis- 
tocles may have innovated in details on the fixed traditional 
type. 

Archaic Artemis facing, clad in long chiton, holds torch in 
each hand. 


MRB.M. (BB vu.) 
Beulé, 380. 


Artemis (not archaic) or Demeter facing, clad in long chiton, 
D 2° 
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holds torch in each hand: beside her seated Dionysus, 
q.v 


ARB. M. (CC vit.) 
Beulé, 202. 


Artemis running to right, clad in long chiton, holds two torches 
—quiver at shoulder. 


 Loebbecke (BB vu.) B. M. (BB rx.) Rhousopoulos (BB x.) 
Z Loebbecke (BB x1.) Rhousopoulos. (Figure to left.) 


Artemis Agrotera in short chiton, running, spear in her raised 
right hand, her left outstretched ; beside her, hound. 


ARB. M. (BB x1.) 
Beulé, 214. 


Artemis clad in short chiton, running, torch in both hands. 


ARB. M. Imh. (BB xin.) A Imh. (BB xv.) Loebbecke. (BB xiv.) 
Beulé, 375. 


Artemis clad in short chiton, running, a torch in each hand : 
beside her Demeter standing, clad in long chiton, holding 


a torch. 


ARB. M. (BB xvi.) 
Beulé, 325. 


On Athenian coins, Artemis, when she bears one or two 
torches, is not easily to be distinguished from Demeter. The 
figure with short skirts is of course Artemis; as to the figure in 
long skirts we may hesitate: but on some coins, notably x, a 
quiver is distinctly visible, which can of course belong only to 
Artemis. When Artemis appears in company with Demeter 
(xvI.) Beulé (p. 325) calls her Propylaea, there being a temple 
of Artemis Propylaea at the sanctuary of Eleusis. 

5. (a) Paus.1.1,4. At Phalerum. Temple of Demeter. 

(0) 1. 2, 4. Within the Peiraean gate: cal mdAnolov vaos 
éote Anuntpos, ayddpata Sé avtn Te Kal 7 mais Kal 
dada éywr “laxyos: yéypamrar 6€ él To Toly@ ypdap- 
pacw ’Atrtixois épya eivas IpakiréXous. 

(ec) 1.14, 1. vaol 8€ trép thy Kphvnv o pév Anpntpos 
metroinra Kal Kopys. év 8& 76 Tprmroréuou Keluevov 
éoTw ayarpa. 

(d) 1. 22,3. At entrance to Acropolis. Temple of Demeter 
Chloe. 

(ce) 1. 31,1. In the Halimusian deme. Temple of Demeter 
Thesmophoros and Cora. é 

(f) 1. 31,1. In the Prospaltian deme. Temple of Demeter 
and Cora. ? 
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DEMETER, 37 


DEMETER or Cora standing; holds two torches turned down- 


wards. 


AB. M. (BB xvi.) 
# Munich. (BB xviii.) 
Beulé, 198. 


Demeter standing to left clad in chiton and over-dress ; holds in 
right ears of corn, left rests on hip. 


A Oxford. (BB xix.) 
Beulé, 210. 


Demeter facing, head bound with ears of corn, clad in chiton 
with diplois, over-dress over arms; holds in left long 
sceptre, with poppy at top (?); right hand extended. 

M® Paris. (BB xx.) 

Beulé, 253, 1. 

Demeter seated to left crowned with corn; holds in right two 

ears of corn, in left torch. 


RB. M. (BB xxt) 
Beulé, 334. 


Demeter seated to left on throne ; holds in right hand two ears 
of corn, left rests on sceptre. 

4. B. M. Loebbecke. (BB xxi.) 

Demeter seated in chariot of snakes; ears of corn in her hand. 


ZB. M. 
Overbeck, Demzter, pl. ix. 24 and 2b, Imh. J.G@r. pl. o. 26. 


Demeter as above ; torch in left hand. 
#B.M. Beulé, 289, 6; 322-23. 
Demeter standing in chariot of snakes; holds ears of corn and 
cornucopiae. 
R 
Beulé, 289, 2 and 4; 291, 1. 
Demeter as above, holds ear of corn and torch. 


AM Paris. Cf. Beulé, 289. 
fH Imh. (BB xxu.) 
Overbeck, Demeter, pl. viii. 38. 
Demeter, holding torch, standing in chariot of snakes: before 


her Cora holding long torch, behind her Artemis (?) who 


also holds torch. 


i Parma. (BB xxiv.) Rhousopoulos. 
Beulé, 291, 2. Overbeck, Demeter, pl. viii. 39. 


Triptolemus naked, standing in chariot of snakes. 
J Beulé, p. 291, 3. 
Triptolemus naked to waist seated in chariot of snakes ; holds 
i ears of corn. 
: # B. M. Loebbecke. 

In the above list we have not attempted to distinguish types 
which represent Demeter from those which represent Cora. Nor 
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is it possible to determine which of the types represent sculptural 
originals. Most of them are discussed by Overbeck (K. M. 11 
497); and we have not space for so long a discussion as would 
be necessary if we attempted to discriminate them properly. 
6. (a) Paus. 1. 2,5. In the Gymnasium of Hermes. Dionysus 
Melpomenus. 
(b) 1.14,1. Inthe Odeium. A Dionysus Oeas d&cos. 
(c) 1. 20,2. In the Street of Tripods. Temple with statue 
by Thymilus. 
(d) 1. 20,3. Near the Theatre: Tod Avovicou dé éote pos 
TO Ocdtpw TO apxatotatov tepov. dvo Sé eiow évTds 
Tov mrepiBorou vaol Kal Ardvucot, 6 Te EXevOepeds Kal 
dv ’Arxapévns érrolnoev édépavtos Kal ypvaod. 
(ec) 1. 29,2. At the Academia. Temple to which on set 
days was brought the statue of Dionysus Eleuthereus. 
(f) 1. 31,6. At Acharnae. Dionysus Melpomenus and 
Dionysus Cissus. 

Bearded Dionysus, arms and shoulders bare, seated on throne, 
holds wine-cup and sceptre ; hair hanging in long tresses, 
and crowned with ivy. 

M Paris. (CC1.) 


Zi Imh. (CC 1.) B.M. (€C 11.) 
Beulé, 261, 1—3. 


Similar figure; before him incense-altar on table. 


Zi Imh. Photiades. (CC Iv.) 
Beulé, 261, 4. 


Head of bearded Dionysus, crowned with ivy, hair falling in 
long tresses. 


ZE Loebbecke. (CC v.) 
Beulé, 376, 1 and 3. 


There can be little doubt that the figure reproduced on these 
coins is, as Beulé has suggested, the Dionysus of Alcamenes. 
His likeness to the Pheidian Zeus is conspicuous in regard to 
his general attitude and the fashion of his outer garment, which 
does not cover the upper part of his body, but is brought over 
the left shoulder. There does not seem to have been a chiton 
under it. He is well adapted for a great cultus-statue, and that 
he served as such is proved by the table and altar of the coin Iv. 
The head on the coin last described seems to be an exact 
enlargement of the head of the seated figure. It is certainly of 
noble type, but we may be somewhat surprised to find Aleamenes 
perpetuating so archaic a fashion of doing the hair. 
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Bearded Dionysus standing, clad in long chiton; hair in 
archaic fashion; holds wine-cup and thyrsus transversely, 
the latter bound with fillet. 


RB.M. (CC v1.) 
Beulé, 376. 


Young Dionysus standing, clad in short chiton, holds wine-cup 
and rests on thyrsus. 

MR Bunbury. Num. Chron. 1881, pl. iv. 4. 

Young Dionysus, standing in long chiton; holds in right hand 
mask, in left thyrsus. 


AB. M. (CC. vir.) 
Beulé, 373. 


Dionysus seated, facing, clad in long chiton, two torches over 
shoulders; beside him Demeter or Artemis standing, 
holding torch in each hand. 


RB. M. (CC viit.) 
Beulé, 202. 


Of these figures the first (CC VI.) seems undoubtedly a copy 
of an archaic statue, of about the time of Calamis. The figure 
holding a mask may be copied from one of the statues of 
Dionysus in the Theatre or its neighbourhood. The female 
figure in company with Dionysus should be Demeter rather 
than Artemis ; the artistic type, however, would do for either, 

Paus. I. 21. THEATRE oF Dionysus. 

The Theatre of Dionysus; above, the wall of the Acropolis, 
over which the Erechtheum, the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis. 


EB. M. (CC x.) Photiades. (CC 1x.) &e. 
Beulé, 394; Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, No. 2, 


It seems probable that this Theatre was chosen as a type for 
coins in consequence of the great improvements effected in it 
about the time of Hadrian, notably the erection of an elevated 
logeion. See C.I.A. iii. 239. Donaldson has called attention to 
the openings or niches which appear on the coin at the top of 
the cavea and at the foot of the Acropolis rock, and has cited in 
connexion with them the words of Pausanias, I. 21, 3, who says 
that at the top of the theatre is a cave in the rocks, wherein is 
a tripod, and in it Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of 
Niobe. In Michaelis’ plan of the Acropolis a cave is indicated 
at the same spot, which was formerly blocked by the choragic 
monument of Thrasyllus (Descr. Arcis Athenarum, 1880.) On 
the Brit. Mus. coin (X.) there is an appearance of a monument 
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over one of the caves, but this appearance is probably due to 

accident only. 

7. (a) Paus. 1. 2, 5. In a sanctuary of Dionysus. Apollo 
made and dedicated by Eubulides. 

(6) 1.3, 4. In or near the temple of Apollo Patrous. Apollo 
Patrous, by Euphranor ; Apollo, by Leochares; Apollo 
Alexicacus, by Calamis. 

(c) 1.3, 5. Inthe Senate-House. An Apollo, by Peisias. 

(d) 1.8, 4. By the temple of Ares, “Azo\A@y avadodpevos 
Tala THY Kop. 

(ec) 1.19,1. Near the Olympieium. Statue of Apollo 
Pythius, 

(f) 1. 19, 1. Near the same place. Temple of Apollo 

Delphinius. 

(g) 1.19, 3. Lyceium. Temple of Apollo Lyceius. 

(h) 1. 21,3. Cave in Acropolis-rock. Apollo and Artemis 
slaying the Niobidae. 

(t) 1.24, 8. Near the Parthenon. Statue in bronze of 
Apollo Parnopius, by Pheidias. 

(k) 1. 28, 4. On the north-west of the Acropolis. Sanctuary 
of Apollo in a cave. ‘ 

(1) 1.31, 2. At Prasiae. Temple of Apollo; connected with 
Hyperboreans. 

(m) 1. 31,6. At Acharnae. Worship of Apollo Aguieus. 

(n) 1. 37,6. The pass to Eleusis. Temple and statue of 
Apollo. 

Archaic APOLLO, naked, polos on head, holding in right hand 


the three Charites on a sort of frame, in his left, bow. 
A Copenhagen. 
#Imh. (GC x1.) Loebbecke. (CC xu.) 
Beulé, 364. 
Wieseler,-Denkmaeler, No. 126, &c. 


Similar figure, griffin rearing against him on each side. ' 


RM Paris. (CC xu.) B.M. (CC xiv.) | 
Beulé, 364. 
Furtwingler, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p. 381. 


This figure has long been recognized as a copy of the Delian 
statue of Apollo by Tectaeus and Angelion, which held the 
Charites in its hand. Furtwingler /.c. was the first to identify 
the griffins, 

Apollo standing, naked, right hand outstretched, in left, bow. 


AB. M. (CC xv.) 
Beulé, 271, 1-2, ~~ 























APOLLO. 


Similar figure, holds branch and bow. 
EB. M. (Facing.) (CC xv.) 
Lambros. (To right.) CC xvit.) 
Beulé, 271, 3. 
Apollo standing, naked, his right hand on his head, in his 


left, bow. 
ARB. M. (CC xvut.) (Beside him tripod on stand.) 
Beulé, 285. 
: Beulé, 285. (Behind him laurel.) 


Apollo standing, naked, his right hand on his head, his left 


rests on lyre. 
#B.M. (CC xrx.) Rhousopoulos, 
Beulé, 285, 3. 
Apollo to left, clad in long chiton, holds patera and lyre. 
EB.M. (CC xx.) Loebbecke. (CC xxt.) 
Beulé, 388, 2. : 
The descriptions of Pausanias are not sufficiently exact to 


enable us to identify with certainty any of these figures of 
Apollo. But the early figure CC Xv.-xvVIL is connected by 
Furtwingler (Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 456) with the so-called 
Omphalos Apollo of Athens and the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo of 
the British Museum. TT. Schreiber (Athen. Mittheil. 1884, 
p. 248) maintains that it is probably a copy of the statue in the 
Daphnephoreion at Athens (Athenaeus, x. p. 424 F). That in 
which the hand rests on the head (XVIII. xIx.) seems from the 
description of a statue of Apollo Lyceius (above, g) in Lucian 
(Anacharsis, 7) to be meant for a copy of the statue in the 
Lyceium. The tripod and the laurel would very well represent 
such a locality as the Lyceium. 
8. (a) Paus. 1. 8, 4. Near the temple of Ares. Statues of 
Theseus and Herakles. 
(b) 1.17, 2-6. Temple of Theseus. Paintings of battles with 
Centaurs and Amazons. 
(c) 1. 24,1. On Acropolis. Fight of Theseus and the 
Minotaur. 
(d) 1.27, 8. Story of people of Troezen that Aegeus hid 
sword and sandals under a rock for Theseus to lift. 
On Acropolis, group in bronze embodying the tale. 
(e) 1.27,9. On Acropolis. Dedicated group of Theseus 
driving the bull of Marathon. 
Also 3, 1 and 15, 2. 
THESEUS standing, naked, right arm outstretched, left resting 


on club. 
# Beulé, 398, 1. 
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Theseus standing, right hand extended, club in left. 

Z Loebbecke. (DD 1.) 

Theseus naked, raising with both hands rock, beneath whica 
are sword and sandals. 


4, B. M. Loebbecke. Imh. (DD u.) Rhousopoulos. 
Beulé, 398, 2. 
Wieseler in Berichte k. Ges. d. Wiss. Gottingen, 1886, p. 71. 


Theseus, holding in right hand club, seizing with left prostrate 


Minotaur. 


4B. M. Imh. Rhousopoulos. (DD 111.) 
Beulé, 398, 4. 


Theseus, club in raised right, lion’s skin on left arm, rushing 
on sinking Minotaur. 
EB.M. (DDw.) Loebbecke. 
Beulé, 398, 5. 
Theseus as in last, without Minotaur. 
ZB. M. (DD v.) Loebbecke. Beulé, 398, 3. 
Theseus holding Minotaur by the horn, and striking him 
with club. 
£B.M. (DD vi.) Soutzo. 
Beulé, 398, 6. 
Theseus (?) driving a bull before him (the Marathonian 
bull 2). . 
iB. M. Loebbecke. (DD vit.) Rhousopoulos. Vienna. (DD vii.) 
Beulé, 392, 1. 
Head of Theseus, beardless, club on shoulder. 
& B. M. &e. 

It is remarkable that the only sculptural records of Theseus 
mentioned by Pausanias are: his statue beside that of Herakles 
(a) ; his fight with the Minotaur (c) ; his lifting the stone (d) ; and 
his driving the bull of Marathon (e). The subjects of all these 
four representations appear on coins, but no other deed of Theseus, 
none of the exploits, for instance, which were depicted in the 
metopes of the so-called temple of Theseus. This is an interesting 
fact, and shows that many people at Athens were, like Pausanias, 
more impressed by separate groups than by those which merely 
formed part of the decoration of a temple. It is likely that one 
of the coins (DD 1.) gives us the type of the statue of Theseus ; 
and the group of Theseus raising the stone, as it appears again 
quite similarly treated on coins of Troezen (M XI.), is probably a 
copy of the bronze group on the Acropolis. As to the other 
types we cannot say whether they are original or copies; but 
the tameness with which the bull walks before the hero seems 


scarcely worthy of a sculptural group. 














EIRENE. 43 


9.—Paus. 1. 8,2. Near the Tholos, Ecpjvn pépovea IIdodTov 
maida. (A work of Cephisodotus.) 

EIRENE clad in long chiton with diplois, over-dress at her back, 
holds in right long sceptre, on left arm young Plutus, 
who extends his right hand, and holds in his left 
cornucopiae ; her head turned towards the child. 


ZB. M. (DDix.) Munich. (DD x.), &c. 
Beulé, 202. (Demeter and Dionysus. ) 
Friedrichs, Arch, Zeit. 1859, 1-14 (Gaea Curotrophos. ) 
Brunn, Ueber die sog. Leucothea, 1867 (Eirene and Plutus.) 
Friedlander, Zeit. f. Num. v. pl. 1. 5. 
Kohler, Athen. Mitth. vi. 363-71. 


The identification of the group here presented has been 
attempted by many archaeologists, with varying results, which 
are above slightly indicated. The view usually accepted is that 
of Brunn, who sees in it a copy of the Eirene and Plutus of 
Cephisodotus, of which he supposes a sculptural copy to exist 
at Munich. Wieseler (D.A.K. I. 99b) is disposed to find 
difficulties in this view. He remarks that the sceptre does not 
properly belong to Eirene [she does, however, hold it on late 
Roman coins], and further that the statue of Cephisodotus was 
in marble while the original of the Munich group was in bronze. 
He therefore prefers the attribution of Cora and the child 
Iacchus. Overbeck (Gr. Plastik. 11. 8) remarks that on the 
coin Eirene holds the end of the cornucopiae: this, however, 
does not seem to be the case in the specimens we have 
examined. 
10.—Paus. 1.8, 4, Near the temple of Ares. Statues of Herakles 

and Theseus. 

1.19, 3. Cynosarges. A temple of Herakles. 

I. 24, 3, On the Acropolis. Herakles strangling 
serpents, 

1. 31,6. At Acharnae. Herakles worshipped. 

1. 32,4. At Marathon, Herakles worshipped. 

HERAKLES standing, naked, right hand resting on side; left 
hand, wrapped in lion’s skin, rests on club. 


ZE Loebbecke. Rhousopoulos. (DD x1) 
Beulé 397, 1. 
(Beulé 397, 3, is of Uxentum in Calabria.) 
Kohler, Athen. Mittheil. v1. p. 365. 


Herakles clad in long chiton; right hand rests on club, in 
left, cornucopiae. The coin thus described by Beulé 
(397, 2) is identical with the following :— 
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Herakles as a term, lion’s skin over shoulders, right hand 


rests on club, in left, cornucopiae. 
# Munich. (DD xu.) Cf. Hartwig, Herakles m. d. Fiilihorn, p. 51. 


The Herakles first described (XI.) is exactly in the attitude 
of Glycon’s statue. 
Herakles naked, standing to left; right hand advanced, in left, 
club, which rests on ground. 
 Rhousopoulos. (DD x11.) 
11.—Paus. 1. 8, 5. Od mdppw Sé éotacw ‘Appodios Kai’ Apioto- 
yeltov ot xtelvavtes"Immapyov..... Tav dé avdpidvTov 
oi pév eiot Kpitiou téyvn, tods &€ apyalovs éotnoev 
"Avtnvep. Eépfou 5é, ws elrev ’AOnvas éxdTrdvTe@v 
To aotu "AOnvaiwy, amayayopévov Kal TovTovs ate 
Aagupa, Katéreurpev atepov "AOnvalos ’Avtioyos. 
HARMODIUS and ARISTOGEITON charging : Aristogeiton bearded, 
holding sheath in left hand, chlamys over left arm: 


Harmodius beardless, naked, sword in raised right. 


RB.M. (DD xiv.). Paris. (DD xv.) 
Beulé 335 ; Friedrich, Arch. Zeit. 1859, p. 64-71, pl. cxxvm. 


Harmodius naked, facing, holds sword raised, and sheath. 


M Athens. é 
Kohler in Zeit. f. Num. x11. 103. 


Harmodius naked, charging to left, right hand raised with sword. 
Z Loebbecke. (DD xv1.) 
Aristogeiton advancing to right, sword in right hand, chlamys 


on left arm. 
Z Loebbecke. (DD xvu.) 
Aristogeiton (?) advancing to right, holds sword and chlamys. 
ZE Loebbecke. (DD xviit.) 

This group from the statues of Critius and Nesiotes has so 
often been discussed that it is unnecessary to say anything more 
about it. See Overbeck, Gr. Plastik, 1. p. 118, and Michaelis in 
Journ. Hell. Stud. v. 146. The three coins of Mr. Loebbecke 
(XVI.-XVIII.) seem to be unpublished, and the two first of them 
are decidedly interesting in point of style; the powerful forms of 
the heroes remind us of the Naples statues. 
12.—Paus. 1. 15, 1. “Iodou 8€ mpos tHv ctoav tv TMotxlrnv 

ovopatovow amd tav ypagav, éotiv “Epyis yadxods 
Karovpevos ’Ayopaios Kal mvAn TAHaIOV. 

I. 22,8. At entrance to Acropolis. Hermes Propylaeus. 

I. 27,1. Ketrar 58 év r@ vad ris Todddos “Eputs EvXov, 
Kéxpotros eivat Xeyouevov avadOnua, bd KrAadwv pup- 
aivns ov cvvorrTor. 
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HERMES. 45 


I. 28,6. On the Acropolis. A Hermes. 


HERMES as terminal figure, caduceus in left hand. 
AM Paris. (DD xix.) 
Beulé 152. 


Archaic Hermes bearded standing to right, holds caduceus in 


left hand. 


AMR (DD xx.) 
Beulé 348 (Beulé mistakes the caduceus for a wreath, and calls the figure the 
hero Stephanephoros. ) 


Hermes running, chlamys flying, holds purse and caduceus. 


A Loebbecke. (DD xxi.) Rhousopoulos. 
Beulé 362, 1. 


Hermes naked, standing, holds strigil and caduceus (?) 


A Vienna. (DD xxu.) Loebbecke. (DD xx.) 
Beulé 362. 


The archaic figure of Hermes (Xx.) may be a copy of the 
Hermes Agoraeus set up before the Persian wars. See Hermes, 
XXI. pp. 493, 600. The figure carrying a purse (XXI.) would seem 
to be a later Hermes Agoraeus. The third figure (XXII. XXII.) 
we cannot positively identify ; the strigil is clear and this seems 
to indicate Hermes if we compare the Hermes Promachus at 
Tanagra (X x1.) ; but the caduceus is not certain; in fact the 
object looks more like a club. Perhaps the figure may be 
Theseus or Herakles. 
13.—Paus. 1.18, 1. To d€ iepov Trav Avocxovpwr éotiv apyaiov: 

avtol Te éoT@Tes Kal of Traides KaOnpevol adic éd’ 
immov. 

1. 31,1. The Dioscuri worshipped at Cephalae. 

The Drioscurt, naked, their arms about one another, one holds 
patera, the other spear. 


R (EE 1.) 
Beulé, 339. 


This type of the Dioscuri seems to be a copy of an archaic 
work ; they embrace one another like Dermys and Citylus on 
the Boeotian mcnument. Hegias an Athenian artist of early 
times made statues of the Dioscuri, which were afterwards 
carried to Rome. See Pliny, V.H. xxxiv. 78. 
14.—Paus. 1. 20,3. "Hv ’Apiotiwv ’AOnvaios, 6 MiOpidarns 
mpeaBevew és Tas TodELs TAS “EAANVidas expHto: odTOS 
dvérevcev “AOnvaiovs MiOpidatnv OécOar ‘Popalwv 
érrimpoa bev. 

Coins of Athens of the late type bearing the name of Aristion, 
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and the name of Mithridates, as well as his badge, a 
star between two crescents. 

RB. M. &. Beulé, 237. AZ Berlin, Zeit. f. Num. tv. 9. 

15.—Paus. 1. 21,4. Tod dé "Ackdrnmiod 70 iepov és Te TA ayar- 
pata éotwv, O1dca Tod Oeod TeTrointat Kal TOV Traldwr, 
Kal és Tas ypadas Oéas aEcov. 

1, 23,4. Oedv ayddpata éotiv “Tryelas te, tv “AoKAnmiod 
maida elvat Aéyovat, Kal "AOnvas érixrAnow Kal tadTns 
“Trytelas. 

ASKLEPIOS clad in himation; his right hand rests on serpent- 
rod, his left on his side. 


ARB. M. (EE 11.) Z Loebbecke (EE 111.) Rhousopoulos (KE Iv.) 
Beulé, 331 and 401. 


Similar figure, but left hand raised. 

A Beulé, p. 331. 

Hygieia; holds in left hand patera, snake rising over her 
shoulder. 


RB. M. (EE v.) 
Beulé, 259. 


Hygieia; holds in left hand patera; behind her, stem of tree 
whence snake rises over her shoulder ; her right resting 
on her side. ’ 

& Beulé, 259. 

16.—Paus. 1. 18, 9. Hadrian builds a gymnasium at Athens. 

Table surmounted by head of Athene wreath and owl; beneath 
it sometimes amphora, or in field, palm. 

AB. M &e, 

Similar; side of table inscribed AAPIANEIA. 

Berlin. Rhousopoulos. 

Similar table; on it small figure of Pallas and owl; beneath, 
amphora; to the left, palm. 

# B. M. Rhousopoulos, 

The Berlin coin proves that this agonistic table has reference 
to games established by Hadrian. 
17.—Paus. I. 22,8. Charites by Socrates, at the entry to the 
Citadel. 

Three female figures clad in long chitons, moving hand in 

hand ; the foremost with outstretched hand. 


& B. M. de Hirsch (EE v1.) 
Beulé, 297. 
Benndorf in Arch. Z. 1869, 61. 
Bliimner in Arch. Z. 1870, 83. 


This coin does not unfortunately help us in the interpretation 
of this much discussed group, which appears frequently on 
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CHARITES. 


Athenian reliefs. Whether the figures represented are three 

nymphs, three Charites, or the three daughters of Cecrops 

remains uncertain. 

18.—Paus. 1.23. "Eat 88 rod voriov xaXovpévov Ttelyxous, 6 Tis 
axpordrews és TO Oéatpov éote TeTpappévor, éml TovTOU 
MedSovons tijs Topyovos émlypucos dvaxectas Kepadr, 
Kal Trept avtTny aiyls temoinrat. 

A Gorgon-head also on the aegis of Athene, &e, 


Head of MEDUSA. 


R EB. M. &e. 
Beulé, 346. 


19.—Paus, 1. 28, 4. Pan venerated in grotto near Propylaea. 
PAN seated in grotto on side of Acropolis-rock. 
#. See Acropolis. 
20.—Paus. 1. 32,4. Monument of Miltiades at Marathon, and 
a trophy of white marble. 


MILTIADEs armed, dragging a captive Persian to a trophy. 


4B. M. Imh. (EE vu.) Photiades. (EE viii.) 

In the Theatre were statues of Miltiades and Themistocles ; 
beside each, a Persian prisoner. (Schol. Aristid. I. p. 535, 
Dind.). 
21.—Paus, I. 33,2. Mapaddvos &é cradiovs paddiota éEnKovta 

amréxet “Papvods .... pwixpov 5é amd Oardcons dvw Nepé- 
cews éotwy iepov. .. . Pevdias Tov ALOov eipydcarto dyakpa 
pev elvar Nepécews, TH xehar7 dé Ereoti tis Oeod oré- 
gavos éddgous Exwv kal Nixns ayddwata od peydda: 
tais 5& yepoly exer, TH wév Krddov pyréas, TH SeEa SE 
pidrnv. 

Coin of Cyprus: fourth century B.c. Goddess facing, clad in 


long chiton, holds branch and patera. 


AB. M. Cypriote legend. 
Six in Num. Chron. 1882, 89. 


The identification of the figure on the coin with the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus, a work of Agoracritus, not of Pheidias, is advocated 
by M. Six, and has much in its favour. In the flourishing times 
of Athens coins of Cyprus and the neighbouring coast bear not 
unfrequently copies of the great statues of Athens. 
22.—OTHER TYPES at Athens: 


Isis standing to left, lotus on head, holds flower. 
AB. M. (EE rx.) 
Isis or Demeter facing, clad in long chiton and over-dress, holds 
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ears of corn and long torch or sceptre: on head, head - 


dress of Isis. 


RM Paris. (EE x.) 
Beulé, 248. 


Tyche facing, holds sceptre and cornucopiae. 
RBM. (BE x1.) 
Nike standing to left, winged, holds cornucopiae (?) and drops 
lot into amphora. 
AM Vienna. (EE xt.) 
Hero facing, naked, spear in raised right hand, left rests on 
side, 
RB. M. (EE xu.) 
Metellus laureate seated facing, holds in right spear or sceptre, 
in left, sword across knees. 
A de Hirsch (KE xtv.) 
Similar figure, crowned by Nike who holds wreath and sceptre, 
MRB.M. (GE xv.) 
Draped female figure seated to right on rock, rests left hand 
on a column. 
Z Berlin. (EE xvi.) Loebbecke. (EE xvu.) 
Published by Beulé (p. 400) as a figure of Solon: Lange 
(Athen. Mittheil. v1. p. 69) is much nearer the mark in suggesting 
that it may be a Demeter; but even this attribution is uncertain. 


ELEUSIS. 


1.—Paus. 1. 37,2. Temple of Demeter and Cora on the sacred 
way. 
1. 37,6. Another in the pass to Eleusis. 
1. 38,6. Temple of Triptolemus at Eleusis. 
I, 38,7. The Sanctuary of the two Goddesses. 
DEMETER seated in chariot of snakes, veiled, holds in right 


hand ears of corn. 


4B. M. &. (BE xix.) 
Imhoof, M. G. pl. C, 28. 


Triptolemus, standing in chariot of snakes, holds two ears ot 
corn in right hand. 


AB. M. &e. 
Imh, 1.4. pl. C, 29. 


Triptolemus seated in chariot of snakes, naked to waist : holds 
in right hand two ears of corn, 


AB. M. &. (BE xx.) 
Imh. M.G. pl. C, 27. 
Overbeck, Demeter, pl. ix. 1 a and 6, 
Athen. Mittheil. 1v, 250 and 262. 

















OROPUS. 


OROPUS. 

1.—Paus. 1. 34,2. Kai ’Opwriois vads ré eotiv ’Apdiapaov cal 
ayarpa revcod ALOov. 

AMPHIARAUS seated on throne, naked down to waist ; his right 
hand extended, in his left, long sceptre; at his feet, 
snake, 

Gallienus. B.M. (EE xvu.) 

Head of Amphiaraus bearded and laur. 


# Auton. B. M. 
Koehler in Athen. Mittheil. 1v. 262. 


On these coins Amphiaraus is represented exactly in the 
guise of Asclepius, as a god rather than as a hero, in accordance 
with Pausanias’ statements. 


SALAMIS. 


Paus. 1. 36,1. Ev Sadapive 82 .... tpomatov €otnxev ard 
tis vinns tv Qemartoxrns 6 Neoxdéovs aitios éyéveto 
yevéo Oat Tots “EdXAnot... . vavpayovrtav 5é "APnvalwv 
mpos Mndous Spaxovta év tais vavol réyetas favfvas, 

THEMISTOCLES in cuirass, helmeted, standing on galley, holds 

wreath and trophy; on ship, owl; before it, snake. 

EB. M. Photiades. (BE xxt., xx.) Imh. Loebbecke. 

Beulé, 305. 

Owl and snake sometimes absent. 
OTHER TYPE: 

Demeter standing to left, holds in right hand ears of corn, in 

left, torch. 


J Caracalla. Welzl de Wellenheim, Catalogue, No. 3966. (It is however 
doubtful whether this coin be not misread. ) 
Kohler, Athen. Mittheil. iv. 262. 


1. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


Since previous parts of the Commentary were published, 
several new types, or better specimens of types already pub- 
lished have been discovered, in most cases owing to the friendly 
cooperation of the custodians of the national collections at 
Berlin and Paris and to Prof. Rhousopoulos. These we subjoin, 
preserving the same order of subjects as in the earlier paper 
and the same numbers of sections where possible. In cases 
in which the passages of Pausanias have been already cited 
at length we here content ourselves with a mere reference. 
H.S.—VOL. VIII, E 
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MEGARA. 

8. APOLLO facing, clad in citharoedic costume; holds branch i 
and lyre. i 

ff Anton. Pius. Paris. (FF 1.) é 


This is a variety of A IX., and apparently a copy more or less . 
free of a statue of Praxiteles. In this specimen the attitude of | 
the god appears less stiff than in A IX., and the body rests more 
on one leg than the other. It is of course a great gain if we 
can trace a citharoedic type of Apollo to Praxiteles. 

ARTEMIS holding bow and drawing arrow from quiver; Apollo } 
as above ; Leto leaning on sceptre. | 
i Commodus. Rhousopoulos, (FF 1.) 

It is interesting to compare this type with A x. The figure 
of Apollo in it is more closely like the detached Apollo of A Ix., 
and thus the probability that the group reproduces that of 
Praxiteles is increased. There is a correction to make in 
the description above under Megara, § 8: Artemis holds a bow, 
not as there stated, a plectrum. 

9.—ATHENE standing erect, spear in raised right hand, shield 
on left arm. : 
AE L. Verus. Rhousopoulos. (FF 11.) 
This is a better specimen than A XI. 
PAGAE. 
1 a—lIsIs standing in temple; holds sistrum and vase. 
i Commodus. Rhousopoulos, (FF tv.) 
Isis to right, and Asklepius, standing face to face. 
E Sep. Severus. Rhousopoulos. 
2.—HoRSEMAN galloping right or left, chlamys flying. 


i Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos. 
Geta. Rhousopoulos. 


Possibly this figure may represent Aegialeus, son of Adrastus, 
whose tomb was at Pagae, Paus. 1. 44, 7; but more probably it 
stands for the Emperor. 








CoRINTH. 

3.—Athene Chalinitis taming PEGasvs. 

Anton. Pius. Paris. 

Athene here takes the place of the more usual Bellerophon. 

Chimaera. 

i Commodus. Rhousopoulos. 

6.—Istumus holding patera and rudder, seated in circular 
temple with conical roof surmounted by dolphins: on 
either side of temple, tree. 

i Domna, Paris. (FF v.) 














Vind 


CORINTH. 51 


This coin seems to represent a different sacellum of Isthmus 
from that already figured (¢ xxxvil.). The form of the temple, 
and the pose of the statue within it, are quite different in the 
two cases, 
10.—PosEIpon naked, standing; right foot rests on a rock; 

trident in raised left hand; in right hand, which hangs 
down, aplustre (?) ; behind, tree. 


££ Caracalla. Rhousopoulos. 
Cf. D 11. 


Poseidon seated on throne, holds dolphin and trident trans- 
versely. 

ZE Domitian. Berlin. 

A variety of D Liv. 

Poseidon, holding dolphin and trident, in chariot drawn by 
four horses. 

 Plautilla. B. M. 
11.—Quadrangular HARBOUR; at the top, temple, to which steps 

lead from the water, to left of it a shrine (?) to right a 
statue (?); at the two sides a range of colonnades: in 
the water, two Tritons, face to face. 

Z& Caracalla. Rhousopoulos. (FF v1.) 

As D LX. represents the harbour of Cenchreae, so the present 
coin seems to represent that of Lechaeum, which was a made 
harbour on the Corinthian gulf and the chief station of the 
Corinthian war-fleet. The temple in that case would be 
Poseidon’s (Paus. I. 2, 3, gore 5é ev Acyalo pév Tocedavos 
iepov Kal d&yaduwa yadxoor). 

Poseidon standing naked, holds dolphin and trident; before 
him Aphrodite, holding shield, with her back to him; 
between them, Eros. 

Zi Commodus. Berlin. 

13.—APHRODITE, facing, draped, holds in right hand apple, in 
left hand the end of her dress. 

#£ Auton. Rhousopoulos. (FF vit.) 

Obverse, Head of Lais or Aphrodite. A different type of 
Aphrodite from D Lxx. The figure may however be Tyche, as 
there is an attribute which looks like a cornucopiae. 

Aphrodite, holding mirror, in a biga drawn by Tritons, 

#L Nero. Munich. (FF viit.) 

Previously mentioned, but not figured. 
19.—ZEus seated to left on throne, holds Nike and long sceptre. 


# Hadrian. Rhousopoulos, (FF 1x.) 
M. Aurelius. B. M. 


ES 
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Probably a representation of the Capitolian Zeus; the throne 
has no back, otherwise the type is closely like that embodied 
by Pheidias in the Olympian Zeus (P XXI.). 
20.—PaLLas seated on throne; holds in right, Nike; in left, 

spear; against which rests shield. 
Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos. (FF x.) 
Possibly Roma rather than Pallas. 
Pallas standing, on basis: her right hand is extended, in her 


left spear. 


iM. Aurelius. Loebbecke. 
Plautilla, Rhousopoulos (FF x1.) 


The basis shows that we have here a copy of a statue: that 
it is of Pallas is not quite certain, the head not being clear on 
either specimen. 
23.—HERAKLES facing, head turned to left ; holds in right hand 

club which rests on a cippus, on left arm lion’s skin. 


# Anton. Pius. Berlin (FF x11.) 

A different type of Herakles from F cul, ctv.; but like 
them probably a copy of one of the numerous statues of Herakles 
which the city must have contained. 

Herakles naked standing to left; right hand raised, in left, 
which is partly raised, club and lion’s skin; before him, 
Aphrodite holding shield. 

# Commodus. Berlin (FF x11.) Cf. F crv. 

24,—PEIRENE personified as a nymph, naked to waist, seated on 
throne; holds on her lap water-pot; behind, snake 
to left. 

i Caracalla. Berlin. 

Cf. F cvil., but in the present case Peirene is seated on a 
throne, a fact confirming the view that the coin-type is a copy 
of a figure by the spring. 
25.—Paus. 11. 2,8. Kat ’Améddov érixrnow Kradpios yarxods 

éort. Of. IL. 3, 2. 

APOLLO naked, standing, holds in right plectrum, in left lyre 
which rests on tripod ; snake twined round tripod. 

& Sept. Sev. Berlin (FF xiv.) 

This figure of Apollo is connected by tripod snake and lyre 
with the oracular functions of the god, and therefore probably 
stands for Apollo Clarius. The oracle of Apollo at Clarus was 
celebrated and said to have been founded by Manto, daughter 
of Teiresias. 
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28.—HERMES naked, seated on rock, ram (?) beside him; the 
whole group on a basis, in front of which is a basin for 
water. 

JE Commodus. Paris (FF xv.) 

This adds another to the representations on coins of Corinthian 
fountains : the figure of Hermes seems to be a copy of that in 
the sacellum, F cx1.; the figure of the ram, however, is not to 
be clearly made out in the present coin. 
33.—APHRODITE, naked, but holding shield ; kneeling at the 

feet of the Emperor. 

£ Sept. Severus. Berlin. 

Aphrodite, naked to waist, turned to right, supporting with 
both hands shield which rests on pillar: the whole in 
tetrastyle temple on rock. 

Hadrian. Rhousopoulos (FF xvi.) 

This is a curious variety of G@ CXXI.—CXXVIL., inasmuch as 
Aphrodite is turning in the wrong direction, and her shield 
rests on a pillar which stands in the place occupied on other 
coins by Eros. 

34,— OTHER TYPES at Corinth. 

Military female figure (Achaia?) seated on rock, holds spear 
and sword, looks backward; behind her, spears and 
shields. 

# Plautilla. B. M. 

This specimen serves to correct our description of @ CXL., in 
which we call the spears ears of corn. 

Turreted female figure sacrificing left at altar; holds in left 
hand rudder. 

Anton. Pius. Paris. 

This seems to be a form of Tyche. 

Turreted female figure holding sceptre, standing beside 
trophy. 

Caracalla, Berlin. 

An embodiment of the city of Corinth. 

The Emperor, standing, in a tetrastyle temple. 

Nero. B. M. Rhousopoulos, &c. 

Male figure standing; holds in right hand tessera; over left 
arm chlamys. 

Z Domitian. Rhousopoulos. 

Perhaps an Athlete drawing lots for his turn in the Isthmian 


games, 
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Maenad clad in short chiton: holds in raised right hand torch 
or knife (?), in Jeft human head. 

#E Caracalla. Rhousopoulos (FF xvii.) 

Perseus facing, naked, holds in right hand head of Gorgon, in 
left harpa. 

# Auton. Paris. 


ani ia. 


TENEA. 
Cf. Paus. 11. 5, 3. 
TYPES. 
Dionysus (?) standing to left; holds in right hand kantharos, F 


in left thyrsus. 
# Domna Zeit. f. Num, 1. 320, pl. rx. 3. 
Tyche standing. 
Z Sept. Severus. B. M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 1x. 23. 


SICYON. 
9. ASKLEPIOS seated on throne, sceptre in raised left hand, 
right hand extended over the head of a snake. 
Geta. Paris. 
Cf. the statue at Epidaurus, L, 111.—v. 
OTHER TYPES at Sicyon, 
14, Amazonian figure, clad in short chiton, on top of pillar; she 
extends her right hand, and holds in left spear. 
#E Caracalla. Paris (FF xvii.) 
Either a statue of Artemis (cf. 11. 10, 2) or one of the numerous 
memorials of notable persons which existed at Sicyon, 
Isis to left; holds sistrum and vase. 
f Geta. Rhousopoulos. 
Horse ridden by human head. 
Geta. Rhousopoulos, 
PHLIUs. 
1.—Bearded male head crowned with reeds (AsopPus ?). 
Auton. B. M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. vii. 6. 
3.—ARTEMIS running to right, holds in left hand bow, with 
right hand draws arrow from quiver: dog at her feet. 
i Geta. Berlin (FF xix.) 
4a.—Paus. I. 18, 7. Od moppw 5é éotw 6 Karovpevos 
oudanrds. 
OMPHALOS represented as a circle in the midst of a wheel. 
MR Auton. B. M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. vit. 4. 
5a.—Paus, u. 18, 7. "“Eore S¢ wat ’AmoAX@vos, kal adro 
“Iovdos. TO pev 52) ayadpa Tod Avovicou Shrov racw, 
aoavtas 5é cal Td Tod ’AmoAXwrvos. 


—— 
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APoLLo naked, standing to right; bow in advanced left hand. 
JE Geta. Rhousopoulos (FF xx.) 
6.—APHRODITE (?) facing, right hand raised, 
J. Domna, Rhousopoulos. 
It is impossible to determine whether this figure is of 
Aphrodite or some other goddess, owing to the bad preservation 


of the coin. It may be of Hebe. 


CLEONAE, 

OTHER TYPES : 

Asklepios seated to left on throne, extends his right hand over 
head of coiled snake, in his left hand sceptre; dog lying 
behind him. 

f Sept. Severus. Berlin. 

A close copy of the Epidaurian statue by Thrasymedes : 
ef. L 111.—v. 

Artemis to right, holds in left hand bow, with right hand 
draws arrow from quiver; dog at her feet. 

 Plautilla. Berlin. 

Artemis facing, head turned to left, dog beside her ; on either 
side a cypress. 

J Sept. Severus, Brunswick (FF xx.) 

NeEMEA. (Coins of Argos.) 

2.—HYPSIPYLE running to left in alarm with arms spread 
towards erect serpent, which holds in its coils the body of 
Opheltes inverted. 


# Hadrian. Berlin. 
ARGOS. 


8.—Perseus bearded (?) standing, chlamys over shoulders ; holds 
in right hand harpa, in left Gorgoneion. 
ZE Sept. Sev. Berlin (FF xxu1.) 
This type of Perseus is quite different from the conventional 
figure of I XvIl., XVIII. 
9.—APOLLO (Lycius?) naked, facing, holds in right hand a 
branch ; rests left elbow on Ionic column. 


Ai M. Aurelius. Rhousopoulos. 
L. Verus. Rhousopoulos (FF xxuI.) 


Above described, but not figured: possibly a reproduction of 
the work of the sculptor Attalus (Paus. I. 19, 3.) 
16.—LETOo, right hand raised to shoulder, the left extended over 
a small figure of Chloris, within a temple. 
#E Anton. Pius. Paris (FF xxiv.) Berlin. 
These important coins complete the proof that the group of 
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these coins, as well as of K XXXVI.—VIII. is a copy of the work 
of Praxiteles. On these specimens there is nothing in the left 
hand of Leto, her right hand is raised to her shoulder, whether 
to a quiver or to adjust her dress. Chloris seems to be a 
somewhat stiffly-draped figure. 
17.—DEMETER standing, clad in long chiton; holds in extended 
right hand poppy-head, in left ears of corn. 
ZE L. Verus. Berlin (GG 1.) 
Demeter, holding poppy-head and ears of corn, in a railed 
inclosure. 
Sept. Severus. Paris. 

The pose of this figure is not unlike that of Demeter on 
K xxxix. The inclosure in which she stands, probably the 
only occurrence of such a barrier on Greek coins, proves that 
the figure is a copy of a statue. The coin is too ill-preserved to 
be reproduced. 
18.—One of the Dioscurt, naked, standing, holds spear and 

sword. 
#£ Hadrian. Rhousopoulos, 
Antinous. Paris. 
19.—Two figures of EILEITHUIA to left, each holding two 
torches, one raised, one lowered. 
#® Hadrian, Paris. 
21.—ATHENE standing, holds in right hand patera, in raised 
right spear, against which leans shield. 
#£ Hadrian. Berlin (GG 1.) 
24.—ASKLEPIOS seated on throne, in the front of a temple with 
five Ionic columns at side. 
#. Anton. Pius. Berlin (GG 11.) 

We have here further proof that the statue of Asklepios by 
Xenophilus and Strato is that reproduced on the coins. The 
coin however on which the figure of Hygieia appears, K XLvVIII, 
is not of Argos, but of Aegium: see R x. 
29.—ARES standing, armed, clad in short chiton, holds patera 

and spear. 
J. Domna. Rhousopoulos. 

Compare IL L. 
30.—OTHER TYPES at Argos. 

Goddess standing, clad in long chiton; holds patera and 
sceptre. 

£ Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos (GG tv.) 

Goddess standing, clad in long chiton, holds pomegranate (?) 
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and sceptre; on either side of her, altar; behind her a 
second figure clad in long chiton, who raises her right 
hand and holds sceptre in left. 

J. Domna. Rhousopoulos (GG v.) 

Standing figure, apparently male, holding long sceptre in round 
shrine on basis. 

# Anton. Pius. Paris (GG v1.) 

Artemis running, discharging arrow. 

iM. Aurelius. Paris. 

River-god reclining (Inachus ?). 

& Ant. Pius. Rhousopoulos. 

EPIDAURUS. 

2.—The AskLepios of Thrasymedes seated to left; before him, 
snake, 

#£ Anton. Pius. Berlin (G@G@ vu.) 

Cf. L ur—v. The p: sent coin is added because of its 
remarkable execution and preservation. Even the head of 
Asklepios is quite distinct ; it is closely like that of Zeus on 
fourth century coins. 

3.—HYGIEIA standing in round temple. 
Z Anton. Pius. Berlin (@@ vuit.) 

In this coin as in L, VI. the details of the figure are not clear, 
nor even its identification certain. She stands to left, clad in 
long chiton and over-dress; her right hand is extended, her left 
hangs down. 

6.—OTHER TYPES at Epidaurus. 

Female figure facing, in chiton and over-dress; holds in raised 
right long sceptre, in left a vessel (2). 

A Anton. Pius. Paris. Berlin. 

AEGINA. 

3.—Nude figure of APOLLO, right, in the act of discharging an 
arrow. 

# Auton. Munich (GG 1x.) 

This is a different type of Apollo from L 11, but probably 

like it a copy of a work of art of the early Aeginetan school. 
7.—Is1s ; holds sistrum and vase. 
Geta. Rhousopoulos. 
TROEZEN. 

4.—APOLLO holding an arrow and leaning on a tripod, around 
which is twined a serpent; he is draped from the waist 
downwards, 

Z& Sept. Severus, Paris (GG x.) 
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5a.—Paus. 1. 31, 10. Kal ‘Epps éevtadda éoti Torvytos 
KaXovpevos ; close to the statue, an olive. 

HERMES facing, right hand raised, in left hand chlamys and 
caduceus ; at his feet, on either side, ram and lyre. 

E Sept. Severus. Paris (GG x1.) 

Hermes advancing to right, drags goat by the horns, and holds 
in left hand caduceus. 

Sept. Severus. Paris (GG x11.) 

7.—HIpPpoLytus, standing, chlamys over shoulders, spear in 
raised left. 


ZECommodus. Rhousopoulos. 
Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos. 


Hippo.ytus, with spear and sword, before Phaedra (or her 
nurse), who approaches him in an attitude of sup- 
plication. 

Sept. Severus. Berlin (GG xu.) 

9.—ASKLEPIUS standing at altar, snake-entwined staff in his 
left hand ; all in temple. 

ZE Commodus, Rhousopoulos (GG xiv.) 

10.—FounTAIW, a pillar with lion sitting thereon, water flowing 
into basin from his mouth. 

& Sept. Severus. Loebbecke (GG xv.) 

A curious variant on the representation of the same subject 
on M x., where the water flows from between the lion’s feet, and 
the basin is supported by a pillar, and not, as here, by legs. 
12.— OTHER TYPES at Troezen. 

Circular shrine, apparently surrounded by pillars: in the front 
of it, closed doors. 

#E Commodus. Berlin (GG xvi.) 

HERMIONE. 

1—PosEIpon naked, standing to right, holds trident and 
dolphin, left foot rests on rock. 

ff Caracalla, Berlin (@G@ xvit.) 

3.—The drapery of Dionysus on M 1. is peculiar, consisting of 

a skin or nebris reaching down to the knees: it may be that 
this is the black goat’s skin from which at Hermione Dionysus 
took his name. 
Lerna and Naupiia, Coins of Argos. 
3.—PosEIDON naked, standing, left foot propped on a rock ; 
holds trident and dolphin. 


E Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos. 
AMYMONE seated on rock, her right hand raised to her neck, 
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her left resting on hydria; before her Poseidon standing ; 
holds trident in right, and carries chlamys over left arm. 
£ Ant. Pius. Rhousopoulos (GG xviir.) 

This description cannot be relied on, as the prongs of 
Poseidou’s trident, and the hydria of Amymone, the two details 
which identify the scene, are obscure. There is an uncertain 
object (sca-snake ?) above the left arm of Poseidon. Compare 
L Liv. 

Amymone seated on rock, hydria at her feet; right hand 
extended, left rests on rock. 

E Paris (GG x1x.) 

Amymone standing, clad in long chiton; her right hand is 
raised to her neck, in her left she holds hydria, 

Antoninus Pius, Rhousopoulos (GG xx.) 

There is a curious likeness between this type and L L1., the 
hydria on this coin appearing instead of the dolphin in the 
other. Probably in both cases the intention is to represent 
the nymph. 

LACEDAEMON. 
1—ARTEMIS Astrateia facing, clad in short chiton with 
diplois; holds in right hand strung bow, in left spear 
and shield; beside her, stag. 
Zi J. Domna. Rhousopoulos (GG xx1.) 
This interesting coin entirely confirms our attribution and 
description of N 1. as Artemis Astrateia, 
GYTHEIUM. 
1.—HERAKLES bearded in form of a term, clad in lion’s skin, 
arm folded over breast. 
Z£ Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos. 
Closely resembling VY VI. 
COLONIDES. 
Niche or distyle TEMPLE, within which a female figure, 
indistinct. 
f Geta. Rhousopoulos (GG xxu.) 
ASINE. 
OTHER TYPES at Asine. 
Perseus facing, naked, holds in right hand harpa, in left head 
* of Medusa. 
A.J. Domna. Rhousopoulos (GG xxu1.) 
Coiled snake, on basis. 


i Sept. Severus. Berlin. 
Plautilla, Imh, 
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Apparently a reproduction of some votive work of art. 
Terminal figure of Hermes, draped, right hand holds end of 


nebris, in left caduceus. 


4E Sept. Severus. Berlin. 


Draped female figure; holds what looks like a huge wreath or 


shield. 
/E Sept. Severus. Berlin. 


PYLos. 
1—PALLas standing to right, clad in long chiton; holds in 
raised right spear, on left arm shield, 
E Sept. Severus. Rhousopoulos (@G@ xxIv.) 
PATRAE. 


Male figure standing on column in circular ENCLOSURE; he 
seems to wear military dress, or short chiton; his left 
hand is raised and rests on a spear or sceptre. 


i J. Domna. Rhousopoulos. 


A variety of R1.; probably a figure of an Emperor, from a 


market or gymnasium. 


I.—INDEX OF ARTISTS. 


(1, 2, 8, &c. refer to the sections under. cities, 1*, 2*, 3*, de. to the Supplement. ) 


Aeginetan school—Aegina, 3, 3*, 6, 7 

Ageladas—Messene, 5, Aegium, 3 

Agoracritus—Athens, 21 

Alcamenes—Athens, 6 

Angelion—Athens, 7 

Attalus—Argos, 9, 9* 

Bryaxis— Megara, 6 

Calamis—Tanagra, 3, 5 

Callon—Troezen, 2 

Cephisodotus I. — Megalopolis, 1, 
Athens, 9 

Cephisodotus II.—Anticyra, 2 

Critius—Athens, 11 

Daedalus—Thebes, 2 

Damophon—Messene, 2, 4, Aegium, 1, 2 

Dipoenus—Cleonae, 1 

Endoeus—Tegea, 2 

Eucheir—Pheneus, 2 

Eucleides—Bura, 1, Aegira, 2 

Gitiadas—Lacedaemon, 8 

Hegias—Athens, 13 

Hermogenes—Corinth, 13, 13* 

Hermon—Troezen, 5 

Leochares—Athens, 2 

Lysippus — Megara, 4, Sicyon, 6, 

Argos, 11 





Menaechmus—Patrae, 3 
Myron—Athens, 1 (7) 
Naucydes—Argos, 6 
Nesiotes—Athens, 11 
Onasimedes—Thebes, 3 
Pheidias—Megara, 8, Elis, 2, Pellene, 
1, Athens, 1 (1-5) 
Polycleitus—Argos, 6, 11 
Praxias—Delphi, 2 
Praxiteles — Megara, 8, 8*, 11, 12, 
Argos, 16, 16*, Elis, 6, Man- 
tineia, 2, Plataea, 1, Anticyra, 2 
Pythocles—Sicyon, 5 
Scopas—Sicyon, 7, Elis, 5, Delphi, 2 
Scyllis—Cleonae, 1 
Soidas—Patrae, 3 
Strato—Argos, 24, 24* 
Strongylion—Megara, 1, Pagae, 1 
Tectaeus—Athens, 7 
Theocosmus—Megara, 3 
Thrasymedes—Epidaurus, 2, 2* 
Timarchides—Elateia, 1 
Timarchus—Anticyra, 2 
Timocles—Elateia, 1 
Xenophilus—Argos, 24, 24* 
Xenophon—Megalopolis, 1 
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ORDER OF CITIES. 


II.—ORDER OF CITIES. 


(With references to Plates). 
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PART I. 


Megara, A 1-15 
Pagae, A 1-7 
Aegosthena, A 1 
Corinth, B 1-G 144 
Sicyon, H 1-20 
Phlius, H 1 
Cleonae, H 1, 2 
Argos, I 1-L 56 
Epidaurus, L 1-8 
Aegina, L 1-8 
Troezen, M 1-12 
Methana, M 1-4 
Hermione, M 1-3 
Asine, M 1, 2 
Lerna and Nauplia, M 
1,2 


PART II. 


Lacedaemon, N 1-19 
Gytheium, N 20-0 9 
Asopus, O 10-13 
Boeae, O 14-16 

Las, O 17-21 
Thuria, O 22-24 
Messene, P 1-7 
Corone. 

Colonides, P 10 
Mothone, P 8, 9, 11-14 
Pylos, P 15, 16 


Cyparissia, P 17-19 
Elis, P 20-24 
Dyme. 

Patrae, Q 1-R 5 
Aegium, R 6-24 
Helice. 

Bura, § 1-3 
Aegira, S 4-9 
Pellene, S 10-14 
Arcadia. 

Mantineia, S 15-20 
Orchomenus, § 21-T 3 
Pheneus, T 4-8 
Cleitor, T 9 
Stymphalus, T 10-12 
Alea. 

Caphyae, T 13~17 
Psophis, T 18-21 
Thelpusa, T 22-24 
Heraea, T 25, 26 
Megalopolis, V 1-8 
Methydrion. 
Lycosura. 
Phigaleia, V 9-19 
Tegea, V 20-24 


PART III. 


Plataea. 

Thebes, X 1, 2 
Tanagra, X 3-17 
Thespiae, X 18-21 


Coroneia. 

Phecis. 

Delphi, X 22-Y 14 
Elateia, Y 15, 16 
Anticyra, Y 17 
Athens, Y 18-EE 17 
Eleusis, EE 19, 20 
Oropus, EE 18 
Salamis, EE 21, 22 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Megara, FF 1-3 
Pagae, FF 4 
Corinth, FF 5-17 
Tenea. 
Sicyon, FF 18 
Phiius, FF 19, 20 
Cleonae, FF 21 
Argos, FF 22-GG 6 
Epidaurus, GG 7, 8 
Aegina, GG 9 
Troezen, GG 10-16 
Hermione, GG 17 
Lerna and Nauplia, GG 
18-20 
Lacedaemon, GG 21 
Gytheium. 
Colonides, GG 22 
Asine, GG 23 
Pylos, GG 24 
Patrae. 


III—SUBJECTS REPRESENTED IN PLATES. 


(Order of K. O. Miller). 


Zeus seated, A 8, K 25, 26, P 20, 21, 
Q 17,86, Vj, BB 4, FF 9 

Zeus standing, A 4, E 89, 90, H 10, 
K 28, L 54, 06, 11, P 4-6, R 12, 
13, 15, 18, 8 14, BB 1-3. 

Zeus ; head, K 27, P 22, 23, R19 

Zeus ; childhood, R 14 

Hera seated, I 12, 18, 15, Q 18 

Hera ; head, I 14 

Hebe, I 15 


Hebe ; head, H 1 

Peacock, I 16 

Poseidon seated, D 52, 54-56. 

Poseidon standing, B 6, D 53, 60-63, 
69, F 104, L 8, O 3, 16, Q 19, 20, 
T 13, GG17. See also Athene. 

Poseidon ; head, D 51 

Poseidon in chariot, D 57-59 

Poseidon and Amymone, M 2, GG 18 

Triton, X 7, 8 
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Demeter seated, H 20, BB 21, 22 

Demeter standing, A 12, 13, K 39, 
R 17,8 1, T 9, 15, V 15-19, BB 
16-20, 24, CC 8, GG 1 

Demeter ; head, T 22 

Demeter in chariot, BB 23, EE 19 

The Chthonia, M 3 

Arion, T 23 

Triptolemus, G 138, BB 24, EE 20 

Apollo seated, X 20, Y 5-7 

Apollo standing, A 9, 10, F 109, I 22- 
24, L 2, M1, N 8, 9, 16, 17, 
50,21, 28, 24, P29; 8:16, T 17, 
V 5, X 10, 21, 24-26, Y 1-4, CC 
11-21, FF 1, 2, 14, 20, 28, GG 
9, 10 

Helios in chariot, F 101, 102 

Apollo ; head, Y 8, 9 

Artemis seated, C 32 

Artemis, Al, 2, 10, D 66-69, H 17- 
10, Mt, 2, 6) I=4, 21, 128;°0 
8, 9, 21, 28, P 8, 18, Q 6-10, 11, 
a0, Se Ol, 22; 84, <5, 32, 17, 
Bl 24, “T14, 19;-20, V 5, 9, 10, 
X 3-5, Y 14, 17, BB 5-16, FF 2, 
19, 21, GG 21 

Artemis and Callisto, 8 22, 23 

Priestess of Artemis, Q 13 

Leto, A 10, F 2 

Leto and Chloris, K 36-38, FF 24 

Hephaestus, P 9, G 136 

Athene seated, AA 20, 21, FF 10 

Athene standing, A 11, D 55, E 91-93, 
F116, H1, 1 20, M 3, 5, N 13, 010, 
AG, 22; Y, 21, 12, 15, 18, Q 
14, 15, R 20, S 7, 10, V 19, 21, 
Y 10, 11, 15, 16, 18-22, Z 1, 2, 
8-10, 13, 18, 19, 22, 23, AA 1-19, 
FF 8, 11, GG 2, 24 

Athene in chariot, AA 22-23. 

Athene; head, M 1, 2, N 14, 15, Y 
23-25 

Athene, Cepheus and Sterope, V 22, 
23 

Athene and Poseidon, Z 11, 12, 14-17 

Athene and Marsyas, Z 20, 21 

Ares, G 137, L 50 

Aphrodite, D 63, 70, 71, F 104, G 125, 

134, H 16, L 51, M 4, 9, 0 5, P 10, 

Q 10, R23, T1, V 8, 14, X19, FF 

7, 18, 16 








Aphrodite in chariot, D 72, FF 8 
Aphrodite on goat, P 24, Elis 5 
Aphrodite: head, E 73 
Aphrodite and Eros, G 121-124, H 15 3 
Eros, 8 9 

Hermes seated, F 110, 111, R 4, FF 
15 

Hermes standing, E 86, 87, K 32, 33, 
i, 10, O77, BR 6, TGV 3h 38, 
X 11-16, DD 19-22, GG 11, 12 

Hermes and young Dionysus, E 88, 
N 5-7, T 4, 5. 

Dionysus seatel, A 3, E 81, 82, CC f 
1-3 

Dionysus standing, A 5, E 77-80, H 
4:6, % 46, M 1, O12, P17, Os 
B43, T 2 7, 21, 26, 26, Eis 7, 
X 1, 7-9, CC 6, 7 

Cista of Dionysus, Q 1-4 

Dionysus ; head, CC 5 i 

Satyrs, T 3 i 

Marsyas, T 8. See also Athene 

Pan, H 12, N 28, V 3, 4, Y 12, 18 

Pan and Syrinx, T 24 

Maenad, H 6, 7, FF 17 

Asklepius seated, K 47, L 3-5, R 9, 
GG 3,7: 

Asklepius standing, A 7, H 13, K 35, 
O 1, 2, 14, 19, P 1, Q 24, S 18, 15, 
EE 2-4, GG 14 

Asklepius ; head, L 2 

Childhood of Asklepius, L 1 

Temple with serpent, F 118 

Asklepius and Hygieia, A 6, F 117, 
R 11 

Hygieia or Epione, H 14, K 48, L 6, 7, 
O 20, R 10, EE 5, GG 8 

Cronus, G 135 

Dioscuri, M 7, O 4,8 18, EE 1 

Hecate, K 41, L3 

Nemesis, L 58, O 13 

Eirene and Plutus, DD 9, 10 

Nike, G 141, 142, AA 24 

Charites, I 11, EE 6 

Kileithuia, R 6-8, K 40 





River-god, T 18, X 6, Y 1 4 
Nymph seated, P 105-108, V 13, GG [ 
18, 19 


Nymph standing, L 51, GG 20 
Three Nymphs, X 17, EE 6 
Tyche, A 14, E 83, 84, H 2, 3, K 29, 

















80,.M 2, 12, S 8 X 18, EE 11, 
12 

Tyche; head, E 85, K 31, P 2, X 2 

Populus, G 139 

Genius of city, G 143 

Gens Julia, I 96 

Isthmus, B 10, 21, 22, C 33-38, FF 5 

Harbours personified, C 39, 40, G 134 

Achaia, G 140, R 16 

Roma, R 2 

Isis, D 64, F 119, O 15, EE 9, 10, 
FF 4 

Isis with Horus, L 52 

Cybele, A 4, F 120 

Phrygian dance, Q 16 

Herakles, F 103, 104, H11, 110, N 10, 
21, 017, R 3, 8 2, 3, V6, 7, 24, 
DD 11-13, FF 12, 13 

Labours of Herakles, I 1, M 1, T 10-12 

Theseus, M 11, DD 1-8 

Hippolytus, L 54, M 8, GG 13 

Melampus, A 1 

Atalanta, V 20 

Amphiaraus, EE 18 

Ino and Melicertes, B 18-24 

Melicertes, B 1-17 

Bellerophon and Pegasus, C 25-32 

Opheltes and Hypsipyle, I 2-9 


SUBJECTS REPRESENTED IN PLATES. 





Danae, L 49 

Perseus, I 17-21, FF 22, GG 23 

Perseus and Athene, I 20 

Diomedes with Palladium, K 43-45 

Phthia, R 24 

Areas, S 20 

Cleobis and Bito, K 34 

Eucleides, A 1 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, DD 14-18 

Miltiades and captive, EE 7, 8 

Themistocles on ship, EE 21, 22 

Metellus, EE 14, 15 

Athletes, C 41-46 

Uncertain figures, A 15, H 8, 9, L 8, 
55, 56, N 18, 19, P 14, 16, S 19, 
T 16, EE 13, 16, 17, FF 18, GG 4-6, 
22 

Fountains, F 112-115, M 10, GG 15 

Harbours, D 60, 65, L 1, P 8, Q 21-23 

Acropolis, G 126-133, K 42, M 3, 4, 
Z 3-7, CC 9, 10 

Temples without statues, B 11, 13, 
D 49, 50, E 94, 95, L 7, X 22, 23, 
F 6, GG 16 

Theatre of Dionysus, CC 9, 10 

Gates and arches, A 5-7, F 97-100 

Tombs, E 74, 76, H 1, 2 

Other buildings, C 47, 48, G 144, R1 
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‘ EXCAVATIONS IN CARIA. 


Mr. NewTon in his History of Discoveries, p. 588, gives the 
following account of an excyrsion to the peninsula which lies to 
the west of Budrum (Halikarnassus) where he was then 
excavating :— 

We next proceeded to examine the hill with the level top. This 
hill is called Assarlik. 














Fig. 1—WaALL At ASSARLIK. 


In ascending it we came to a piece of the wall of an ancient city 
with a massive gateway, running down the hill from north to south 


(Fig. 1). 
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Ascending from this gateway we passed several other lines of 
ancient walls, and on gaining the summit of the hill found a plat- 
form artificially levelled. There are not many traces of walls here. 
The sides of the hill are so steep on the north and east that they do 
not require walls, The platform terminates on the north-east in a 
rock rising vertically for many hundred feet from the valley below. 
The top of the rock is cut into beds to receive a tower. The view 
from this platform is magnificent. 

[After brief mention of several tombs passed in the way down, 
Mr. Newton proceeds :] 

The acropolis which anciently crowned the rock at Assarlik must 
have overlooked a great part of the peninsula and commanded the 
road from Halicarnassus to Myndus and Termera. From the 
number of tombs here, and their archaic character, it may be 
inferred that this was a fortress of some importance in very early 
times. 

It has been stated ante p. 41, that there were in the peninsula in 
the time of Mausolus, eight towns still held by the Leleges, the 
inhabitants of six of which he forcibly transplanted to his new 
metropolis, Halicarnassus. The two which were left independent 
on this occasion were Myndus and Syangela ; and when the proximity 
of Gumisch-lu to Assarlik is considered, and the importance of both 
sites in reference to the defence of Halicarnassus from the north- 
west, I think it probable that, as the former place is certainly the 
site of Myndus, we must look for Syangela at Assarlik. It is 
curious that the tombs which I discovered here presented in their 
plan and structure several peculiarities, which are also to be met 
with in the earlier tombs of Etruria, and this archaic character leads 
me to ascribe them to the indigenous population of Caria, rather 
than to the Dorian settlers. In the time of Strabo the tombs and 
fortresses of the Leleges could still be pointed out in various parts 
of Caria, though this race had long since ceased to exist ; and hence 
it is probable that their remains were distinguished from later 
Hellenic works by some peculiarity of structure. This statement of 
Strabo may further serve to explain the obscure tradition preserved 
in Stephanus Byzantius, that Syangela received its name from 
having been the place of interment (cota) of the indigenous king 
(yéAas) Car, who may be regarded as the eponymous founder of the 
Carian race. This may be only a mythical way of stating the 
general fact, that at Syangela were tombs believed to be those of 
the earliest native races in Caria; and if it be admitted that the 
site of this ancient city is to be found at Assarlik, the tombs 
observed by me may be connected with this vague tradition. 


HLS.—VOL. VIII. F 
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In historical times, Syangela was governed by a tyrannos and 
paid tribute to Athens at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. 


Fig. 2 represents a wall of a far more primitive type than 
the regular masonry of Assarlik, which exists at Myndus in the 

















Fic. 2,.—WaA.LL At Mynpus. 


same district. This wall runs along the crest of the peninsula 
on the west of the harbour of Myndus and reaches from the 
summit to the sea on the north. 

The Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies have much 
pleasure in laying before the Society reports received from 
Mr. Paton of excavations conducted among the tombs of this 
interesting district, the cradle, and down to the time of 
Mausolus, the home of the Leleges. It is unnecessary to point 
out the importance of this new material in reference to the 
earliest history of Greece and even Italy :— 


REPORT ON TOMBS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
HALICARNASSUS. 


The acropolis of Assarlik between Myndus and Halicarnassus 
has been identified by Mr. Newton with Souagela, which as its 
name signified was the burial-place of the kings. The existence 
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in its neighbourhood of a large series of tombs of the same class 
as those described by him (Halicarnassus, &c., pp. 580 seq.) 
supports this conjecture. The tombs seen by Mr. Newton are, I 
believe, those situated in a valley running north. Those which I 
shall describe are on the ridge facing the acropolis to the S.E., 
and beyond this on both sides of a torrent bed, the direction af 
which is south-easterly, and which joins the sea near Chifoot- 
Kale-si; by Mr. Newton identified with Termera. 

Of these tombs the most conspicuous are two large tumuli 
situated some distance to the §.E. of the acropolis, on a saddle 
between two rocky eminences. They are close together, and 
externally similar. 

I will first describe that on the east (A). See Fig. 3. 
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A circular wall of two courses of irregularly shaped stones, ot 
which only a small portion is visible, incloses the whole structure. 
The diameter of the circle must have been about 30 ft. On the 
top of this are piled the loose stones forming the tumulus; in 
the centre is the sepulchral chamber, closed at the top by two 
large stones, and entered by a passage opening to the N.W. 
It was filled up half with stones and half with earth, which 
must have fallen in from above. As the section shows, the two 
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walls parallel to the entrance passage curve inwards very 
considerably as they rise, so as to support the two large blocks 
which form the roof; the two other walls curve less sensibly, the 
length at the top being 3ft. 9in. The dromos is roofed by 
large rectangular stones. The door is formed by a large 
rectangular block resting on two others with a threshold stone 
between them. Its height is 3 ft. 3 in., width of the threshold 
3 ft., at the top 2ft.6in. The walls of the chamber and of the 
dromos are built of irregularly shaped stones. The tomb, like 
all the others here, had been plundered. I found in it :— 


Pottery—1. At the end opposite the entrance, resting on a 
flat stone, a portion of a large urn filled with bones and ashes. 

2. A bowl with two handles and lip, Fig. 4. 

3. A small amphora, Fig. 6, with remains of ornament 
composed of four horizontal bands surmounted on each side 
by two sets of concentric half-circles. 

Fragments of iron weapons, among them a portion of a lance- 
head, and of a curved knife. 


The sepulchral chamber of B is similar to A. It is some- 
what smaller; the door leading to the passage is loosely built ; 
the dromos opens to the S.W. 

Here were found :— 

1. Fragments of a cinerary vase, similar to that from A, in the 
neighbourhood of a flat stone opposite the entrance, 

2. Fragments of a thin curved plate of bronze nailed to 
wood. 

3. Two gold spiral ornaments, Fig. 7. 

4, Fragments of iron weapons. 


To the S.W. of these two tumuli, on the top of the same 
ridge, which commands a magnificent view of both seas, are a 
series of circular and rectangular inclosures formed by single 
courses of polygonal stones. I could distinguish at least seven 
circles and four rectangles, the rectangles in all cases closely 
adjoining the circles. Each circle contains a sepulchral chamber 
covered by two or three large blocks. In the rectangles, I found 
no traces of such tombs, but in one a small superficial cavity 
lined with four siabs of terra-cotta, and covered by a large 
circular stone. Many such stones, more or less circular in shape, 
averaging 3 or 4 ft, in diameter, convex on the upper side, flat on 
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the lower, are to be seen lying about near, so that these 
receptacles must have existed here in considerable numbers. 
The one mentioned contained only ashes. It was only after 











Fic. 5.—Heicur 3 INcuHEs. 





Fic. 6.—Heicut 64 INcHEs. Fic. 7,—AcTuaL SIZE, 


examining the inclosures lower down the hill, where a good 
many of these ostothecae remain intact, that I recognised their 
existence here. The objects found in some of the latter show 
them to be contemporary with the larger tombs. 

The circular inclosures are evidently the remains of tumuli, 
the greater portion of the earth and stones which composed 
the mound having been removed. The construction of the 
chambers is in all cases the same as that of A, the sides curving 
inwards and forming a kind of arch, on the top of which rest 
the covers. 

To commence with the tomb furthest to the east (C). 
The dimensions of the chamber are, at the bottom—length, . 
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11 ft. 8 in.; width, 9 ft. 8 in.: at the top—length, 9 ft.; 
width, 6 ft. 7 in.: height, 6} ft.: height of entrance, 3} ft.; 
width, 3 ft.: length of dromos, 13 ft. 

The top has fallen in; the entrance passage opens to the 
S.W. The interior had been much disturbed. Portions of two 
cinerary amphorae were found on flat. stones at the corners 
opposite the entrance. They had ‘seemingly been placed within 
sarcophagi of terra-cotta riveted with lead and furnished with 
handles, fragments of which were found im sitw, in the longi- 
tudinal axis of the chamber. Fragments of another similar vase 
were found in the corner to the right of the entrance. 

In all I found here :— 

1. The fragments of sarcophagi above mentioned. 

2. Portions of three cinerary amphorae. Of one a considerable 
part remains, and I put it together roughly and photographed it 
(Fig. 8). The surface is unhappily much destroyed ; the body of 
the vase was decorated with two series of bands alternately black 
and white, but these disappeared in cleaning. The white is 
clearer in colour than the white on vases of the late Mycenae 
style. The rest of the body of the vase has apparently been 
coloured black. The neck is apparently decorated with a large 
maeander ; and the handles, which are flat, are thus ornamented 
on the outside, Fig. 9. 

3. A cup with one handle. 

4, A small jug, Fig. 5. With this may be compared Fig. 26 
of Schliemann’s Mycenae. 

5. Numerous other fragments of pottery, including part of a 
bowl with a broad band painted close to the rim. 

6. Fragments of a large jar with impressed or moulded 
zigzag ornaments, Fig. 10. 

7. One bronze fibula and fragments of two others, one with 
double spring. 

8. A circular ornament of beaten gold, decorated with five 
punctuated triangles at the upper edge, with a catch behind for 
suspension, Fig. 11. 

9. An oblong piece of beaten gold with zigzags, and at each 
end a hole for a nail, Fig. 12. 

10. A small ring of twisted gold wire, Fig. 13. 
11. Fragments of iron weapons, among them a spear-head; a 
knife curved towards the point; a small knife. 
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Adjoining this tomb is the rectangular inclosure in which is 
the ostotheca mentioned above. 


D to the west of C—Sepulchral chamber of similar con- 
struction within circle. 


Length of chamber. ....... . 8ft. 8in. 
a Oe eee ee. SS 
Pe ES a 8 ke 


The chamber contains three tombs, thus arranged (Fig. 14). 
Their dimensions are equal, 6 ft. by 1 ft. 10in. They are lined 
with terra-cotta slabs 14 in. thick; the height of the lining is 
1 ft. 5in.; the dromos opens to the N.W.; the width of the 
door is 2 ft. 3 in. 
































Fig, 14, Fig. 15. 


Here were found :— 

Pottery—1. Fragments of more than one large vase, with 
remains of painted ornament, horizontal bands and large 
concentric circles, Fig. 15. 

2. Portions of a small thin kylix, of elegant shape, with dull 
black glaze. 

Fragments of iron weapons, among them a knife. 


#.—Another circular inclosure. The chamber was only 
partially cleared out, so I cannot describe it. A jug with 
narrower neck than Fig. 5 was found in its position on the 
floor of one grave. There were no traces of terra-cotta sarcophagi 


here. 
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Lower down the hill to the south for a long distance on 
both sides of the stream, wherever a small ridge affords a flat 
space, are similar inclosures. Here rectangles predominate ; 
some of them contain large sepulchres, together with the small 
receptacles described above, others apparently only the latter. 
The circles are few, and only contain in the centre these small 
ostothecae. 

I will describe two adjacent rectangular inclosures which I 
examined, 


M.—Lengih, 45 ft.; breadth, 18 ft. Here, at the east end, were 
found only two ostothecae, with the covers in situ. Both con- 
tained ashes. In one was a small fibula similar in shape to 
those from C. These receptacles, unlike that above, are lined, 
not with tiles, but with four stones. They are usually about 
18in. by 12 in. 

N.—A double inclosure. The plan, Fig. 16, shows the 
arrangement of the tombs and small receptacles. In one of 
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the lattes, 8, the ashes were contained in a large vase, and a 
portion of a bowl, ornamented with concentric circles and a 
horizontal band encircling it near the rim, was also found here. 

The tomb is comparatively narrow, measuring 8 ft. 5 in. by 
3 ft. It has no entrance. The place ofa sarcophagus was taken 
by a large jar,-5 ft. lin. by 2ft. 10in. at its greatest width, 
pointed at the bottom. In it was found part of a bronze fibula 
with a larger spring than those in the other tombs. 

I also opened two ostothecae in a large inclosure, O, further 
down the hill, and in one were found fragments of pottery, 
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somewhat better preserved than those from other tombs, and 
showing the characteristic decoration of horizontal bands and 
concentric circles. 

This inclosure also contained at least five larger tombs like 
that in V. In one of these I found the pithos still in its place. 
Inside it was found a large bronze fibula, Fig. 17. At the side 
of the tomb underneath the pithos I found :— 

1. A Biigelkanne (Fig. 18) ornamented on the shoulder with 
concentric half-circles. The inner lip of the spout is attached 
to the Biigel in the centre. 
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2. A three-legged vase (Fig. 19) with traces of horizontal 
bands and small concentric circles. 





Fic. 19.—Hertcut 7 INcHEs. 


3. Portions of a large amphora without handles. 
I also cleared out two tombs on the same ridge where the 
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circular inclosures are situated, but higher up. The tops of both 
had been carried away; and the depth of earth was only about 
two feet. In the first were found a number of fragments of 
terra-cotta sarcophagi with elaborate geometrical designs, pro- 
duced by moulding, not by colour. Below are sketches of the 
designs on some of these fragments, Figs. 20 to 25. In Fig. 20 
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the depressed surfaces are shaded, the other figures give only 
the general pattern. In the second was a brick sarcophagus 





Fic. 21.—Sca.e }. 


without ornament and portions of a jar; also two bronze armlets, 
and two bronze spirals of 6 inches diameter. 
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These results, though meagre enough, are yet sufficient to 
show the system of ceramic decoration which prevailed among 





Fic, 22.—Sca.e }. 


the Leleges (?), and this is of great importance at the present 
stage of conjecture concerning early Greek pottery. 





Fie, 28.—ScaAeE }. 


On all the fragments, with one exception, which bear any 
trace of painted ornament, this consists of horizontal bands 
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either alone or in combination with large concentric circles or 
segments of circles. This exception is a very small vase, and is 
decorated with horizontal bands and a zigzag pattern. The 
impressed ornaments on the larger vessels of coarse clay, 





Fic. 24.—Scatz }. 


including some small fragments that I have not mentioned, 
consist exclusively of zigzag or wavy patterns. The decoration 
of the sarcophagi, however, is largely composed of intersecting 
circles and maeanders. On one of the pieces of gold we have 
this same design ; on another a series of triangles. 





Fic. 25.—Scatr 3}. 


There is no trace of any but geometric design. 
The fibule are all of one pattern. 

The weapons are exclusively of iron. 
The bodies have in all cases been burnt. 
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LATER Report, FEBRUARY 1887. 


Assarlik.—Contiguous to the large tombs described by Mr. 
Newton here, are rectangular inclosures containing ostothecae 
covered by large circular stones like those I have described. I 
found none of these in situ. The four tiles he mentions in a 
note as having been dug up by a peasant near one of the tombs 
formed, no doubt, the sides of one of these ostothecae. 

Other Sites—1. On the western part of the same range on 
which the Assarlik tumuli are placed is another series of tombs. 
They commence to the east of the windmills marked in the chart, 
and extend as far as the top of the mountain west of these mills. 
They are all on or close to the actual summit of the ridge. 
Those I noticed were all inside rectangular inclosures. Tombs 
cut in the rock occur sporadically near Assarlik and here. 

2. Immediately above the small village known as Mandrais, 
on the road from Gumisch-lii (Myndus) to Gheresi is a 
rocky eminence with a flat space on the top. This summit, 
wherever the natural rock does not sufficiently defend it, is 
fortified by walls of polygonal stones loosely put together. The 
whole of the interior of this acropolis is occupied by rectangular 
inclosures containing tombs.. In some places the inclosing walls, 
which are built of rectangular stones, have three or four courses 
still standing. The larger inclosures contain several tombs. 
The tombs which I examined were carelessly constructed, 
natural fissures in the rock being supplemented by loose stone- 
work. They are covered by two or three large oblong blocks 
like the Assarlik tombs. 

They were chiefly filled with loose stones, and the fragments 
of pottery were too weather-worn to retain their original sur- 
face. I found a small fragment of a pithos with a pretty 
spiral moulded design, quite different from those of Assarlik, 
Fig. 26. Beneath this acropolis, on the spur of the same ridge 
to the east, are other tombs of the same class. 

3. The ridge, on which is the village of Gheresi, forms three 
summits before it sinks to the sea. On the second of these is 
a tower, the masonry of which is the same as that of the towers 
in the city wall of Myndus, the corners being channelled. On 
the west side of the same hill are two tombs, the entrances of 
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which lead out of a semicircular wall built into the face of the 
hill facing west. These tombs resemble in their construction 
the chambers in the Assarlik tumuli, the sides converging to 
the top, so as to support the covering stones, There are 





probably other tombs here, but the brushwood which covers the 
hill is quite impenetrable. This site seems to have been 
occupied in later times, as I saw many fragments of glazed 
pottery, black and red. 

On the next summit is a very remarkable tomb. The 
dimensions of the chamber can be seen from the plans, Figs. 
27, 28 (which were made for me by Mr. Calesperi, of Calymnos). 
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Fig. 27.—P.an. 


It is encircled at a distance of 8 m. from the centre by a wall, 
which is destroyed in some parts, and which consists now at 
least of only one course of .stones, 
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The chamber is roofed by five enormous blocks of stone. 
The whole is encircled by a second wall at a distance of 
24m. down hill from the first (Fig. 29). Of this wall six or 
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Fic. 28.—SEcTION, 


seven courses of stones are standing in some places. Opposite 
the entrance of the tomb there is a gate. 
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The masonry of the tomb is very beautiful. It has been 
used as a chapel or an anchorite’s cell, as there are remains of 
rude frescoes on the walls. It was filled up with earth to a 
height of several feet. I removed this partly, in order to 
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measure the height, and found that the chamber was paved 
with blocks of stone of great size and thickness. Some efforts 
had been made to raise one of these. I found some fragments 
of marble, possibly forming part of the door or of a sarcophagus, 
and a very small fragment of an Attic vase, probably of the fifth 
century, with the design in red and fine glaze. 

It would be hazardous to judge of the date of the tomb from 
this fragment, but if one could do so I should be inclined to 
think from its magnificence and conspicuous position that it 
was the tomb of one of those Carian princes who are mentioned 
in the Attic tribute lists. 

At any rate it must be of a much later date than the Assarlik 
tumuli, and shows that the same style of sepulchral architecture 
survived long among these people. 

Immediately above Boudroun almost on the narrowest part of 
the peninsula is an ancient acropolis now known as Tchoukcheler 
Kale (Chalar Kale in the chart). The walls are in fine preser- 
vation. A tower at the S.E. corner has still sixteen courses 
standing. The masonry closely resembles that of the wall of 
Assarlik. On the ridge to the S. is a series of tumuli of the 
same construction as those of Assarlik, but more numerous and 
of greater dimensions. The width of the chamber of one 
which I measured is 4°70 metres, the diameter of the outer 
circle about 15 metres. There are large tumuli on several other 
eminences in the neighbourhood of the acropolis, I had before 
I visited this site been convinced that the identification of 
Assarlik with Souagela and Chifoot Kale with Termera could 
not be maintained. The necropolis of Assarlik extends nearly 
half-way down to Chifoot Kale, and at the latter site are 
neither ancient tombs, nor other remains of a very early 
date. Myndus is described in the Athenian tribute lists as 
mapa Tépyepa, and Assarlik is between Chifoot Kale and 
Myndus. The only evidence for identifying Assarlik with 
Souagela was the series of tombs there. The tumuli at 
Tchoukcheler are of the same antiquity but more remarkable, 
and I was led to conjecture that Souagela is to be placed 
here. I was fortunate enough to discover some further 
evidence favourable to this identification. Near the tumuli 
I came across two sepulchral altars of the type common 
H.S.— VOL. VIII. G 
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in Rhodes with bucrania and garlands, One of them bore 
the inscription 

ESTIOAO.E 

MITVEO 2.6%. rE 


The existence of these altars here seems to indicate that the 
site was inhabited in later times. Souagela wes one of the 
towns which Mausolus allowed to survive. We find in the 
Athenian tribute lists a Pigres who was despot of Souagela. 
Here it was doubtless a famous name and remained in use. If 
Tchoukcheler & Souagela, Assarlik must be Termera. They 
are evidently sister towns of the same age and the same people. 
Souagela and Termera were both towns of the Leleges, and we 
learn from the tribute lists that they were places of considerable 
importance in the fifth century B.c. 


W. R. Paton. 
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TASOS. 


To a traveller sailing over the Aegean frony the West, and 
threading his course tetween the Sporades towards the Carian 
coast, two headlands would stand out as prominent Jandmarks, 
Mount Poseidion to the north and the city of Myndos to the 
south. Between these two points lies the middlemost of the 
three large bays into which tkt coastline of Caria is irregularly 
broken. And nearly in the innermost recess of this central bay 
—for the bay“itself is subdivided into a number of lesser 
inlets—a little rocky island, of only a mile and a quarter in 
circumference, lies close to the Carian mainland, to which 
indeed in later days it has become united by a narrow isthmus. 
Upon this rocky islet, lurking as it were behind the shelter of 
inclosing shores, a Greek colony—from Argos, it was said—had 
early established itself. But in their struggle with the Carian 
natives, who resented their intrusion, the settlers experienced 
such reverses, that they were glad to invite the son of Neleus, 
the founder of Miletus, to come to their relief. This he did, and 
with important results; for this influx of Ionian settlers from 
Miletus, while it repaired the fortunes of the little colony, 
transformed Iasos from a Dorian into an Ionian city.” 


1 Chandler’s 7'ravels, i. pp. 226,227, handsome, like that of Ephesus. This, 
230: ‘Their city covered a rocky islet | which has been repaired in many places, 





lying near the continent, to which it is 
now united by asmallisthmus.’ ‘The 
north side of the rock of Iasus is abrupt 
and inaccessible. The summit is occu- 
pied by a mean but extensive fortress, 
At the foot is a small portion of flat 
ground. On that and on the acclivities 
the houses once stood, within a narrow 
eompass, bounded to the sea by the city 
wall, which was regular, solid, and 





now incloses rubbish, with remnants 
of ordinary buildings, and a few pieces 
of marble. Single pinks, with jonquilles, 
grew among the thickets of mastic, 
and we sprung some large coveys of 
partridges, which feed on the berries.’ 

2 Polyb. xvi. 12: ‘H 3t ray "lacéwy 
médts Keira wev em ris ’Aclas év Te 
Kédmp TP peratd Ketwéevp Tod THs MiAn- 
clas Mlocediov Kal tis Muvdlwv médews 
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Such was the story of its origin, according to the accepted 
tradition ; nor is there any reason to doubt its substantial truth. 
The name of Iasos was undoubtedly brought from the Pelopon- 
nese, where a number of mythical persous of the name were 
connected with Argos itself—not to mention Jasios the 
legendary Arcadian who won the Olympian horse-race in the 
days of Heracles. The Peloponnesian origin of the name has 
been obscured by the manuscript tradition, which very fre- 
quently gives the word as "Iaaads, perhaps misled by the 
analogy of the -co- so common in the termination of Carian 
names. But “Iacds is the form invariably found in ancient 
inscribed monuments,” and it probably ought to be restored in 


all the Latin and Greek texts. 


A mere rock itself,’ the island of Iasos was encircled by rocky 
bays which none but pilots who knew the coast could safely 
navigate, and abounding in all kinds of fish. The one interest 
and industry of the place was therefore its fisheries, which must 
have given rise to something of an export trade, and furnished 
the Iasians with the means of accumulating wealth. At all 


[7G mapa pev tots “lacevow “lacing 2] 
mpocayopevomevep, Tapa 5¢ Tots wAeloro.s 
Bapyvdinrixg@, cvvwvipws Tais wept tov 
puxdy abrod méAcaw extiopevats, ev Xov- 
tat dé 7d pev dvenaber ’Apyelwy &moikor 
yeyovévat, peta 5& radra MiAnolwr, 
enayayouevwy TeV Tpoydvev Toy Nnréws 
vily tod Kriaayros MiAnrov dia thy év 
T@ Kapikg mwodcup yevouevny pOopay 
abvrav. Td de péyeOos Tis moAEds 
éort Séxa orddia (I have tried to fill a 
lacune which exists in the copies of 
Polybius by an insertion suggested by 
Thucyd. viii. 26); Strabo, xiv. 658: 
Ei?’ *lacbs em) vhow Keita mpookeimern 
7h hmelpw. Halikarnassos itself is an 
instance of a Dorian colony becoming 
Ionian in dialect, Cf. Herod. i. 144. 

1 See Pape-Benseler, s.vv. “Iacos, 
*Idowos. There was a town (mdédirpua) 
named “Iagos in Lakonia, see Pausan. 
vii. 18, § 5. “Iacov is an epithet of 
“Apyos in Homer, Od. xviii. 246: Ei 
mdvres o€ Ydorev av’ lacov”Apyos Axatol, 
x.7.A. One of the Iasos coins, of im- 
perial times, bears the legend 1acoc 


KTICTHC, with a bearded head of the 
Oekist (Head, Historia Numorum, p. 
528). 

? Steph. Byz. *Iacods, wéAts Kapias 
év dpaviey viow Kemérn, Kai dturdves 
Aeyouévn. 5 moditns “laccets, ad’ ob 
XorpiAAos édv "laoceds. “Idoos Se 7d 
“Apyos rat "Ido of katoikouvtes. Lo- 
beck, Prolegomena ad Pathol. Serm. Gr. 
p. 408, in treating of -o and -oa, writes : 
‘ Eadem scripturae inconstantia laborant 
vocabula topica, quorum pauca modo 
speciminis loco producam, ac primum 
Cariae oppida a Stephano nominata, 
primum *Iacods—Aéyerat nad dtutdvws, 
quem accentum saepe habet in libris 
nostris, nec raro gravatur (v. Tzsuck. 
ad Strabon. xiv. 626) plerumque uno 
sigma scriptum ut in nummis et lapi- 
dibus.’ 

3 The marble on which all the Iasos 
inscriptions I have myself seen and 
handled are engraved, is of a peculiarly 
flinty hardness, and very brittle. It is 
of a slaty grey colour, and takes a fine 
polish. 
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events, Archestratos, the Sicilian poet of gastronomy, who 
flourished in the earlier half of the fourth century B.c., singled 
out a kind of shrimp or prawn caught at Iasos for special praise 
(Athen. iii. p. 105 ¢): 0 8& dxodaidaros "Apyéctpatos rapacvei 
Tae 
"Hv 8€ aor’ eis “lacov Kapav rodw eicadixnat, 
Kapid evpeyebn AnWel, omavia Sé mpiacOat. 


And Strabo, who generally gives his readers some historical 
notices of the cities he is describing, when he comes to Iasos, 
finds little to remark except that the inhabitants cared for 
nothing but the fishery. ‘Next comes Iasos, situated upon an 
island lying close to the mainland. It contains a harbour, and 
the inhabitants get their living almost wholly from the sea; for 
the fish are abundant, and the soil is poor. And in fact there 
are all sorts of stories, like the following, told about the asians. 
One day a musician was there, singing and playing the harp, and 
for a while they all were glad to listen; but when the bell rang 
in the fish-market, they all hurried away to their fish except one 
very deaf man, Whereupon the musician stepped up to him 
and said, “ Sir, I feel deeply grateful to you for the interest you 
have shown in me and in my art: for all the rest, directly they 
heard the market-bell, left me and hurried away.’ “ What do 
you say?” cried the man, “did you say the bell had rung?” 
“Yes.” “Then good-bye,” he replied, and jumped up to follow 
the rest.’ ? 

The history of Iasos before the middle of the fifth century is 
an utter blank. The town is not named by Herodotus in his 
account of the struggle with Persia; but we may believe that 
Tasos, like the rest of Caria, shared the fears and hopes, the 
victories and defeats of Ionia in those stormy times. Jasos, like 
the rest of Caria, must have passed under the sway, first of 
Croesus,” then of Persia.? Next it shared the vicissitudes of the 
Ionic revolt,‘ and of the great Persian war ; perhaps some of its 
sturdy fishermen helped to man the fleet of Xerxes.® At all 

1 Strabo, xiv. p. 658. This capital 2 Herod. i. 28. 
story will be better appreciated by those 3 Herod. i, 174. 
who have watched the herring boats 4 Herod. v. 103, 117—1209, 
come in, and have heard the market- 5 Herod. vii. 98, 


bell and watched the fish auctions, at 
Whitby or elsewhere, 
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events, when the great conflict ended, and the power of Persia 
was broken, Iasos was among the Asiatic cities that joined in 
the Delian confederacy under Athens. This we know, not only 
from the account of Thucydides, but also from the extant 
‘Quota-lists,’ which record the names and reveal the amount 
paid by the tributary states.2 These lists (so far as their remains 
have come down to us) commence in B.C, 454-3 and go on in a 
more or less complete series down to the middle of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The name of Iasos happens to be lost from some 
of these fragmentary marbles; but we are able to discover that 
in B.c. 450 its contribution was assessed at one talent; in B.C. 
447 at the same sum, and again in B.C. 442. In the lists of B.c. 
446, 445, 441, 436, the name of the Iasians is recognised, but 
the cyphers are lost which indicate the payment.? A fresh 
assessment of tribute was made B.C. 425, when the policy of 
Athens, no longer controlled by the wisdom of Pericles, was 
beginning to lend itself to schemes of costly adventure. A 
Quota-list subsequent to this assessment indicates the Iasian 
tribute as raised to three talents. Towards the close of the 
year B.C. 412, Iasos was captured by the Peloponnesian fleet and 
Tissaphernes, and so became again subject to the Persian 
dominion.® There was evidently no suspicion of treachery in 
the capture, nor do the townsmen seem to have been shaken in 
their loyalty to Athens by the trebling of their tribute. It is 
true that in the following year Peisander at Athens laid the loss 
of Iasos at the door of Phrynichus, declaring that he might have 
shown more energy in the Ionian waters.6 But it is plain that 
the city was simply taken by surprise, and the language of 
Thucydides implies that it made a gallant resistance. The 


1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 28. 

2 Kohler, Urkunden und Untersuch- 
angen zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen 
Bundes (1870), p. 185, &c. ; Corpus 
Inser. Att. i. p..231, and No. 230 foll. 

3 Corpus Inscr.. Att. i. Nos. 230, 
233, 238, and Nos. 234, 235, 239, 244. 
Compare my Manual, Nos. 24, 30, 35. 

4 Corpus Inser. Alt. i. No: 262. 

5 Thucyd. viii: 28: nad ds HAGov [of 
MleAorovyqoio], Ticoapépyns rE weg 
mapedOav welder abtods éxt “lacov, év i 
*Audpyns morcuios dy kareixe, mAedcat. 


kal mpooBadrdvres TH ldop aipvidiot kad 
od mpocdexouevwy GAA’ H ’Artixas Tas 
vais elva: aipodor’ Kat pddiwra ev Te 
Epyw of Supaxdcio exnvednoav...cal Thy 
“Iagvov dierdpOnoav cat xphuata mdvu 
TOAAG 7] oTpaTia ~AaBe* madraidwAovTov 
yap hv rd xuplov...7é Te méAcuA Ti0- 
capepver mapaddvtes nal Ta avdpdmoda 
mavra, Kat dovAa Kal édevOepa, ay Kad? 
Exaotov oTaripa dSapeKxdy nap’ avrod 
tuvéBnoav AaBeiv, Frerta avexdpnoay 
és thy MliAnrov. Comp. ch. 26. 
§ Thucyd. viii. 27, 54. 
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historian speaks of Iasos as a mere ‘ town’ (woA1ope) and as a 
‘post’ (ywplov) occupied by Pissuthnes with a garrison or body- 
guard (tods émixovpous Tovs trepl Tov "Awdpynv). He adds that 
the plunder was considerable, as the town’ contained the accu- 
mulated wealth of generations (7aXaiérdovTov yap jv TO 
xopiov). 

All these expressions exactly fit in with what we know from 
other sources of the character of the town. It was small, and 
with no capacity for enlargement; but the rugged remoteness 
of its site enabled its people to garner in, undisturbed for many 
a long year, their harvest of the sea; and also from time to time 
(as will also be seen later on) it became an opportune position 
to be held by any one who wished to command Caria by sea 
or land. The word vadaérdovtoy does not necessarily imply 
great wealth, but only that the wealth was the accumulation 
of long years of thrift. This agrees with the evidence of the 
Quota-lists. When the tribute of Ephesus was seven and a half 
talents, of Teos six, that of Halicarnassus one and two-thirds, of 
Cnidus and Tenos three, that of Iasos was one talent.? 

For the next twenty years the history of Iasos is again a 
blank. The Peloponnesian war had meanwhile ended in the fall 
of Athens, and ten years of Spartan misgovernment had taught 
the cities that had been so ready to quit the Athenian alliance, 
to wish for the old days back again. This sentiment soon found 
terrible expression. If in the battles of Corinth and of Coroneia 
(B.c. 394) Sparta had escaped defeat with loss only of men and 
of prestige, the crushing defeat inflicted by Conon in the same 
year, off Cnidus, destroyed the maritime empire of Sparta at a 
blow. City after city proclaimed its independence, and many 
hastened to assist in creating a new confederation under Athens.” 
The name of Iasos is not to be read amongst the cities which 
inscribed their names on the famous stelé, recording the forma- 
tion of the new Athenian alliance. That marble bears the date 
of the Archon Nausinicus, B.C. 378—7, and ten years before then 
the fatal Peace of Antalcidas had handed over Iasos, like all the 
other cities of Asia, to the dominion of the king. It has been 
shown however by M. Waddington, in an interesting essay, that 


1 Corpus Inser, Att. i. pp. 226 foll. 3 Corpus Inser, Alt. ii, No. 17; 
2 Grote, ch. 74; my Manual, Nos. Manual, No. 81. 
65—70, 78—81. 
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immediately after the victory of Conon (B.C. 394), and before 
any formal steps were taken to reconstitute an Athenian confe- 
deracy, several Aegean states, headed probably by Rhodes, 
entered into an independent league. We owe our knowledge 
of this movement to the silent testimony of the federal coinage 
struck on this occasion. Didrachms of Rhodes, Ephesus, Samos, 
Cnidus, and also of Iasos are found, all of them similar in 
standard, and identical in style, and stamped alike on the reverse 
with the infant Heracles strangling two serpents This type, 
as M. Waddington suggests, was intended to symbolize the 
aspirations of the nascent league, whose liberties were threatened 
on all sides by the power of Persia, or of Lacedaemon, or of 
Athens. / 
From the time of the Peace of Antalcidas, B.c. 387, the Gree 

cities of Asia Minor were reckoned as part of the Satrapies of 
Persia. The Satrap? of Caria about this time was Hecatomnus, 
a native prince, whose son Maussolus, succeeding him probably 
B.C. 377, has left an abiding name in history, not only through 
the costly grief of his widow enshrined in the mausoleum, but 
also by virtue of his own energy and ambition. Transferring his 
royal residence from Mylasa to Halicarnassus, he not only con- 
solidated his power in Caria, but aimed also by foree or by 
persuasion at the annexation of the Ionian cities. His intrigues 
may be traced at Erythrae by help of an existing decree in his 
honour,® besides other places. He joined B.c. 362 in the revolt 
of the Satraps against Artaxerxes Memnon, and in 357 B.c. was 
the chief instigator of the revolt of the allied cities against 
Athens. Inscriptions however reveal the fact, which might 
have been expected, that the centralizing policy of Maussolus, 
which was converting the loosely-defined authority of a ‘Satrap’ 
into the organized government of a ‘king,’ stirred up a vioient 
opposition in some of the Greek cities. The decrees from Mylasa 
quoted above (dated respectively B.c. 367, 361, 355) declare the 


1 Waddington, Mélanges de Numis- known decrees from Mylasa (C. J. @. 
matique, pp. 7 foll.; Perey Gardner, 2691, c, d, ¢); ’Apratéptevs Baotrevov- 
Samos and Samian Coins, p. 54: Head, tos Mavocwdrou éfaOpamevovtos, K.T.A. 


Historia numorum, p. 528. Dittenberger, Sylioge, No. 76, where 
2 Maussolus and his father were only see note; my Manual, No. 101. 
kings (BactAcis) by courtesy: satrap 3 My Manual, No. 102, where see 


was the proper title, and is duly trans- nates. 
eribed into Greek letters in the well- 
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IASOS. 89 
confiscation of the property of certain who had conspired against 
Maussolus, and profess the profoundest loyalty of the city towards 
himself and his dynasty.! A similar document from Iasos ? reveals 
that in that city also there was a party of opposition, whose 
efforts were promptly suppressed and their goods confiscated. 

We have reached the threshold of a new era. Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont in 334 B.c., and thenceforward the little 
town, whose fortunes we have been endeavouring to follow, has 
no history apart from the empires successively of Macedon, Syria, 
and Rome. The summer of B.c. 334 found Alexander, after his 
victory at the Granicus, engaged in the capture of Miletus; with 
consummate skill he compelled the whole Persian fleet, from the 
neighbouring promontory of Mycalé, to witness the taking of the 
town, without being able to effect anything for its deliverance. 
In vain did the Persians daily challenge the invader’s fleet ; 
Alexander declined the challenge. An attempted surprise had 
no better result. Five ships of the Persians sailed right into 
the harbour that lay between the island of Ladé and the main- 
land. The Greek army occupied the latter shore, the Greek 
fleet occupied the island: the hope was that the ships might be 
surprised on the shore of Ladé while their crews were away 
upon forage duty. Some were so absent, but the rest were soon 
on board, and got afloat in time; so that the five Persian ships 
steered round and made the best of their escape to the main 
fleet out at sea. One of the five, says Arrian, ‘was captured 
with her crew, not being a fast sailer,’ and this was ‘the vessel 
of the IJasians,’* If we may trust Arrian, and the authorities 
which he followed, the incident thus detailed agrees entirely 
with all we know of the Iasians. That they should serve on the 
side of Persia, as part of the fleet of Memnon,—that they should 
contribute only one ship,—that their sailors should be selected, 
or should volunteer, for this daring and perilous adventure— 
all is exactly what we could expect. 

From Miletus Alexander marched into Caria, where the 


1 Manual, No. 101. h mev “lacoéwy (sic) vais GAloxerau 
2 Discovered in 1880, and first pub- adrots avipdow év rh puyf, ob raxuvav- 
lished by MM. Am. Hauvette-Besnault totoa’ ai 8 récoapes %pOacay Kata- 
and M. Dubois, Bulletin de Correspon- _ pvyeiv els Tas oixelas tprhpes* ofr piv 
dance Hellénique, v. (1881); p. 491; 8) dméwAevoav Umpaxror éx Midfhrov of 
Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 77. Tlépoa. 
® Arrian, Anabasis, i. 19, § 11: kai 
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Persian forces had concentrated at Halicarnassus to make a 
final stand for the possession of the seaboard. His own fleet he 
promptly disbanded, confident in his own strength by land, and 
the proved impotence of the Persians by sea. The fall of Hali- 
carnassus after a vigorous siege left him master of the western 
shores of Asia Minor. Leaving Ada in the Satrapy of Caria, he 
marched on into Lycia, having secured his hold on the coast not 
only by his garrisons on the Hellespont and in Caria, but still 
more surely by the affectionate loyalty of the Greek cities, to 
all of which he granted autonomy, restoring their democracies, 
and liberating them from tribute. Iasos, though not honoured 
by the conqueror’s presence, shared in the deliverance he 
brought. 

The little town, however, was not without a personal interest 
in the great campaigns of Alexander. We know at least two 
citizens of Iasos who were with the conqueror in the far East, 
one of them (if not both) being on his staff as superintendent 
of the armoury (o7AogvAa£). He is the hero of a story repeated 
by Athenaeus in connection with the Dionysia which Alexander 
celebrated so magnificently in the autumn of B.c. 324.) ‘“ Many 
were assembled to the spectacle,” says Ephippus, “ and proclama- 
tions were being made in a braggart and presumptuous vein, 
outdoing even Persian vain-glory. For while one and another 
was belauding the king with all sorts of toastings and crownings, 
one of the superintendents of the armoury, to outdo all flattery, 
instructed the herald (by royal permission) to proclaim how that 
Gorgos, the superintendent of the armoury, dedicates to Alewander 
son of Ammon, a chaplet worth three thousand gold-pieces ; and 
when he lays siege to Athens? ten thousand suits of armour and a 
like supply of catapults and other artillery, as many as he may 
require.’ This fierce allusion to Athens is exactly in tune with 
the feeling then prevalent with Alexander and his troops. 
Harpalus had only a few montis before fled to Athens; and a 
false rumour had reached the East that he had been welcomed 
by the Athenians as an enemy of Alexander, and had received 


1 xii. p. 588, ev ExBardvois. Com- the Satyric Drama Agen, quoted by 
pare Arrian, vii. 14; Plutarch, Alex. Athenaeus, xiii. p. 596, and acted be- 
72: Droysen, Hellenismus, i. 2, p.312 fore Alexander at Susa in the spring of 
foll. this very year. 

2 See Grote, ch. 95; and his note on 
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the freedom of the city by way of manifesto against the Mace- 
donian supremacy. It may be unsafe to identify, as Droysen 
proposes to do,! the Gorgos of this story with Gorgos the mining 
engineer (weTadAevTHs) Whose account of the Indian gold and 
silver mines is referred to by Strabo (xv. p. 700). But there is 
no doubt that the Gorgos who proposed the toast at Ecbatana 
is identical with the Gorgos named in a well-known Iasian decree 
which thanks him and his brother for using their interest 
with Alexander on behalf of their native town. It runs as 
follows :* 

’Ezrec|6[%) Tolpyos cat Muvyiwv * Oeodor- 

ov vilot x[adr]ol Kayabol yeyévnvrat 

me|pt t[0] Kowvov THs ToAEws, 

Kall ToAXods TOV ToALTa@V tdiq ed [7- 
5 érroujxacwy, cal vrép Ths mixphs 

Oardaoons* dvareyOévtes 

*AreEavipo Bacire? éxouloavto 

Kal arédocav Ta Sym: Sed000ae 

avtots Kai éyyovots atéXetav Kal 
10 mpoedpinv eis Tov del ypovov" 

avaypawat 5¢ 76 Widiopa év TH 
mapacTadl TH mpo Tov apyxelov.® 


Another inscription, from Samos, speaks of the same pair of 
brothers as using their influence with Alexander in 323 B.c. on 
behalf of the Samian exiles. The Samians who had been driven 
out of their country wholesale by the Athenians in B:€. 365, 361, 





1 Hellenismus, i. 2, p. 313. 

2 C.1.G. 2672 ; Hicks, Manual, 132 ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge, 116; Droysen, 
Hellenismus, ii. 2, p. 361. 

3 This unusual name occurs more 
than once in the lists of subscribers to 
the Dionysia inscribed in the theatre 
at lasos; Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage 
Arch. iii. Nos. 285, 287. 

* I cannot agree with Dittenberger 
in understanding uuxph OdAacoa tomean 
a ‘lake’ or large fish-pond ; he com- 
pares Sylloge, No. 6, line 44. After 
what we have seen of the prevailing 
occupation of the Iasians, it seems 
natural to take ‘ the little sea’ to mean 





some part of the Iasian gulf especially 
valued for its fishing, the exclusive 
right over which may have been lost 
to Iasos for a while, after Alexander’s 
reconstruction of the government of 
Caria. Such rights to a fishery would 
be termed @dAacoa; see my Manual, 
No. 38; compare the fishery of the 
Mare Piccolo at Tarentum (Head, His- 
toria Numorum, p. 44). 

5 The apxeiov at Iasos, or Record 
Office, was a building of some import- 
ance, and adjoined the BovAeurhpioy. 
Both appear to have been restored by 
the bounty of Antiochus the Great, as 
we shall see presently. 
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and 352, their island being simply repeopled by Attic colonists, 
had taken refuge in various friendly states. A large number, 
we learn from this decree,! had come to reside at Iasos; and 
when in 322 Perdiccas undertook to give effect to the decree of 
Alexander for the universal restoration of exiles—(a decree 
which the ‘ins’ were glad enough to postpone as against the 
‘outs, on the plea of Alexander’s death having supervened)— 
the citizens of Iasos permitted the Samian sojourners to take 
away their property without payment of export duty, and pro- 
vided them with transport vessels at the public cost. Gorgos 
and his brother had strongly urged these exiles’ claim upon the 
kindness of the Iasian people ; and we may perhaps trace in this 
action the same vein of hostility to Athens which inspired the 
vapouring toast at Ecbatana. It would seem that the wholesale 
restoration of all exiles ‘ by order of the king’ (kara 76 diaypappa 
tov Baotdéws), which is known to have produced much disorder 
and strife in many cities, caused no disturbance at Iasos, where 
probably the whole free population (and it was not large) was 
loyal to the Macedonian cause. We hear of no parties or factions 
at Iasos until the time of Antiochus the Great,—of which pre- 
sently. On the other hand we hear of Iasos being applied to 
by the people of Calymna to send them five dicasts to try the 
cases which had accumulated in that island upon the return of 
the exiles. C.J. G. No. 2671 is a decree of the Iasians compli- 
menting the five dicasts upon their return; to which is appended 
the decree passed by the Calymnians in their honour. 

The position of Iasos made it an important maritime outpost, 
and involved it repeatedly in the conflicts of those troubled 
centuries that followed the death of Alexander. 

Asander, to whom his master had bequeathed the Satrapy of 
Caria, seems to have placed a garrison at Iasos. At all events, 
when Antigonus and Demetrius in B.c. 313 decided to crush the 
ambition of Asander, who was encroaching upon their Ionian 
dominion, their general Ptolemaeus was sent to reduce Iasos to 
submission.2. The policy of Antigonus and Demetrius was a 
policy of ‘freedom and democracy’ for all Greek cities, and the 
expulsion of garrisons. We cannot be wrong therefore in sup- 


1 Hicks, Manual, 135: Dittenberger, p. 22; compare Gardner, Samos and 
Sylloge, No. 119; see the interesting Samian Coins, p. 58. 
dissertation of C. Curtius, Inschriften 2 Diod. xiv, 75; Hellenismus, ii, 2, 
wnd Studien zur Geschichte von Samos,  p. 29. 
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posing that Iasos, when it passed under the sway of Auntigonus 
and his son, enjoyed whatever liberty is capable of being con- 
ferred by a conqueror’s grace, and received a material pledge of 
freedom in the removal of the garrison. This autonomy was 
probably maintained for the most part, if not during the reign 
of Seleucus, at all events under Antiochus Soter and his 
successors.! 

To this century (the third B.c.) of freedom and comparative 
peace we may probably assign the series of honorary decrees 
from Iasos published by Béckh, @. J. G. 2673—2678. They 
confer the citizenship of Iasos, with other privileges, upon 
citizens of Caunus, Macedon, Miletus, and elsewhere, who had 
rendered services to the Iasians. The decrees are ordered to be 
inscribed upon the anta in front of the Record Office (év 77 
mapactadt +h mpd rod apxedov). In this and in other par- 
ticulars these decrees closely resemble the wording of the 
decree cited above in honour of Gorgos and his brother, and 
suggest a similarity of date. One expression, however, which 
recurs in them would imply that the autonomy allowed to Iasos 
under the Syrian kings did not permit them the entire control 
of the taxes and customs. Among the privileges decreed to 
distinguished strangers is atéXeva @yv 4 Tors KUpla éoti. To 
this same tranquil period probably belong the coins of Jasos 
described by Mr. Head,? as follows: ‘Obv. Head of Apollo (or 
else a lyre); Rev. IA or IAXEQN Youth swimming beside 
dolphin, which he clasps with one arm. Magistrates’ names,’ 
The best account of this singular device will be in the words 
of Duris, a Samian historian contemporary with Alexander, 
as quoted by Athenaeus (xiii. 606): ‘And there is a story of a 
dolphin at Iasos falling in love with a boy, as Duris narrates in 
his ninth book. He is speaking of Alexander, and he says as 
follows: “And he sent for the boy of Iasos. For there was a 
of Iasos in favour of Antiochus the 


Great, which will be presently men- 
tioned (Znscriptions in the British 


1 See the letter of Antiochus Soter 
to the Ionian city Erythrae, Hicks, 
Manual, No. 164 (B.c. 278 %): éml re 

















*"AdekdvSpov Kat ’Avtiydvou aird[y]ouos 
dv Kad dpopordsynros 4 WéALs Huay, K.T.A. 
The Syrian monarchy so far lacked 
stability and concentration, that it was 
glad to purchase the allegiance of the 
Greek cities on the coast by allowing 
them to enjoy autonomy. The decree 





Museum, No. cecexlii.) expressly says : 
[thy Snuoxpla[r]lay xa abrovoulay d1a- 
puadocew, yéy[page] mrcovdnts TH Shu 
mepl tovTwy, axddovba mpdtrrwv TH did 
matépwv brapxovon ait@ mpds ods 
“EAAnvas evepyeota. 

2 Historia Numorum, p. 528. 
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boy about this town named Dionysios, who used to leave the 
palaestra with the others and go to the sea and bathe. Anda 
dolphin would come to meet him out of the sea, and take him 
on his back and swim off with him ever so far, and bring him 
back safe to land.”’ In the face of such contemporary evidence 
we must allow that the marvel was really believed at Iasos at an 
early date, however false to facts; nor need we doubt that this 
rival of old Arion was actually sent to Alexander at Babylon. 
Aelian, in his History of Animals (vi. 15; compare viii. 11), 
tells the story at greater length, but without reference to 
Alexander. He adds that ‘the gymnasium at Iasos lies close to 
the shore, and the youths who have been racing and wrestling 
go down and bathe in the sea according to immemorial custom 
there.’ He makes the youth lose his life by accidentally open- 
ing a vein by a scratch from the dolphin’s fin, and says that the 
dolphin deposited his dying favourite on the shore, and lay down 
and died by his side. ‘ Whereupon the Iasians, in tribute to 
the strong affection between them, reared one tomb for both 
the beautiful boy and his dolphin-admirer, and set up a stelé, 
adorned with a lad riding on a dolphin. And they struck a 
coin in silver and copper, with a device to represent their fate.’ 
The version of Plutarch (De Solertia animalium, 36) so closely 
resembles that of Aelian, that we may suppose both writers to 
have borrowed from a common source later than Duris, which 
Pliny also (Vat. Hist. ix. 8) appears to have followed. Like 
Plutarch, he attributes the boy’s death to ‘ repentinae procellae 
fluctibus, and gives his name as Hermias. He also says that 
similar stories of dolphins were told in various parts of Greece, 
and that two youths at [asos had a similar experience, one of 
them being sent for to Babylon by Alexander, who made him 
priest of Neptune. Plutarch (/.c.) and also Pollux (Onom. ix. 84) 
both mention the type on the coin, the former saying: «cai tod 
maQous érianwov “laceiot TO ydpaypa Tod vopicpatos éoTu, 
mais bmép Seddivos dyovpevos, and the latter: "Iacets de aida 
dergive erroxovpevov [TO voulcpari éveydpatroy]. It is curious 
that all these writers speak of the boy as ‘riding on’ the 
dolphin (érroyeic Oar, dyeioOau, immeve), whereas the existing 
coins represent him as merely swimming by the dolphin’s side, 
with one arm over its back. And the story itself may be 


1 Compare the audacious story of Pausanias, iii. 25, § 5. 
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perhaps accounted for by the established belief among the old 
Greek sailors in the friendliness of the dolphin, by the abun- 
dance of works of art wherein dolphins are represented in 
companionship with deities of the-sea, and by the vanity of 
Iasos, which expanded some swimming adventure of an imagi- 
native youth into a marvel. The legend, however, is interesting 
in two ways, as symbolizing the amphibious life of the people of 
Tasos, and as taking for granted the friendly relations we know 
to have existed between the great Conqueror and the loyal 
little town. 

To this same period (third century B.c.) we may assign one 
or two other documents which indicate, by their rarity, how 
slight were the relations of Iasos with the outer Grecian world. 
A handsome monument is preserved in the British Museum 
which came from lasos, and is inscribed with letters of a good 
time: ‘EAXaviwv Tapoevs. This may be the tomb of a Cilician 
merchant who either died at Iasos, or was wrecked in the bay. 
In the large collections of later Attic inscriptions now published, 
hardly a mention of Iasos occurs: no Iasian is named among 
the foreigners (€évor) who trained among the Ephebi of the 
Athenian gymnasium; nor among the prize-winners at the 
Athenian Panathenaea, Lenaea, or Dionysia. It is quite in 
keeping with this, when in C. J. G. 2682 an Iasian declares that 
he was the ‘ first Iasian’ who had ever won the long race at the 
Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia, and Olympia in succession (srep/odos) ; 
he also had won a prize at the Capitolia at Rome instituted by 
Domitian A.D. 86. An Iasian, however, named Samiades is 
named in a list of mercenaries at Athens of the third century B.c. 
(C. I. A. ii. 963). Kumanudes also includes the epitaph of an 
Tasian family in his collection of Attic sepulchral inscriptions 
(No. 1850): "AoA @r105 laceds: Bovacois’ Bitro. 

An inscription from Iasos, which I had the pleasure of first 
editing in its entirety,” gives a graphic picture of the diplomatic 











1 It is observable that Birré is known 
as the name of the women of Cos, of 
Samos, and of Halicarnassus, all neigh- 
bours of Iasos (see Pape-Benseler, s.v.) 
I suspect Bptacois to be a mistake for 
Bpvatis, a name which occurs repeatedly 
at Iasos (see Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, part iii. p. 66; and 


Dittenberger, Syiloge, No. 77, passim. 
But comp. Bechtel, Jnschriften des Ion. 
Dial. No. 104, note. 

2 Manual, No. 182: Greek Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. part iii. 
No. cecexli.; compare Le Bas- Wadding- 
ton, Voyage Archéol. part v. 251. This 
is the document described as follows 
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relations of Rhodes, Iasos, and Philip V. just before the outbreak 
of the Macedonian war, B.c. 200. The Iasians, whose interests 
Philip undertakes to champion, have remonstrated with Rhodes 
about certain encroachments and injuries which they have 
suffered at the hands of Rhodians dwelling in the Rhodian 
peraea, a strip of the Carian mainland belonging to Rhodes, 
Their ,remonstrances had been backed by a letter from the king. 
The Rhodians return a very civil reply ; they are most unwilling 
to harm or offend ‘their kinsmen’ and friends the Iasians.’ 
Similar assurances of peace and goodwill are voted to Philip also. 
It was the last effort of diplomacy to avert a rupture. Within 
a few months the Macedonian war had broken out, which in- 
volved both sides of the Aegean in a sharp and decisive struggle.. 
In the treaty of B.c. 196 the Roman Senate dictated as one of 
the provisions that Philip should withdraw his garrison from 
numerous cities, and among them from Iasos.? 

But the autonomy promised to Iasos by the treaty of B.c. 196 
was not for some time to be realized. The Romans, while 
occupied in subduing Philip, had allowed Antiochus to pursue 
those ambitious schemes of conquest which gained him his title 
of Antiochus ‘the Great.’ Nor was he slow to take advantage 
of the Macedonian defeat. His garrisons at once took posses- 
sion of the towns evacuated by Philip; and, among other cities, 
Tasos, under the plea of being protected in its liberties, became 
practically a subject-city of the Syrian monarchy.* . In the 
year 190 B.c. we are expressly told by Livy* that Iasos was 
occupied by a royal garrison, and narrowly escaped attack from 


by Chandler, Zravels in Asia Minor, i. 1 ‘Kinsmen,’ because Iasos was ori- 





p. 227: ‘ By the isthmus is the vaulted 
substruction of a considerable edifice ; 
and on a jamb of the doorway are 
decrees engraved in a fair character, 
but damaged, and black with smoke ; 
the entrance, which is lessened by a 
pile of stones, serving as a chimney to 
a few Greeks, who inhabit the ruin.’ 
This door-jamb is now in the British 
Museum, the most perfect portion of 
the inscription being of course the last 
twenty lines, which had been con- 
cealed from view and from injury by 
the accumulation of soil, until the 
marble was removed ex situ. 


ginally a Dorian colony from Argos. 

2 Compare Polyb. xvi. 12; xvii. 8; 
with Livy xxxii. 33 ; and xviii. 27 (44) 
with Livy xxxiii. 30. Evpwpov dé ral 
Tifdaca kal BapyddAia nal Thy "lacéwy 
méAwv, duolws “ABudov, @dcov, Mupivar, 
TlépwOov, edevbépas apetvat, ras ppoupas 
ef ab’rav petactnodpuevoy. 

3 See Polyb. xviii. 30 (B.c. 194); 
ibid. 33: yerotoy yap elvat Ta ‘Pwuatkd 
G0Aa Tod yeyovdtos alrois moAguou mpds 
Sidurmov ’Avtloxov émedOdvTa mapadau- 
Badvew. 

4 xxxvii. 17. 
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the Roman fleet. The exiles of Iasos, who belonged to the 
Roman party, and were now serving under Aemilius, besought 
him to spare the town, assuring him that they represented the 
true feeling of the inhabitants, who had simply been overborne 
by the Syrian faction, assisted by the king’s soldiery. The 
Rhodians added their entreaties to the same effect, that the 
town might be spared. But an Iasian inscription which I first 
published in my Manual (No. 174), and more accurately in 
part iii. of Greek Inscriptions in the British Musewm (No. cecexlii.), 
shows that Antiochus had secured Iasos to his side not by mere 
force, but by intrigue and by gifts. He had also appealed to 
the superstition of the people by an oracle from Branchidae in 
his favour; and he had steadily given himself out as the friend 
of democracy as against the Roman and oligarchical party. It 
is interesting to find the old party lines of Greek history still 
surviving, at least in name. The decree assures Antiochus that 
Tasos is ‘unanimous’ (ue duovolas modtever Oar) in supporting 
the democracy and in loyalty to the king. In other words, the 
philo-Roman oligarchs had been expelled, viz. those whom Livy 
speaks of as with Aemilius, Another inscription from Iasos in 
the Museum (No. cccexliii. /.c.) records a dedication made by 
certain ‘Commissioners of the Senate-house and the Record 
Office’ to ‘Concord and the People’ (Oi aipeOévtes rod Te 


Bovreuvrnpiov Kal tod apxelouv émipedntal .... Kal o apyi- 
téxtov..... ‘Opovola cai to Sipe). It is a safe conjecture 


that the gifts of Antiochus, mentioned in the decree just cited, 
had been laid out in the repair or adornment of those public 
buildings ;* so that the completion of the work was made to 
serve as a demonstration of the triumph of the democratic party 
and of the Syrian cause. The end soon came. Antiochus was 
hopelessly defeated at Magnesia, B.c. 190 ; and in the treaty which 
followed, Caria, and Iasos with it, was handed over to Rhodes— 
a striking commentary on the remonstrances which Iasos had 
made to the Rhodians, through the medium of Philip V., 
against their encroachments on the Carian mainland. After the 
war with Perseus, however, B.c. 168, one of the methods adopted 
by the Senate to humiliate and cripple Rhodes was to deprive 
her of her tributary cities on the mainland, and to declare the 
1 The dpxetoy isnamed repeatedly in assigned to a century before Antiochus ; 
the series of decrees which I have C.1.G. Nos. 2678 foll. See above. 
H.S.— VOL, VIII. H 
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independence of Caria.! For the next forty years accordingly 
Iasos enjoyed again a formal independence until the city was 
merged, with the rest of Caria, B.c. 129, in the Roman province 
of Asia. 

It is to this period of revived autonomy, during the middle 
portion of the second century B.C., that a considerable number of 
Iasian documents must (on independent grounds) be assigned, 
which curiously illustrate the inner life of a Greek city while 
the lamp of freedom was still flickering, shortly to expire. 

Our attention is first claimed by certain inscriptions which 
are still to be read im situ on the wall of the Iasian theatre. 
They are thus described by Chandler: ‘In the side of the rock 
is the theatre, fronting 60m. east of north, with many rows of 
seats remaining, but covered with soil, or enveloped in bushes. 
On the left wing is an inscription in very large and well-formed 
characters, ranging in a long line, and recording certain donations 
to Bacchus and the people.’? This inscription is really a series 
of inscriptions, extending over a period of forty years or more ; 
they have been admirably edited by Le Bas-Waddington (Voyage 
Archéol. Nos. 252 foll.). They record the names of citizens who 
from year to year had furnished funds for the maintenance of 
the Dionysia, and the engagement of distinguished performers. 
One of them will suffice here for a specimen; it shall be No. 255, 
which comes early in the series, and is of importance as fixing 
the date of the whole :-— 


"Emi otepavndpdpov ’AmddXwvos Tod Sevtépou peTa 
Méwropv, aywvobérou 5é Lavtaivov tod 
€ / ch > / a > 4 
Tepoxdelous, olde érédmxay Tov érivevodyT@V-— 
> / , € / 
ayovobérns Ildvraivos ‘lepoxdelous 
5 avaAntnv Yatupov "Apictoxdelovs Bovwtiov 
e / 8 4 \ 2 4 , \ e 
nuépas Svo Kai ebpev 4 mapodos Spaypiv H Se 
Béa éyéveto Swpedv'— Apiotoxpitos T'XavKou 


1 Polyb. xxx. 5: nara 5¢ roy aitdy rate. There is one dedication Avviow 
Katpoy } abyKAnros ekéBare Sdyua Sidtt = ka TH Shu (C.L.G. 2681 = Le Bas- 
Sei Kapas xa Avxlovs éAevOépovs elvac Waddington, No. 269) made by Sopater 
mavras, Scous mpooéveme ‘Podiois wera son of Epicrates, who is also named in 
Tov *Avrioxixdy médcuov. So Polyb. No. 259 ibid, This determines the 
xxxi. 7; Livy xliv. 15. date of the dedication, and leads us to 

2 Travels in Asia Minor, i. p. 227. connect the expression t¢ Shuy with 
Chandler’s description of the contents the revival of autonomy at Iasos in 
of these inscriptions is not very accu- B.C. 168. 
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kata vobeciav 5é Avode@pov yopyyjoas mpotepov 
Kpdtova Zoriyouv Karynddvov addjtny jpépas 

10 8v0 Kat edpev 4 mapodos Spaypnv %) Se Oda éyévero 
Swpedv-— Hpdkretos Popplwvos yopnyyjaas mpore- 
plov "A@nvddwpov capmddv Kai edpev 1) mapodos Spa- 
x nav 1) 5€ Oda éyévero Swpedv'— Kn edvaE KyXeawérov 
ayovobetiaas mpotepov ’AOnvddmpov Kwpmdov 

15 xal edpev 7) mapodos Spaypny H dé Oda éyévero Swpe- 
dy «.7.r. 

(Three other citizens are similarly named as engaging three 
other comedians respectively.) 


Several points would deserve notice. In line 1, Apollo him- 
self is the Eponymus of the year, and that for the second time 
together, in succession to Menippus: on this practice of 
nominating a tutelary god to the eponymous office, see Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, Pt. iii. pp. 19, 31, 32. In 
treating of another Iasian document (iid. p. 65), I have ventured 
to translate the curious formula of lines 4—7 &c. as follows: 
‘The president of the festival, Pantaenos, son of Hierocles 
[engaged at his own cost], Satyros, son of Aristocles of Boeotia, 
the flute-player, for two days; now his appearance commanded 
a drachma [for entrance fee], and the performance cost [the 
authorities of Iasos] nothing.’ I imagine that Iasos could ill 
afford to supply funds for the Dionysia (a theoric fund) out of 
the civic exchequer ; accordingly the leading citizens undertook 
in turn to engage popular performers at their own cost, and so 
with this attraction the celebration became virtually self-sup- 
porting. In this particular year the artists thus specially 
secured were :— 


Satyros, a Boeotian flute-player ; 
Craton of Chalcedon, a flute-player ; 
Five comedians. 


Craton of Chalcedon is well known from a series of documents 
respecting him, emanating from the college of Dionysiac artists 
at Teos (C. J. G. 3067—3071), one of which is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge (No. 3068). Craton flourished at the 
court of Pergamon in the reigns of Eumenes II. and Attalus 
Philadelphus, and died B.c, 151 or 152 (see Béckh on No. 3069). 
H 2 
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This determines the date of this curious series from the Iasian 
theatre : it coincides pretty certainly with the period of autonomy 
from B.c. 168—129. Many of these lists record only subscrip- 
tions in money for the same purpose, and one! is a decree of 
the Teian Dionysiac artists, in response to an appeal from Iasos, 
in which they undertake in view of the necessities of the Iasians 
(€v Tots avayxatoratots Katpois) to send free of charge for the 
performance of the Dionysia at Iasos the following company of 
artists: two flute-players, two tragedians, two comedians, one 
harper and singer, one harp-player. Another Iasian inscription 
records the success of an Jasian poet named Dymas (zronr7s 
Tpaywoiov) whose tragedy on the ‘ Adventures of Dardanos’ had 
been received at Samothrace with much favour, as com- 
memorating the ancient glories of that island.2~ Dymas must 
be added to the one literary name recorded by Strabo (xiv. 658) 
in connection with Iasos—Diodorus the dialectician, surnamed 
Cronus, who flourished at the court of Ptolemy Soter, and was 
an Jasian by birth. 

To the same period (the middle of the second century B.C.) 
belong two Iasian decrees published by M. Haussoullier, 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, viii. (1884), p. 455. Both 
are unfortunately incomplete ; especially the second of the two, 
which recorded the names of certain citizens who had contri- 
buted towards the purchase of corn in a time of scarcity. The 
existing lines, as copied by M. Haussoullier, I would venture to 
restore somewhat as follows :— 


... » €¢ Bovropevole del 
Svacdlec Oat tH ]v Snuoxpatilay éxov- 
tes €médoa lav apyvpiov [éx Tav id- 

‘ oe > an | ee > , 
tov Strws ]o Shpwos adel evd[arpovoln 
5 cal év rh év|Selq oitov yiv[otto na?” 
ee : ’ a a ’ 
npépav €& ions mao Tois mLoATaLs 
Tov éwvnpé|vwv oLTopeTpia: 
Me]lvecOeds KrXedv[axtos trép av- 


1 Le Bas-Waddington, VoyageArchéol. Aléywv] wal mpdrrwv ayabdy diarede? 
No. 281; Liiders, Die dionysischen epi tis vnoov, kara td[x]os re amd- 
Kiinstler, pp. 87, 181. deity exolnoaro Tis abrod picews Kai 

2 Lately published in Greck Inscrip- mpayparelay o[vvé]ratey év dpduart trav 
tions in the British Museum, Part iii. AapSdvov mpdtewy tas peyloras myn- 
No. eccexliv ; see lines 16 foll.: def tt  poo[dvas] K.7.A, 
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tod «jal Tod viod KyXedv[axtos Spav- 
10 pas] éEaxoclas: Pavu[AXos Tod 

deivos Slpaypas dva[Koolas: 

6 Seiva Nypelptéws [imép abtod 

Kal Tod viod .. . tro. 


A Cleanax, son of Cleanax, is named in the theatre-lists above 
quoted passim, and [Nyue]préws is restored from Nypepréa in 
No. 252, ibid. The other decree is only partially restored by 
M. Haussoullier, who observes that ‘ Antenor, son of Evandrides 
of Miletus’ is the same who is named in a Milesian inscription 
(C. I. G. 2859) as mpodnrevor, holding the office of ‘ prophet.’ 
The wording and orthography of the decree so closely resemble 
No. ececxx. of the Greek Inscriptions in the British Musewm, that 
it must belong to the same age, and can be readily restored :-— 


Em) orepavngopov ’AmdAXwvos Told Sevtépov, 
pnvos| "Adpodiaravos’ &ofev rH BolvrAH 

Kal TO] Shum’ Extn iotapévov: Didick[os 
’"Apteu|id@pou ereotater’ mputavewy [yveun: 
mept wv] érmrOev Anuayopas ’KEnn[eoridov (?) 
iva ’Avtn]vop Evavdpidov Mirnocos ér[arveO7 
Kal otlepavolh 7@ evvdum oted[avm apetis 
évexe|v hs Ever rept tiv Todw* Sed0x[ Oar 

TO| Sip ernvicba ’Avtyvop[a Evavdpidou 
Marjoclov cal orepavadc[ar adtov TO evvdp@ 
[orepave x.T.A.] 


It was a mark of a flourishing city when numerous aliens came 
to sojourn within its walls either to enjoy its comforts or to 
share its trade. The lists of subscribers to the Dionysia, above 
mentioned, include not a few such resident aliens (uérovxor), 
who subscribed side by side with the citizens. They are stated 
to belong to the following cities: Alabanda, Alinda (4), Euromos, 
Myndos (all in Caria); Antioch (probably the Pisidian city of 
the name,—4), Antioch on the Orontes (azpds Addvy), Phaselis, 
Magnesia (probably ad Sipylwm), Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Phocaea, Laodicea (probably the city on the Lycus,—3), Hiera- 
polis, Tralles (the well-known city of the name), Tralles ‘ beyond 
Taurus’ (Tpaddavos Tpadréwov tov éréxewa tod Tavpou, tc. 
probably the Phrygian city of the name: see Franz, Fiinf 
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Inschrifien und fiinf Stddte in Kleinasien, p. 31), Apamea (pro- 
bably the Phrygian city,—2), Myrina, Cume, Sinope, Thrace, 
Heraclea Pontica, Marathon, Syracuse, Seleucia (on the Tigris ?), 
and—most interesting of all—there is a Jew of the dispersion, 
Nixyntas “Idcovos ‘lepocodvpuirns, whose mention in such a 
connection reminds us forcibly how closely the fortunes of the 
Jewish people were at this time bound up with the policy of 
the Syrian monarchs. 

The liberation of Iasos from Rhodian control in B.c. 168 
brought with it a release from tribute ! and restored the prestige 
of the city. But the revival of freedom, if accompanied (as it 
probably would be), with the restoration of exiles and the re- 
adjustment of parties in the city, would be likely to lead to some 
disturbances. To this period certainly (to judge by its ortho- 
graphy and general appearance), we may ascribe a long inscription 
in honour of a dicast from Priene and his secretary who had 
visited Iasos to decide some serious suits which demanded great 
impartiality. The document was found at Priene, on the site 
of the temple of Athena, and has been recently published by 
me. It contains two decrees, one of the Iasians who testify to 
the benefits conferred by the Prienian dicast, and a second passed 
at Priene in acknowledgment of the former, a copy of which 
has been formally sent on from IJasos. The Iasians say: 0 dos 
6 IIpunvéwy &v te Tois mpdtepoy ypdvois evvous dv Kal didos 
dceTérXel, Kal viv d€iwodvToy hpov arooteixa SixactThHy arréc- 
TeiXev avdpa Karov kal ayabov ‘Hpoxpatny ’Avipiov, ds trapa- 
ryevomevos Tas pev cvvéduce TOV Sixav ovOev EAXElTaV TpoOUELas 
aXXa Tacay orovdny Trovovmevos va avAdAVOEVTES Of avTidiKOL 


1 See Polyb. xxxi. 7, where the Rho- 
dian envoys at Rome bitterly complain 
of their loss of Caria and Lycia: ér 
Avxlay kat Kaplay amodwdéxaoty, eis hv 
cE apxiis mev edamavnoay xpnudtwv 
ixavdy mwAHOos, TpiTTOvS ToAEuOUS dvary- 
Kacbévres moAcueiy abrois, vuyt 5& mpo- 
oddwv eorépnytat ToAAGY Gy eAauBavov 
mapa Tav mpoeipnuevwy. They reckon 
their revenue from Caunus and Stra- 
tonicea alone to have been 120 talents 
(£30,000) yearly. 

2 Greck Inscriptions in the British 
Musewm, Part iii. No. ceecxx., where 
I have given reasons for assigning it to 


this date upon internal evidence alone, 
In reference to the subject of this decree 
and the many others of its class, we 
may gather that dia: were a favourite 
weapon of faction and revolution— 
‘domestica seditioni tela’ — from 
Thucydides’ account of the Corcy- 
rean sedition (iii. 70), and Aristotle, 
Politics, viii. 3, § 3—4 (Congreve = p. 
1302 B.): da 5 dBov oracidCovow of 
re Hdunkdtes, Sedidres wh Sao Slenv, 
nad of wéAAovTes Gdixeic Oat, BovAdpuevor 
P0dca mply adicnOijvar, Somep ev ‘Pddp 
cuvéstncay of yvdpyuor ém rdy Sipov 
did Tas emipepomevas Sixas. 
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Ta mpos avTods peO” opmovolas TodTEvavTat, Tas Se Siéxpivev 
dicaiws x.7.r. This language points to disputes which had a 
political bearing. 

There is one other inscription which may perhaps be attributed 
to the same period, although its heading and its conclusion being 
both mutilated, we are left with the slighter evidence of date. 
Incomplete however as it is, M. Haussoullier who discovered and 
published it,’ may rightly say that it gives us a picture of Greek 
life (vivid as an instantaneous photograph), which is true of each 
century of Greek freedom, and not of one town only but of many. 
The text as read by M. Haussoullier is as follows, the marble 
being broken at the top and bottom and left, and entire only 
on the right-hand side :— 


OEKK NAIA 
OYAHMOYETPIIPA KPEONT 
KAEITOY l= TIAIOZAPOAAQNIAOY 
NNIONOZ=%O IEPOKAEOYETOYEMEN 
5 AZEKAZTOYMHNOETHINOY MHNI 
TO<.. AOHKONTAEKKAHSIAZTIKONTOYEA 
EKAZTOYMHNOZSEKTHIIZSTAMENOYKAITAIS 
TIAISTEKTIOENAIAMATHIHMEPAIKEPAMIONMETPHTIAION 
PAHPEETPYPFHMAEXONKYAMIAIONAPEXONAPOTHETHE 
10 INIITTAADIEZOAIAETOYAQPAMATAQAIHAIQI 
ATEAAONTIKAITOYENEQPOIAEKAOHEOAIKAIPAPAKEIEOAI 
TTQIKIBQTIONEEDPALIZEMENONYPOTONPPOETATONEXON 
AMHKOZAIAAKTYAONPAATOE 


TYAON PADPONTOAIKIBATINITHEPYAHETOYNOMA 
15 POPEYOMENOQNAIAOTQEKAETOEPEEEON 
THEAYTOYDYAHEEPIFPAY AE TOAYTOYONOMA 
OE 0... IOAENEQPOIHEEMBAAAETQ 


ZOQTAONOMATAPATPOOEN 
=0..PEZEONPAPAII 
20 E.AZTQANKIBQT 
1 It was found in the island of Cary- semble probable que la pierre a été 


anda. ‘Il resterait 4 connaitre le nom apportée dans I’tle de Karyanda par 
de la ville qui a rendu ce décret. Il quelque pécheur, qui l’aura prise pour 
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I have little to add to the excellent comments made by 
M. Haussoullier; but I think the text is capable of a much 
completer restoration than he has attempted to give. The head- 
ing and date are lost; the preamble, however, doubtless was 
drafted after the same pattern as the Iasian decrees we have just 
referred to, which run thus: Ilepi ov éwAdOev «.7.r. In line 
1, M. Haussoullier rightly recognizes the words [7]6 éxx[Anowac- 
tixo|v Sd[ovac]. But in line 2, instead of reading with him 
[r]od dyuov, I am led by the proper names following toa different 
suggestion. JI would note in passing that the Iasians appear in 
their public documents to have been rather fond of rehearsing 
at large the names of members of their magisterial boards or of 
their citizens who engaged in public life. And the names in 
lines 2—4, though sadly mutilated, can be restored with tolerable 
certainty by a comparison of other monuments. In line 6, I 
incline to suspect M. Haussoullier’s text of a slight inaccuracy. 
If I mistake not, instead of TOS.. AOHKONTAE, we should 
read TOKAQHKONE. But this conjecture must stand or fall 
according to the evidence of a paper impression or a re-reading 
of the marble. I would restore the document thus :— 


yv a fol \ lal / 4 , 
["Edokev 7H BovrAF cal TO Spo: mputavewr yvopun'] 
\ a € lal fal 
[wept ov érrAOov of vewrroiar EmepwTavTes | 
a lal \ , . \ ge 
mos Sel Kal Tote TO €xx[ANotacTiKo |v bid[ovat-- 
6 Seiva Ed](0)vdijuou, ’Exe(x)palrns] Kpéovt[os, 
6 Seiva ‘Hpalxre/rov, ‘Iotiaios ’AmoAXNwvidov, 
0 Seiva Mi]vvi(w)vos, Po[puiwy] ‘Tepoxréous,- 
5 rods pév vewtrol|as éxdotou pnvos TH voupnvi[a 
déxerOat] TO (KaO)jKov ExxrAnovacTiKoVy Tods Se 
> \ > , \ cA c / \ “ > 
adrods| exdotou pnvos Extn iotapévov, Kal Talis [éxxdn- 
alas éxTiévar dpa TH Hepa Kepdpiov peTpynTtiaiov 
whijpes TpvTHLa Exov Kvamaioy améyov amd THs Yhs 
10p'éype wrod |av (ér)ra-(?) aplecOar Sé 76 Swp da TH HrALo[av- 
atédXorTe Kal Tovs vewrrolas KaOha Oat, Kal Tapaxeicbar [EéExd- 
aty KiBartiov éodpayicpévov bo THY TpocTaTav, éxov 


lester sa barque. Elle vientdoned’une _ Tasos ; ¢’est d’Iasos, croyons-nous, que 
des villes voisines, Iasos, Bargylia, ou _l’inscription aura été apportée.’—Bul- 
Karyanda. La présence des vewmota:  letin de Corresp. Hellén. viii. (1814), p. 
dans l’assemblée (C. J. G. 2671, &e.), 218 foll. Its Tasian origin is amply 
l’époque des séances (le 6€ jourdu mois, confirmed by the Iasian names it con- 
C.1.G. 2673 b. &e.), nous font penser da tains. 
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&xuctov tpvTnpla piKos Sidaxtvrov wrAATOs [SidaK- 
tunXor, [kal érruyey|padOw TO KiBario Tis vrs Tobvopa 
L5rév 8 eto |ropevopévar Sid0Tw Exactos mecodv [TO 
vewrroin| THS avTOD durj‘s, emiypaas TO abTod dvopa 
matpo|Oe[y kata Tov v]o[po](v): 6 Se vewrroins éuBadréro 
eis TO KUB@TLOV Kal Karel |cOw TA dvouata TraTpdOeV 
114400... WETCOV Tapa.... 
20 ....€.a9 TOV KIBwT[lwy.... 


The proper names which I have ventured to restore in lines 
2—4 appear to have been arranged symmetrically, two in a 
line. They are all (excepting Ed@vdnwos and Kpéwv) known as 
the names of Iasian citizens from other documents: viz. 
’Emixpatns, Le Bas-W. Nos. 254, 259, 268, 269 ; “HpaxXectos, 
Le Bas-W. No. 255; ‘Iorwaios, Dittenberger Syll. No. 77; 
’AmoAX@vidns, Le Bas-W. No. 265, Ditt. Syll. No. 77; Muvvior, 
Le Bas-W. Nos. 285, 287, Ditt. Sy/l. Nos. 116, 119 (see above) ; 
Popyiwv, Le Bas-W. No. 255, Ditt. Syll. No. 77; ‘Iepoxrijs, 
Le Bas-W. Nos. 254, 255, 257, 258, 285, Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, Part iii. No. eecexliii. These I take to be the 
names of the neopoiai or wardens of the temple of Artemis 
Astias, and perhaps of the temple of Zeus Megistos also (of 
which more presently), The neopoiai are commissioned by 
this decree to register the attendances made by the members 
of the ecclesia (lines 11 foll.), a duty which did not strictly 
belong to their office. Their proper business was to take care 
of the fabric of the temple, and superintend the erection of any 
kind of monument in the building, It is evidently implied by 
lines 11—16 that the neopoiai were a board elected (annually, 
no doubt), one from each tribe. It is certain that at Ephesus 
the neopoiai were twelve in number, elected annually, two from 
each of the six tribes. As representatives of the Iasian tribes 
the neopoiai would be well suited for the purpose here described, 
and the sacred dignity of their office, removed as it was from 
party politics, well qualified them to undertake this disciplinary 
function in the assembly of the people. It is true that in Iasian 
inscriptions we sometimes find Tov vew7roiny or Tov vewmrolny Tov 
évesT@ta in the singular, as well as rods vewmolas (see C_I.G. 


1 This will appear from a dedication _ published in Part iii. of Greek Inserip- 
of the first century A.D., soon to be tions in the British Museum, section 2. 
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Nos. 2673, 2675, 2677 as compared with Nos. 2671, 2678). But 
the singular number proves nothing, as we may understand it 
of the chairman of the board. Now there is good reason for 
concluding that the prytanes at Iasos were six in number (see 
Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 77, note 4),' and that they stood in the 
same relation to the boulé and ecclesia as the similar board at 
Athens. If so, we may be pretty certain that the number of 
tribes at Iasos was six, and that each tribe furnished a neopoies 
and also a prytanis. In the decree about Maussolus just cited 
there are enumerated thirty-four citizens under the heading: 
olée awd dvds. They seem to have been representatives 
nominated by each tribe as assessors to the magistrates in the 
matter of this confiscation. The number thirty-four is not 
divisible by any figure which might suggest a more probable 
number of tribes than six. The names, however, of the six 
Tasian tribes are wholly unknown. If recovered, they might 
give curious evidence of the intermingling of Dorian and Ionian 
elements in the population. The months of the Iasian calendar 
(line 7), so far as they are known to us, are Ionian : viz. :— 


’Arratoupiov, Le Bas-W. No. 281 jin.; Bulletin v. p. 493; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 77. 

’Adpodiovwr, CI.G. 2673, 2674. 

I'npopiwv, Greek Inscriptions in the British Musewm, Part iii. 
No. eceexli. 

"EradnBoriov, C.L.G. 2675), 26770. 

—— ewv (? Tavpewr), Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 77. 


In reference to éxadotouv pnvos Extn iotapévov, M. Haussoullier 
observes truly that in the Iasian decrees the demos is always 
described as assembled on the sixth of the month. We conclude 
that the ecclesia met monthly on the sixth, for the despatch of 
ordinary business. In line 12, the wpoordra: are to seal the 
boxes supplied to the six neopoiai for the assembly. It is they 
therefore who, at the close of the meeting, had to examine all 
the vouchers and authorize the payment of the ‘ ecclesiasticon’ to 








1 But Dittenberger’s explanation of 
the discrepancy in the number of pry- 
tanes enumerated in C./.G. 2677 will 
not stand, as ‘Epulas MéAavos the émo- 
Tarns is named also among the mputd- 
Perhaps we should add in the 


veils, 


secretary (Kpavads TMavoaviov éypap- 
udreve) to make up the number to six. 
Compare my note on p. 66 of Greck 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
Part iii. 
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those who had attended. If I am right in what I have said of 
the functions of the Iasian prostatat in No. ccecxx. of Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, this board was concerned 
with the'admission of strangers to the citizenship,! and the keep- 
ing of a register of citizens. As such, none were better able to 
make sure that only citizens attended the ecclesia or received 
pay for such attendance. It is against any such fraud or per- 
sonation that the precautions enjoined in lines 11 foll. are 
directed. The phrases ézuypdyas To avTod dvoya ratpober, 
KanreicOat Ta dvopata tatpder, are abundantly illustrated by 
the way in which the citizens of Iasos are named in their public 
documents. At Athens the man’s deme would have been also 
added; at Ephesus probably his chiliastys or ‘thousand’; at 
Iasos, the citizen’s name is simply followed by that of his father. 
At Athens similar precautions against the intrusion of non- 
citizens were entrusted to the lexiarchoi, six in number, who 
kept the entrance of the Pnyx, assisted by a number of armed 
police (rofdrav). The lexiarchoi no doubt had a list of all the 
citizens qualified to take part in the ecclesia, and could challenge 
the entrance of any whom they did not know by sight.” 

The other object aimed at in the Iasian decree, is to secure 
a good and punctual attendance. The assemblies of the ancient 
Greeks, met, I believe universally, in the early morning—in 
order, no doubt, to encroach as little as possible upon the 
ordinary duties of the day.? Even then, however, there appears 


1 The use of the term mpoordrns in 
Greek authors and in the inscriptions 


Kaibel’s comment is: ‘ Quindecim 
viri, quorum nomina infra scripta, 














is worth a careful enquiry ; see Ditten- 
_ berger, Sylloge, No. 317, note 3, quoting 
Sauppe. As tothe metrical dedication 
of a statue of Hermes found at Cnidus 
by Mr. Newton, I quite concur in 
Kaibel’s explanation (Zpigrammata 
Graeca, 783). But if at Cnidus the 
board of prostatai was such as I have 
deseribed, the appropriateness of the 
expression in this place is vastly en- 
hanced. The inscription runs as follows: 
Em) veorwoAitay mpooraray agpixcduav 
‘Epuas "Adpodita mapedpos’ adda xal- 
pete. 
Olrives 8 of mpoordrat, ypaph mapotoa 
onuavet. (Then follow fifteen 
names.) 


aliunde Cnidum profecti Cnidiam civi- 
tatem adepti sunt eorumque auspiciis 
Mercurius, quem olim in ipsorum patria 
maxime coluerant cuive ut mercatores 
imprimis addicti erant, Veneri socius 
conlocatur ... tpocraray minime pub- 
licum intelligo munus.’ 

2 See Schomann, Griech. Alterthiimer, 
i. pp. 382, 395, 396 ; and the Lexicons, 
8.vv. mhvat exxdrAnoiaorids and Angiap- 
XiKdoy ypauparetor. 

3 Plato, Laws, xii. 961 B.: Setv 5 
bpOptov elvar roy abAAoyor, ji’ dy Tov 
tAAwv mpdtewy idlwy re Kal Kowady Kab 
mdAuor’ 9 Tis oXOAH waytl, 
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to have been some difficulty in getting a good attendance; and, 
in the absence of party government, it was nobody’s business 
to ‘make a house. In some cities, therefore the law inflicted 
a fine for non-attendance. But this fine, which could not be 
recovered from the poorer citizens, tended to pack the assembly 
with the richer class, and was regarded as a piece of oligarchical 
‘gerrymandering.’ In democratical Athens, however, some such 
penalty existed, the relic perhaps of an earlier time. The 
lexiarchoi, says Pollux, ‘fined those who did not attend the 
ecclesia.’ * We learn also from the opening of the Acharnians, 
and the note of the Scholiast thereon, that the lexiarchs and 
their policemen always closed the booths in the agora near the 
Pnyx as soon as the ecclesia was opened, and compelled all 
loiterers in the market-place to ‘move on,’ and, if citizens, to 
proceed to the assembly. Their method was to ‘net’ the agora 
(so to say) with a cord rubbed with red chalk, so that whoever 
was marked might be pursued and impressed into the assembly 
by the police, even though he eluded capture at the instant.® 
Schémann supposes the ‘fine’ inflicted for non-attendance by 
the lexiarchoi to have consisted merely in the loss of the 
attendance-fee by those who come thus branded with the mark 
of truancy.t This may be true of the period after Pericles ; 
but I think these compulsory powers of the lexiarchoi, sur- 
év Aevxduari, Kal Tpidkovta dvdpav 
avrots mporapebevrwy, Tos wh exKAn- 


otafovras é(nulouvy, Kad rods éxxAnoid- 
Covras eéhrafov’ kad cxowlov maArdoar- 


1 See Aristotle, Politics, vi. 13 (Con- 
greve = 1297 A.), a chapter which 
affords an admirable example of im- 
partial and penetrating criticism of the 








actual working of Greek political ma- 
chinery. Plato, Laws (vi. 764 A.), 
approves of thus compelling the richer 
citizens to attend : trw 5é eis éxxAnolay 
kal tov Kowdy EdAAoyov 6 BovAduevos, 
érdvaykes 8° torw TH Tay Bevtépwy Kai 
mpoTwv Tiunudtwy, déxa Spaxpuais ¢n- 
ploumevp day wh mapdy eterd(nta Tots 
EvaAdyos’ tplrm Se tiwhuate Kal TE 
TeTaptp ph emdvayKes, GAAG aChuos 
adeloOw, cay ph Te mapayyeiAwow of 
&pxovres wacw & Twos avarynns tvmevar. 
This Aristotle stigmatizes as oligarchical 
in his criticism of the Laws, Politics, 
ii. 6. § 19 (Congreve = 1266 A.) 

2 Pollux, viii. 104: Antlapxo: tt 
kabiorayto TY MoALTaY eyyeypaymevwr 


res 51a TOV ToOtoTaY ovvhAavvoy Tods éx 
Tis ayopas eis thy éxxAnolay. Pollux 
is no doubt copying from some much 
earlier authority. 

3 Acharnians, 21 :— 

of 8 ev dyopG AaAoton, kivw Kal Kdtw 

7d oxowwlov pedyovot Td mEmtATwUEVOY. 

4 Gricch. Alterthiimer, i. 395. ‘Die 
Strafe bestand aber ohne Zweifel nur 
darin, dass ihnen die Marke (das ovp- 
Bodov) nicht eingehindigt wurde, des- 
sen Vorzeigung zur Erhebung des 
Ecclesiastensoldes nothwendig war, so 
dass sie, auch wenn sie wirklich noch 
der Versammlung beiwonten, doch des 
Soldes dafiir verlustig gingen.’ 
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viving as they did in the full blaze of Athenian democracy, 
were the relics of a system of fines which belonged to an 
earlier and much more oligarchical time. 

In democratic Athens (as is well known) attendance at the 
ecclesia was encouraged, not by fining the rich so much as by 
paying the poor. At what date the practice was begun is 
unknown, but it was certainly later than the payment of the 
dicasts. The question has been discussed with much ingenuity 
by C. Wiirz, De Mercede Eeclesiastica (Berlin, 1878), and one 
point at least he has made clear. The proverb "Ofoddér edpe 
Ilapvirns (which a grammarian explains of ‘ Callistratus who 
established the payment of dicasts and ecclesiasts’) refers to 
the Callistratus who prosecuted Melanopus for a discrepancy of 
1} obols in his public accounts, according to Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
14: olov 6 MedXavdrov KadXiotpatos Katnyoper, Stu mape- 
Aoylcato Tpla huiwBédva iepa Tovs vaorrotovs). Wiirz supposes 
that Agyrrhius was the first to propose any pucOds éxxdnovac- 
tixds. All we certainly know is that for a time the payment 
stood at one obol, and that it was raised to three obols (a half- 
franc) by Agyrrhius, shortly after the fall of Athens.1 Some 
twenty years before this, Dicaeopolis in the opening of the 
Acharnians, complains of the unpunctuality of the ecclesia. 
The attendance is wretchedly slack, he says, and even the 
prytanes do not arrive ‘until the day is half over’ (ueonuSpuvol 
—a humorous exaggeration, of course). No mention is made 
in this play (produced B.c. 425) of the payment for attendance ; 
and either it had not yet been adopted, or else the one-obol fee 
was too small to have effect. That the latter is the true 
account of the matter appears probable from the well-known 
lines of the Heclesiazusae, 300 foll. (B.c. 392) : 

dpa & Straws @Ojcopev Tovade Tods €E daoTEws 
HKovtTas, Soot mpd Tod 
bev, nik? eer NaBetv 
€XOdv7’ dBorov povor, 
KaOvtTo NaXobvTes 
év Tois oTepavopaciy 
vuvi 8 évoxdodo’ dyav2 
1 Certainly not long before the acting  Curtius, Greich. Gesch. ii. 202, and 


of the Lceclesiazusae, B.C. 892; see note; Bickh, Staatsh. i, 320. 
Schomann, De Comitiis, p. 65 foll. ; 2 Passages to the same effect, prov- 
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I am not aware of any evidence to show how many, and what 
cities adopted the practice of paying their ecclesiasts. We may 
infer from the language of Aristotle that it was the common 
practice of democratic states. That it existed at Iasos, we 
learn from this decree. If I am at all right in my restoration 
of the preamble, the practice had been in existence for some 
time, and irregularities had crept in which needed correction by 
means of a new enactment. This may well have been at the 
recovery of Iasian independence in 168 B.c. 

At Athens the method of ensuring punctuality in the ecclesia 
was by hoisting a flag by way of signal, which was lowered at 
the commencement of proceedings.” Any citizen who entered 
before the lowering of the flag received at the hands of the 
lexiarchoi a ov¥puBonror, or voucher; and upon the close of the 
meeting received his pay upon presenting his voucher to the 
Thesmothetae. This appears from the passage in the Heclesia- 
zusae (lines 282 foll., 289 foll.), where the women are hurrying 
betimes to the Pnyx disguised as men: 

. » Ada oredcal’, ds clo? Exet 
Tols wy) Tapodaw opOpio.s és THY TUKVA 
bramotpéxev Exovat pndé WaTTanov. 


xopdpev eis exxdynolav, avdpes, Hrelynce yap 
6 Oecpobérns, ds av 
pa) TPO Tavu Tod Kvépous 
KN KEekovipévos 
Se 
décewv TO TPLwBoXOr. 
Oras 5€ TO cUuBorov 
AaBovtes Erevta TAN- 
ing that the rpidBorov found plenty omevde raxéws' ds Td THS exxdAnolas | 


of claimants, occur in the Plutus, line onpeiov év TG Oecpodoply gaivera 
171: éxxAnola 8 odx) 51 TodTov yiyve- Compare Andocides, De Mysteriis, § 36. 


vat; and line 329, foll. : The payment of dicasts is a parallel 
dewdv yap ef TpiwBdAou wey obvera but distinct subject: with them too, 
aori(Suer® Exdoror’ év ti kkAnola, at Athens, the signal for attendance 


abroy 5¢ roy TAodrov mapelny Tw AaBeiv. was a similar flag. See Wasps, 689: 
1 Politics, vi. 18 (Congreve = 1297 fjrew ely mpd Kav Spa Sixdcov, as 

A.), referred to above. Soris bv dudv | borepos EAOn Tod onyuelov 
2 Schémann, De Comitiis, p. 153; 1d tpidBodrov od Komtetrat. 

Aristoph. Thesmophoriazusae, 277: &- 
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alov Kabedovpcd’, ws 
dv yelpotovapev 
tid ie a ee / 
amrav? ooo’ av dén: 
So extremely punctual was the ecclesia that morning, that 
the whole proceedings were over soon after daybreak, and many 
of the men were too late in arriving (iid. 376) : 


BA. drap wodev hres éréov ; XP. e& éxxAnalas. 
BA. 48n rérAvTat yap ; XP. v7} Ad’, SpOpiov péev odv. 
kal djta modvv % widtos, @ Zed pidrarte, 
yérov rapéoyer, iv tpocéppaivov KKM. 


That is, the proceedings were over, and the ecclesia had 
adjourned, before the toxotae had time to finish clearing the 
agora of idlers. They were still busy with their chalky cord, 
when the assembly broke up, and their performance (never a 
very serious matter at the best) became a mere laughing- 
stock.? 

At Iasos the modus operandi was more exact. A water-clock 
of homely construction stood in a prominent position in the 
ecclesia; and no citizen who failed to announce his name and 
deliver his voucher (aeoqos), inscribed with his name, to the 
neopoies of his tribe before the clock ran down, could claim his 
pay fot attendance. The payment was made, it would appear, 
by the prostatai. 

This last period of freedom was of short duration; in B.c. 129 
Caria was merged in the Roman province of Asia, and Iasos 
henceforth has no history apart from Rome. Like the rest of 
the province it took its share in the terrific assassination and 
revolt under Mithridates, and met with scant mercy from 
Sulla, who permitted the pirates to pillage the town under his 
own eyes.2. A decree of the boulé and demos of Iasos, in- 
scribed at Cos, which I would assign to the date of the Mithri- 
datic War, has been recently published by S. K. Pantelides in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (xi. 1887, p. 76). It 








1 Such, I feel sure, is the exact 
meaning, although I have never seen 
the lines so explained; observe the 
imperfect mpooéppavoy, they had not 
done clearing the agora, and chalking 
idlers with their rope, before the return 
of the citizens from:the Pnyx told 


them it was all over. 

2 Appian, Mithr. 63: "lavds yé To 
kal Sduos Kal KAafoueval nal Sapopa- 
kn SvAAa wapdvros eAnpOnoay, nar rd 
iepdy eovaAh@n Td SapoOpaxioy xirlwv 
Taddvrwy Kdopov, ws évoullero. 
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is nearly perfect, and apparently quite legible ; various indications 
betoken the first century B.c.—the form of 1, the dissimilation 
of N in words like dvavyer9, mrdorov for wrelotov, the in- 
constant use of iota adscriptum, and so on. The decree is in 
honour of Teleutias, son of Theudorus of Cos, for his services 
to the people of Iasos, awarding him praise and a chaplet of 
gold, besides the privileges of prowenia, of citizenship, and of 
procdria. Its opening words are as follows :— 


"Edo£e tH BovrAj Kal To Siow, mputaveav 
yvepun: (sic) wept ov érAOov mpootdatat Kal otpa- 
Tnyol, émerdy Terevtias Oevddpov Kaos, 
avhp Kanros Kal ayabds éotw eis THY TOALY 
5 xal idSia te Tois évTuvydvovew Tav ToT a|y 
evypnotav diated Kal Kata Kowov TravTl 
T@ Sip edvous brdpyxet, del TL Kal Aéyou 
Kal mpdoowy brrép Tod TAHOovs, iva érraweOh 
te Umrd THs BovAjs Kal Tod Srjpou K.T.A. 


I do not think otparnyoi (lines 2-3) are named in any other 
Iasian document. Here they join with the prostatai in pro- 
posing the grant of honours. This so far confirms the con- 
jecture that Teleutias of Cos may have rendered some military 
service to Iasos at the outbreak of the Mithridatic War: Cos, 
like Iasos, declared for the king (Appian, Mithr. 23 fin.). 
Moreover, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the TeXeuvt/as 
@evdapouv Ke@os of the decree is identical with a Teleutias, son 
of Theudorus, concerning whom an epitaph is extant in the 
Anthology, composed by Antipater of Sidon (Anth. Pal. ii. 
p. 32, No. xci.):— 


A. Eimé, Xéov, O:pévoro ti pds Tagov appiBéBnxas, 
Boudove ; tis Tas cas aELos Hv apeTas ; 
B. Tids Oevdaporo0 Terevtias, ds wéya mavTwv 
héptepos Hv, Onpov Sccov éyw Kéxpipar. 
> \ 4 ia / / 4 > lal 
ovyl wdrav Eotaxa, pépw Sé te cK Borov adxKas 
avépos: hv yap 8 Svcpeveeoot Aéwv. 


We must not press too closely the poetical conceits of an 
epigrammatist, but certainly the symbol of the lion on the 
tomb, and the explanation given in line 6, would be more in- 
telligible if Teleutias took a prominent part, and perhaps lost 
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his life, in promoting the revolt under Mithridates; compare a 
similar epitaph from Mytilene (C. J. G. 2168 = Kaibel, 242), 
Antipater of Sidon flourished early in the first century (circa 
100—80 B.c.), so that he would be a contemporary, and perhaps 
a friend, of Teleutias. After the Mithridatic War, Iasos is not 
(I believe) mentioned by any historian, and we are left to glean 
what we can from other sources. 

Its fisheries were not exhausted, and its strong position 
marked it out as one of the Roman customs-stations for the 
province of Asia. The following inscription, first published in 
the Movoetov cat BieBrL0Oyn«xn of the Smyrna Evangelical 
school (1878, iii. p. 49), has received an interesting commentary 
from MM. Durrbach and Radet in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique (x. 1886, p. 267) — 

TloirA yep 
KOLY@VOV 
Atmévon ’A- 
alas oiKo- 
vomos év 
"lace. 

Pulcher is a freedman, or perhaps a slave, who acted as 
oixovouos! (or villicus) of the publicani farming the customs 
of the province of Asia under the empire: the word xowwvav 
is a translation of sociorum (of societates publicanorum). There 
is known to have been a similar customs-station at Miletus. 
The forms of the letters AC suggest the first or second 
century A.D. 

Another inscription? in Latin, is too fragmentary to be 
entirely recovered ; but it records the restoration (restitwit) of 
some public building at Iasos by one Servilius, in the ‘ consulship 
of [C]alvisius Sabinus,’ ze. either B.c. 39, or more probably 
A.D. 26. Coins of Jasos are found from Augustus to Gordian ;* 
but the town was not a libera civitus, nor anything more than 
one of the third-rate towns of the province (éddtrovs éX«es, 
see Rém. Alt. iv. 185). Iasos is named by Hierocles in his 


1 On the meaning of this word, 2 Bulletin de Corr. Hell. viii. 1884 
which is important to the understand- p- 457. 
ing of Romans xvi. 23, see Menadier, 3 See Head, Historia Numorum, p. 


Qua condicione Ephesii usi sint, p.77; 528. 
and C.1.Z, iii. 447, 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. 
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Synecdemus (see Kuhn, Verfassung des Rémischen Reichs, ii. 282, 
284): and it sent its Bishop to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451 (Harduin, ii, 64 and 477, Braxidros "Iacgod). Still later, 
in the middle of the sixth century, Paulus Silentiarius, in his 
Description of S. Sophia (Migne, Patres Graeci, vol. 86, p. 21438, 
lines 680 foll.), speaks of a certain mountain at or near Iasos as 
yielding a beautiful kind of veined marble :— 


"Occa papay€ Babixorros lacaidos edpe Kodwvys, 
aiparém ANevK@ Te TeALSVwWHEVTL KENEVOOUS 
Aokotevels haivovaa, 


A few words respecting the res sacrae of Iasos, and its 
sepulchral monuments, must bring our study to a close. The 
principal temple was that of Artemis Astias, concerning which 
Polybius (xvi. 12) records a curious superstition, and then adds 
a still more curious apology for mentioning it. ‘What the 
Bargylians affirm and believe of their image of Artemis Kindyas, 
this the Iasians say of their image of Artemis Astias, namely, 
that although it stands in the temple open to the sky, neither 
snow nor rain ever falls upon it. . Now it is hardly possible for 
me to go on throughout my work challenging and questioning 
statements of this kind made by historical writers. Such stories 
in fact appear to me to be simply childish, as falling outside 
the limits not only of probability but of possibility. The man’s 
state of mind must be hopeless who declares that certain bodies 
can be placed in the light without casting a shadow: yet this is 
what Theopompus has done, when he says that those who enter 
the inner sanctuary of Zeus in Arcadia lose their shadows. And 
the story before us is of a piece with it. Of course in whatever 
tends to preserve the religious sentiment among the masses, 
we may excuse some of our historians for indulging in the 
marvellous and the mythical on such matters; but there are 
limits to our toleration. It may be difficult, I know, to draw 
the line, but it is not impossible. I am willing to extend a 
degree of indulgence to ignorance and prejudice ; but beyond 
a certain point we are bound summarily to set them aside.’ 
This temple is alluded to in the decree in honour of the Prienian 
dicast (Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part iii. No. 
420): avjaypawa: Sé 7d Wdiopa Kal wap’ jpiv év TO iep@ 
ths Apréudos. Again C.I.G. No. 2683 is a dedication to this 
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goddess and the Emperor Commodus: ’Apréuids "Aotidds Kal 
Ad’toxpatops Kaicaps M. Adpyrio Kapodp ’Avtoviry Xe- 
Baor@ x.t... The other principal sanctuary at Iasos was that 
of Zeds Méyioros. The most ancient inscription as yet dis- 
covered at Iasos is a public enactment of the fifth century B.c., 
defining the perquisites of ‘the priest, 6 ‘epeds tod Avds Tod 
peyiotov.. In the decree concerning Maussolus, already cited, 
eleven priests of Zeus Megistos are enumerated; we must 
understand this of a college of ten with a chief priest at their 
head. Two boundary-stones (époc), probably of imperial times, 
are published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
(viii. 1884, p. 456): one reads Avos, the other Avds inypiotov. 
They probably came from the temenos of the same temple. 

The little island of Iasos being entirely occupied by the city 
itself, the burying-place had to be on the adjoining mainland. 
‘The sepulchres of the Iasians on the mainland,’ writes 
Chandler,” ‘are very numerous, ranging along above a mile on 
the slope of the mountain. They are built with a slaty stone, 
and perhaps were whitewashed, as their aspect is now mean. 
They consist mostly of a single camera or vault; but one has 
a wall before it, and three chambers, which have been painted. 
Many of them have a small square stone over the entrance 
inscribed, but no longer legible.’ Perhaps their mean appear- 
ance, which offended Chandler, is due to the fact that the 
existing tombs are of a comparatively late time, when the 
sense of beauty was nearly extinct and the chief object of a 
funeral monument was to secure the absolute possession of the 
spot for a family burial-ground. Most of the Greek epitaphs 
of the imperial period have more to say about rights of 
property than about the merits of the departed, and im fact, 
they read like extracts from wills Nearly all the funeral 
inscriptions from Iasos have this character: they may be found 
in C.I.G. Nos. 2685-2690; Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéol. 


1 Greek Inscriptions in the British  Si:abhnas’ ovder) Se ekéorar tapiva év 
Museum, Part iii. No. 440. @ Karecxevana mpds tuis mpoarrlos 
2 Travels in Asia Minor, i. p. 228. hpoy } udvors enol re Kal rH yuvainl pov 
3 And such some certainly were, as A. ’Ovnolun. dv 5€ Tis brevaytlov Tis 
the following epitaphfrom Iasos(C.1.G. éufis yvouns moidv Odbn rid, 6 wey 
No. 2690, now at Oxford) will show:  rodro roAuhoas Adyov bpéeter TuUBwpv- 
Td Apgov Todo Aoumépkov Tod @pémrov, x xlas, Td St reBev ekevex Ova BovrAouat 
exiypapiy txov hy diératev ev als Mero rapa, 4 
12 
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Nos. 304-312; Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, viii. 
(1884), pp. 456 foll. 
E. L. Hicks. 





P.S.—Since the foregoing article was in print, Mr. W. R. 
Paton has very kindly forwarded me his own transcript of the 
decree about the ecclesiasticon, which for the sake of clearness 
I append here. He observes that ‘the marble was dug up in 
the island of Tarandos; but as there is a ruined church close 
by, it may have been brought here in modern times.’ 


JEKK/ NAIA 
1A MOYEPIKP/ KPEONTO 
AEITOY HES TIAIOZAPOAAQNIAOY 
NNIQNOSQOPMIQNIEPOKAEOYS . TOYEMEN 
AITOIZS EOIOIAZTEKAZSTOYMHNOSTHINOYMHNIA 5 
TONOF AOHKONTAEKKAHSIASTIKONTOYEL 
ZTOYMHNOSEKTHIIZSTAMENOYKAITAIS 
ZIAIZP . TIOENAIAMATHIHMEPAIKEPAMIONMETPHTIAION 
ZPAHPESTPYI'HTAEXONKYAMIAIONAPEXONAPOTHEFHE 


d FONPOAQNED'AADESOAIAETOYAQPAMATQIHAIQI 10 
ON TOYS. E.. OIASEKAQHEOAIKAIPAPAKEIZOAI 
TQIK . BOTIONES@PAFISEMENONYPOTONEPOETATQNEXON 
1 I= MHKOSAIAAKTYAONPAATOS 
MOYKAIEPIFEFPADOQTAIKIBQTIQITHEDYAHE TOYNOMA 
EEIZT ANPOPEYOMENQNAIAOTQEKASTOSPEZEON 15 
1oll TAYTOYPYAHEEPIFPAYAZTOAYTOYONOMA 
OOE > P OAENEQPOIHSEMBAAAETQ 
JEZEONTAONOMATAPATPOOEN 
QNPESZSONPAPA 
AS IFIAZTQNKIBA 20 
K.. QTIOY 


“a 


A comparison of Mr. Paton’s text with that of M. Haussoullier 
(which I will term respectively P and H), demonstrates the 
substantial accuracy of both. Unfortunately I have not yet had 
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access to an impression: the forms of the letters might have 
helped us to fix the date. There is no apparent reason why 
the decree should not be assigned to the third or even fourth 
century B.C. In the earlier lines my conjectural restoration of 
proper names is now confirmed, with the one exception of the 
name ‘Iorvaios in line 3, where P seems to give ‘Eotiaios. In 
lines 4, 5, P shows that two boards of magistrates were named, and 
not one only as I had restored. In line 6, P gives TONOrAO- 
HKONTA, which disposes of any doubt concerning the accuracy 
of H. We must obviously restore: [é«a]rov dydonKovta sc. 
Spaxuds. It also becomes necessary to supply a fresh numeral 
at the beginning of line 7, possibly tpu®Borov. Line 9: P 
reads SPAHPES, te. [Wdato]s wAjpes. Line. 10: P con- 
firms my conjectures, but we must write [é]¢’ [é]oov 
modav én(r)d, and adgécOar instead of adierOa. Line 13 : 
some word is wanted for the slit in the top of the box; 
tpvTnua does not agree with the letters read by P. Line 
15: read [Trav S]é eis t[yv éxxrAnollav rropevopévov x.7.r. 
Line 17: P leaves the beginning of the line as doubtful as 
before; [watp]oOe[v] is certain, but cara tov vouov is probably 
wrong. Line 18: apparently ypadéoOw instead of xarelc0o. 
Line 20: restore from P [t]as [odpa]yi[S]as trav xiBol[rior]. 
The reason why the neopoiai and the members of the other 
board (probably the prytanes) are to receive their pay on the 
first of each month is because they had to take a prominent 
part in conducting the ecclesia on the sixth, and would there- 
fore have no opportunity then of receiving their fees. Moreover, 
I conjecture that, as the prytanes and neopoiai formed two 
standing committees, the one for the political and the other for 
the religious concerns of the state, each member of both boards 
received daily the same pay which an ordinary citizen received 
for his attendance at the ecclesia. If we assume this to be 
three obols as at Athens, and if I am right in supposing either 
board. to number six members (according to the probable number 
of the Iasian tribes), we arrive at the following curious coinci- 
dence. The payment to 12 men of 3 obols each for 30 days, 
amounts to exactly 180 drachmas, the sum we have to restore 
in line 6. We may now re-write the more important part of 
the inscription somewhat as follows :— 

tods pev | [mputdavers ? xlal ro(d)s [v]e(wm)olas éxdorou 
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+ a , a \ e \ > /, >? 
pnvos TH voupnvia | [AaBeiv Spayyas éxa]rov dySonKovta éx- 
/ A \ »”- 4 e , x 
KAnotacTixov, Tovs S[é adrXous | TprwBorov ? ExaloTtov pnvos 
&ktn totapévov: Kal tais [éxxdrAy]| claus éxtiOévar aya TH 
Huépa Kepduvov petpyntiaior | [ddato]s mAHpes, TpdTnua eyov 
Kupuaiov améyov amo this ys | [é]é’ [6]oov modav ém(r)a- 
apécbar 5é 7d Bdwp dua TO Alp [av]|aTré(Ar)ovTe- Kal Tovs 
vewtrotas KabjcOa, Kal trapaxeicOar [éxd]|oTr@~ KiBeriov 
éoppayiopévoy id Tav mpoctatav éyov | [&xacrTov e]ic[Bor- 
\ 2 fol 5 Py / xr > 4, > / ? , 9 is \ 
qv ?] piixos SivddxtvrXov mrdTos [od welLova ? | Kud ?]mour Kal 
> 4 a / fol a BA lal \ > 
ervyeypap0w 7d KiBwrip tis pvdrhs Tovvoua: [Trav | d]é els 
t[hv éxxdAnollav topevopévav Sid0Tw Exactos Tecodv [Te | 
/ a ¢ a a > 4, \ e fo) 4 
vew|(m)oi(y) ths avTod gudjs, émvypayyas TO avTod dvoya 
[war|p]oOe[v- . . . . +] 6 5é vewrroins EuBarrétw: K.7.r. 


E. L. H. 
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TWO NAUCRATITE VASES. 
[Puate LXXIX.] 


THE two vases of which portions are reproduced upon PI. 
LXXIX. may serve as representative specimens of the two 
most important classes of Naucratite pottery. They were both 
found, mixed with innumerable other fragments, amid the 
rubbish that covered the whole area of the temenos of Aphrodite, 
excavated by me in the season 1885-6. The two smaller figures 
represent the two sides of one fragment. These two vases are 
of especial interest, because they were both beyond any doubt 
made in Naucratis. Last year the special name of Naucratite 
ware was given to a class of vases covered with a fine whitish 
glaze, and with a polychrome decoration outside ; black inside, with 
lotus patterns in red and white. ‘This ware was often found 
by Mr. Petrie in 1884-5, and also in 1885-6, with dedicatory 
inscriptions painted on before baking, thus proving beyond 
doubt its local origin. The fragment now figured with a sphinx 
is one of the finest specimens of this same ware ; in its treatment 
both inside and outside it preserves the essential characteristics 
that may be seen in the simpler examples. 

The other vase, with the lions and the stag, is one of a set 
of large bowls of which I found several nearly complete ; in 
1884-5 only a few fragments had appeared. These always have 
a dark glaze inside—red or black according to the firing; on 
this are painted concentric circles in white and purple. Their 
ornamentation is identical with that found on the inside of the 
eye-bowls; hence it would seem that these large bowls are a 
development of the eye-bowl type, just as the large polychrome 
vases are of the other Naucratite ware. On the inside of 
one of the large bowls, 14} inches in diameter, I found an 
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inscription in large white letters, painted on before firing, 
.»e THIETHIENAVEKDATI 'Adpod/]r9 7H €(v) Navxpate. Thus 
it is proved that these vases also are of local manufacture. 

The specimens of these two local wares that are reproduced 
on our plate speak for themselves. The upper fragment is 
a portion of a large bowl, about 15 inches in diameter, 
of which some thirty or forty pieces have been recovered : 
below the part reproduced comes a band of lotus design, with 
alternating buds and open flowers, then another narrower band 
of maeander. Beneath this are wedged-shaped rays that diverge 
from the base. On the left of the plate is visible the end of a 
spiral lotus pattern, such as all these bowls have on both sides 
of their handles: its complete form may be seen in Nawkratis i., 
Pl. xiii. 2. 

All the figures and the ornaments are drawn in brilliant 
black varnish on a light ground; over this varnish are added 
details in red and white, and the figures are finished with 
incised lines. The background is still filled with various 
ornamental designs. 

The two lower fragments represent the inside and the outside 
of a vase that is one of the richest specimens of what seems to 
have obtained by prescriptive right the name of ‘ Naucratis 
ware’; though, as we have seen, the claim of the other bowls 
to this title is just as well founded. These vases are almost 
always of the typical crater shape,’ even in the smaller specimens, 
The lower part of their body is generally ornamented with 
plain red horizontal bands, on a white ground; the upper 
conical surface is the field for a polychrome decoration. In this 
four colours are used, which produce a wonderfully rich effect. 
The ground is yellow, and the figures are executed in red, white, 
and brown, light or dark (the difference of shade is due only to 
accidents). It is natural to suppose that these four colours, 
often found in early decorative painting, are the four colours 
that we hear Polygnotus used. We see here what could be done 
with them in figure painting. Incised lines are never used on 
the finest specimens of this ware, but the outlines are drawn 
with the brush. The inside is covered with a black ground, 
over which are painted plain and decorated bands, and lotus 


1 That to which our fragments be- in diameter at the top. 
long must have been about 144 inches 
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and palmetto designs of great richness. Our plate shows the 
rim. Below is often similar, but less gorgeous, ornamentation, 
varied with broad bands where the black ground is left plain. 
In the centre or bottom of the bowl is generally an elaborate 
pattern of rays and concentric circles, also in red and white. 

A few words may be added as to the subjects represented. 
The lions in our upper fragment are wonderfully strong and 
powerful beasts; with their square muzzles and powerful jaws, 
and their thick-set and massive proportions, they remind one 
of the lions in the magnificent Assyrian lion-hunt in the 
British Museum. When a lion or other beast is represented 
on the other, more delicate ware,! he is smoothed down to suit 
the style: sometimes his muscles become mere spiral designs 
and his rugged strength disappears. The stag, again, in our 
upper fragment, is characterized, in spite of the false drawing 
of the foreleg, with a freshness and vigour that can hardly be 
matched in early Greek work; certainly not among the more 
conventional animals that appear on the polychrome Naucratite 
vases. The sphinx on the lower fragment, with curved wings 
and a spiral rising out of the head, is of a type often found at 
Naucratis. 

But this is not the place to arrange and discuss the styles of 
work we find at Naucratis;? such an attempt would require 
numerous illustrations and examples, and must be reserved for 
the more complete account that will, I hope, be published in 
the course of the present year. The two specimens that are 
now before us can only serve to afford some notion of the skill 
attained by the vase-painters of Naucratis in the sixth century 


before our era. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


1 Perhaps we see the hind legs and Smith have written of the pottery in 
tail of one in our fragment ; but there Naukratis, I. ; but last year the finest 
is hardly enough to identify the beast styles were either unknown, or repre- 
by. It may be another sphinx. sented only by very inadequate frag- 

? Both Mr. Petrie and Mr. Cecil ments 
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THE TRIAL SCENE IN JZ/4D XVIII. 


THERE are probably no twelve consecutive lines in the Homeric 
poems which have been obscured by so many explanations as 
Iliad xviii. 497—508. The interpretation which I propose to 
give has possibly been anticipated piece-meal, but I have not 
come across any case in which it has been presented as a whole. 
Still it is a matter of common courtesy only that one should 
begin by offering apologies to the unknown previous expositor, 
if he should after all prove to exist.’ 

For convenience of reference it will be best to begin by 
setting out the passage at length. 


= 497 raol 8 eiv ayoph écav aOpoou évOa 8é veiKxos 
a@pwpet, S00 8 avdpes éveixeov eivera Towns 
avdpos arroxtapévou: * 6 wév evyeTo TavT’ arododvat, 
500 Sym mipatoxwr, 6 & availveto undév érécOau 
»” 2 ef >. * a ¢ / 
ado & iécOnv ert iotope treipap érécOau. 
raol 8 audotépoow erijrvov, audis apwryoé. 
Knpukes © dpa Nady épytvov: ot Se yépovtes 
A » > \ a / e ee 4 
elar’ émi Eeotoior ALOo1s iep@ evi KvKAO, 
a \ 4 > / > 7 > , 
505 oxhmrtpa 5é knpixwv év xépo’ éxov nepopodvev: 
‘ a y >» > \ \ / 
Toiow ereT Hiocov, apoiBnodls dé dixalov: 
xeito 8 ap’ év péocoior S0w ypucoio TdXavTa, 
a , a \ a / > f ” 
508 r@ Soper ds peta toior Sicny iOvvtata etroe. 


1 Hofmeister (‘Die Gerichtsscene im quam accepturum (Ebeling, Lex. Hom. 
Schild des Achill,’ in Ztschr. fiir ver- s.v. dvalvowat). I have not been able 





gleichende Rechtswissenschaft, ii. (1880), 
p. 448 ff.) as quoted by Ameis-Hentze 
(Anhang ad loc.) gives the right inter- 
pretation of the relation of the torwp 
to the yépovres. Miinscher in the Allg. 
Schulzeitung, 1829, ii. 579, takes dvat- 
vero pndtev EdéoOm as negavit se quid- 


to see either of these papers, 

2 MSS. dropOiuévov, but the text, 
which is clearer, was the reading of 
Zenodotos and af mAeiora according 
to Didymos. The question does not 
affect the general sense. 
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‘The people were gathered in the place of assembly, and 
there had sprung up a strife; two men were striving about the 
price of a man slain. The one averred that he had paid in 
full, and made declaration thereof to the people, but the other 
refused to accept aught; and both were desirous to take an 
issue at the hand of a daysman; and the people were shouting 
for both, taking part for either side. And the heralds were 
restraining the people, and the eldérs sate on polished stones in 
the holy circle, and in their hands they held the clear-voiced 
heralds’ staves. With these they rose up and gave sentence in 
turn; and in their midst lay two talents of gold to give to him 
among them that spake the justest doom.’ 

Here there are obviously two scenes; first, the dispute in the 
market place, when the litigants are supported by the clamour 
of the crowd, and wish to refer the matter to an ietwp. Secondly 
the scene ‘in court,’ where the yépovtes are the judges, and the 
shouting crowd are kept in the background. As elsewhere in 
the Shield the distinction of the two scenes is not expressly 
marked; but there need be no hesitation in admitting it. 
Beyond this there is little agreement as to details. 

The first matter upon which it is essential to decide is the 
exact nature of the point at issue. That it is about the blood- 
price of a man who has been slain is of course obvious. But 
in their interpretation of line 500 commentators take the 
first opportunity of going astray; almost without exception 
they take the words to mean ‘one asserted that he had paid the 
price, the other denied that he had received it.’ The issue is 
thus a bare question of fact; had a certain price been paid over 
or not? A strange subject, surely, to be honoured with a place 
among the types of human activity which the Shield presents 
us, and hardly a worthy one to be chosen as the representative 
of that civic energy which to a Greek was the very breath of 
his nostrils. Why too such popular ferment, with the machinery 
of heralds and councillors and prizes for forensic eloquence, 
about a simple matter which could only be settled, if at all, by 
oaths and witnesses ? 

Happily, however, this unlucky interpretation, however re- 
spectably supported, is one which the words will not bear. So 
far as I can see o 8 avaiveto pndév éXéoOas can mean one thing 
only; ‘the other refused to accept anything.’ dvaivowat, at 
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least in Homer, always means ‘to reject, generally with the 
added notion of contempt and indignation, as will be clear to 
any one who will take the trouble to look up the passages in 
Ebeling’s Leawicon. In two cases only it might appear to mean 
‘deny’; and in these (I 116 & 149) the context shows that it 
implies really the repudiation not of a gift offered but of an 
idea presented. The change in the conception of the scene 
arising from this difference of interpretation may seem small, 
but it is really fundamental, and requires a short review of the 
acknowledged steps by which criminal law arose. 

The first stage of course is that of unmitigated blood-feud. 
If A kills B or one of his men, 5’s men have to avenge his 
blood by killing A or one of his men; and so the feud goes on 
ad infinitum. The obvious inconveniences of a system under 
which a purely accidental homicide might deprive the state of 
an indefinite number of its most useful members led to two 
successive advances. Firstly, the homicide might flee, and live 
in exile. Later, he might pay a definite price to the family of 
the murdered man, and be exempt even from the penalty of 
exile. By these means the blood-feud was extirpated. 

The force by which the change was brought about is clear. 
It was not by any moralizing of the individual man; we have 
hardly even yet reached the stage at which the instinct of 
‘blood for blocd’ has vanished from the human heart. The 
work was done by pressure of public opinion in consideration of 
the common weal. 

The point which had been reached by Homeric society is a 
comparatively advanced one. The first stage, that of actual 
blood-feud, seems to have been long passed, at least there is, I 
believe, no case in the poems where blood is ever exacted for 
blood. Homicide sometimes leads to exile, and is sometimes 
commuted for a fine; we are at the transition from the second 
to the third stage. In one of the latest portions of the poems, 
I 632-6, the payment of a fine in lieu of exile is indeed spoken 
of as the recognized course, 

Kal pev Tis TE KaTLYVHTOLO Povoto 
qownv } ov mavdos edéEato TeAvn@Tos: 
Kai p’ 0 pev ev Shw@ péver adTov TOA’ arroticas, 
tov dé 7” épntuetat Kpadin Kal Oupds aynvep 
mown deFapévov. 
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But we find also numerous cases of exile, even for homicide of 
the less heinous sort, such as that of which Patroklos was 
guilty, and that this penalty was a familiar one we see from 
Q 480-1, 
as & étav avip’ arn muh AaBn, bs 7’ evi watpy 
gata xataxtelvas ddXrwv €ElKeTO Shor, K.7.r. 

In passing, another point may also be mentioned as showing the 
advance made by Homeric society. It is the usual primitive 
rule where blood-feud exists that murder within the kin cannot 
be compounded by money-fines, but requires exile without any 
alternative; only where a man of another blood has been slain 
can the slayer avoid for a price the full penalty of his act. But 
in Homer the old tribal division is extinct. The doctrine of 
kindred blood has lost all the significance which in the oldest 
form compelled a kin of unlimited extent to take up the feud 
individually when any of a vast number of relations within 
known but often most remote limits had had his blood shed. 
So far at least as appears from the poems, the Homeric hero 
felt his family relationships much as we do; the father, brother, 
or son of a slain man takes up the feud so far as the receipt of 
compensation goes; but of any concern among more distant 
relations we hear nothing, much less of any obligation imposed 
by the mere bearing of a common tribal name. The tribe had 
no place in the organization of Homeric society. How it is 
that we find the tribes in full life in Attica at a much later. 
date is an interesting question, and I think one to which a 
satisfactory answer can be given; but to touch upon this now 
would lead us too far afield. 

What was the process by which society had advanced from 
blood-feud, first to the penalty of exile, then to the receiving of 
the blood-price ? 

The change must have been gradual. Public opinion would 
first decree that the homicide should be expiated by a payment 
in lieu of exile in cases where the bloodshed was either justifi- 
able, as in self-defence, or purely accidental ; the obvious public 
advantages of the milder system would gradually secure its 
extension. Reipublicae interest ut sit finis litium is nowhere 
clearer than here; and the community must needs claim the 
right of deciding in every case whether exile or a fine should 
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be the penalty. It is at this point that the scene on the Shield 
finds its appropriateness. The manslayer claims to expiate his 
bloodshed by a payment; the next of kin refuses to accept the 
money, and claims the penalty of exile. The matter is therefore 
one of a public character ; it is taken up by the people at large, 
and referred to the council of yépovres to be decided with all 
the formalities of political debate.! 

We have now at least raised the dignity of the subject to a 
point at which it is well worthy of a place in the Shield. 
Instead of assisting at a mere squabble about the payment of a 
price, we see the state in its corporate capacity engaged in the 
actual creation of criminal law, in full consciousness of its 
momentous task. But we have yet several details to consider. 

The disputants are anxious ‘ to take an issue before a judge,’ 
éml totops meipap édéoOa, and yet we find directly afterwards 
that the decision is in the hands not of a judge, but of the 
council of yépovres. How are these things to be reconciled ? 
The answer I believe is to be found in the interesting passage 
of Ancient Law? in which Sir Henry Maine deals with this 
scene ; though, with all humility be it said, he does not seem 
to have perceived the full significance of the parallel which he 
draws. He describes the archaic procedure known to Roman 
law as the Legis Actio Sacramenti, and shows that it is ‘a drama- 
tization of the origin of justice.’ The primitive meaning of 
the quaint ceremonial which he describes is this. ‘Two armed 
men are wrangling about some disputed property. The Praetor, 
vir pietate gravis, happens to be going by and interposes to stop 
the contest. The disputants state their case to him, and agree 
that he shall arbitrate between them, it being arranged that the 


1 The ordinary objection to the in- 
terpretation of dvalvero as ‘refused’ is 
that the kin of the murdered man have 
free choice as to whether they will 
accept the blood-money or no. In 
primitive societies this is certainly 
true. But the mere fact that the blood- 
feud disappears shows that there must 
have been a middle stage when this 
free choice was restricted. I under- 


stand from Mr. Arthur Evans that the 
blood-feud is still prevalent in North 
Albania, but is mitigated by the occa- 


sional acceptance of the blood-price. 
The ‘sanction’ here is religious, re- 
conciliation being effected through the 
Franciscans. Gross cases, however, as 
when a man is slain within a tribe 
under whose protection he is, come 
under the cognizance of the pljech or 
village council (literally = -yepovota), 
It is much to be hoped that Mr. Evans 
will publish his inquiries into this 
important piece of social history. 

2 Pp. 875—377 of the fifth edition. 
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loser, besides resigning the subject of the quarrel, shall pay a 
sum of money to the umpire as a remuneration for his trouble 
and loss of time.’ 

Here the resemblance is clear enough. The Praetor is repre- 
sented by the /orwp, referee or ‘daysman,’? to whom both parties 
are anxious to leave the settlement of the dispute. But there 
is an important difference. In the Legis Actio the question 
is merely a private one, which the Praetor can decide without 
more ado. But the question of the punishment for homicide is 
seen to be one of public importance by the zeal with which the 
people have taken it up.2 The totwp therefore cannot deter- 
mine it alone ; he must call the council to his aid. Thus the 
difference between the two cases is the whole difference between 
private law and public, between Torts and Crimes. It is this 
significant distinction which Sir Henry Maine misses when, 
neglecting the ictwp altogether, he regards the collective 
yépovres as representing the Praetor. 

There is another point in which the Legis Actio may throw 
some light on the Homeric trial. Sir H. Maine says (p. 375): 
‘The subject of litigation is supposed to be in Court. If it is 
moveable, it is actually there. If it be immoveable, a fragment 
or sample of it is brought in its place; land, for instance, is 
represented by a clod, a house by a single brick. The words 
dnp mipavoxwy may indicate something of the same sort ; for 
though it is quite possible to take them to mean only ‘ declaring 
his case to the people,’ yet it is more natural to supply as the 
object the mdvra of the preceding line. He actually displays 
before the people the price of the man killed—whether in gold 
or oxen or tripods—as a proof of his ability as well as his will- 
ingness to pay. This constitutes a formal and legal tender ; 
and it is in virtue of this act that he ‘avers that he has paid 
the full price.’ 

The two talents of gold which lie in the midst have already 


1 This sense is conclusively esta- state as a political body, would become 
blished by the only other Homeric a conventional form; in other words, 
passage where the word occurs, ¥ 486, _ that in trials such as these the litigants 
where Agamemnon is named as referee would have to come into court accom- 
to settle a bet. panied each by a body of friends, repre- 

2 It seems @ priori likely that the senting their party among the people. 
division of public opinion, as qualify- Can the custom of compurgators have 
ing a case for the cognizance of the arisen from such a practice 3 
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been identified by Sir H. Maine with the Sacramentum, or 
deposit by the iitigants under the form of a wager, which was 
taken by the court as remuneration for trouble and loss of time. 
The explanation is at least probable, though not certain. We 
may suppose that the /orwp as president of the council assigns 
it to that councillor whose advice he judges to have contributed 
most to the final decision. But the other alternative is equally 
possible; that the sum is really a wager, and goes not to the 
court but to the successful litigant. The question is quite 
insoluble, because we have not material for deciding whether 
diknv eimeivy means ‘to pronounce judgment’ or ‘to plead a 
cause.’ The latter is the sense in which the phrase—which is 
however rare, and occurs chiefly in the form dlas réyew— 
occurs in Attic; but that of course decides nothing for Homer. 
In any case it is certain, as was long ago pointed out, that two 
Homeric talents are far too small a sum to represent the price 
of the man slain.? 

Now this account of the procedure may seem to be only a 
more or less plausible hypothesis, dependent upon reading into 
the text a great deal more than is to be found there. As a 
matter of fact the only important link which has been supplied 
is the actual appointment of the ierwp, and the reference by 
him to the council of state. The omission to state this step 
explicitly will be intelligible if we can see ground for supposing 
that it was a well-understood and regular part of early Greek 
criminal procedure. Now it so happens that we have a most 
elaborate and explicit account of a trial conducted on what 
were supposed, at Athens in the fifth century, to be the most 
ancient of forms. And in this trial this very step is fully brought 
out as an important point in the process. The jurisprudence 
of the Humenides will be found to fit in with and supplement the 
scene in Homer in a somewhat remarkable way. 

Both trials are on the same subject. In the Humenides a 
woman has been slain. One of the litigants, Orestes, asse- 
verates that he has paid the price of the homicide, the other, 
the Chorus, refuses to accept anything, and insists on the full 
penalty of lifelong banishment. The price in question is not 
one in money, but in ceremonial offerings and lustrations; but 
that is due partly to the conditions of the story, partly to 

1 See Mr. Ridgeway in Jowrn. Phil. x. 30. x 
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changed religious views. While the parties are face to face in 
the Akropolis at Athens, the Chief of the State, in the person 
of Athene, enters, and enquires the cause of dispute. The form 
of a casual appearance which Sir H. Maine points out is, it will 
be observed, fully kept up; the goddess has heard the cry of 
Orestes, but does not know in what capacity she is needed. In 
answer to her questions, both parties express their desire to 
refer the dispute to her arbitration ; the airdas rédos placed in 
her hands in line 434 is only Attic for the Epic zefpap. 

Athene accepts the office, and asks for a statement of the 
case. On hearing it she immediately says that the matter is 
too great for a man to decide; even she, a goddess, must not 
give judgment in a case of murder, but must refer to the people 
(470—489). 


TO Tpaypua petlov el Tus oleTar TddE 
‘ , >O\ \ > \ 4 

Bpotos Sixafewv: obb€ pny éwot Béuis 

govou Siaipeiy d€vunvitov Sikas. 


, > = a fal > a A s 
xpivaca § aotav Tov éuav ta BéXTaTa 
H&o, Starpeiy TodTo mpayp’ érnTvpws 
Spxov mropovtas pndéev ExdiKov ppacew. 


In the Ewmenides, as in the Iliad, the transition from the 
first scene, the appeal to the judge, to the second, the actual 
trial, is marked by the heralds thrusting back the crowd (566), 


A®. x«npvoce, kipv&, al otpatov Kateipydbou, 


while the ‘ holy circle’ in which the councillors sit is reflected 
by the hill of Ares which hallowed the deliberations of the 
Athenian court—a body like the yépovres in Homer, originally 
political, the ‘ privy-councillors’ of the state. 

The limitations of the tragic stage did not permit Aeschylos 
to present the people of Athens taking sides, even if this part 
of the primitive trial had survived so long in memory. But we 
may perhaps see a trace of the conventional form, above alluded 
to, in the way in which Apollo presents himself not only as a 
witness but as a partisan, cal waptupyowry .. . Kal Evvdicnowv 
(576, 579). If so, we may find a trace of the factions of the 
agora even in the £dvévKos, the modern ‘counsel,’ the prisoner's 
‘friend’ in the court-martial, But this is unessential. At all 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. K 
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events we may say that, as Orestes is unable to present in view 
of the court the ceremonies of lustration which he has fulfilled, 
he goes as near it as possible in presenting the god under whose 
auspices they have been performed ; and it may not be without 
significance that Apollo in his address uses the very word 
mipavoxw (620) which may very likely have had a technical 
use in this connexion. Finally, the two trials continue parallel 
even to the rising up of the judges to give sentence in turn. 
That in the Humenides they do not speak but only vote may 
again be a concession to scenic convention; but the silent 
voting of the yépovres is at least consistent with one of the 
possible interpretations of > 508. 

The parallelism between the two trials seems thus to be ain 
enough to justify us in believing that they both represent one 
form of procedure, the oldest in chronology, though not in 
evolution, known to us in the history of European law. A 
further illustration of the critical step by which criminal juris- 
diction became a matter of iws publicwum may be drawn from - 
the most outlying member of the Indo-European family, and 
will serve to show that the assumed historical development is 
not a mere matter of fancy. 

In the story of Njal the final catastrophe is brought about 
by the cowardly and unprovoked murder by Nijal’s sons of 
Hauskuld the priest of White Ness. The suit is taken up 
by Flosi, his kinsman by marriage, who appears at the Thing 
with his band. The endeavours of Njal’s sons to obtain 
supporters among those present at the Thing are related at 
length; 1“ Asgrim sprang up and said to Nijal’s sons, ‘We 
must set about seeking friends, that we may not be overborne 
by force ; for this suit will be followed up boldly.’” The ques- 
tion on which the men of Iceland are thus made aydis apwyol 
is precisely that which we have recognised in Homer and 
Aeschylos ; is atonement to be accepted, or is the blood-feud to 
goon? The peculiar atrocity of the crime makes Flosi at first 
refuse atonement ; only after others have failed does his father- 
in-law, Hall of the Side, ‘a wise man and good-hearted,’ induce 
him to yield; ‘my wish is that thou shouldest be quickly 
atoned, and let good men and true make an award, and so buy 
the friendship of good and worthy men. The question that 

1 Dasent, The Story of Burnt Njal, ch. exviii, 
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actually comes up for decision is therefore only the awarding of 
the atonement for the slaying. 

The deliberations of the twelve ‘daysmen’ to whom the 
award is referred may perhaps give us some dim idea of the 
debate among the yépovTes. 

“*Will ye, said Gudmund, ‘award either the lesser or the 
greater outlawry? Shall they be banished from the district, 
or from the whole land ?’ 

“Neither of them,’ says Snorri, ‘for those banishments are 
often ill fulfilled, and men have been slain for that sake, and 
atonements broken, but I will award so great a money fine that 
no man shall have had a higher price here in the land than 
Hauskuld,’ 

“They all spoke well of his words. 

“Then they talked over the matter, and could not agree which 
should first utter how great he thought the fine ought to be, 
and so the end of it was that they cast lots, and the lot fell on 
Snorri to utter it. 

“Then Snorri said, ‘I will not sit long over this, I will now 
tell you what my utterance is, I will let Hauskuld be atoned for 
with triple manfines, but that is six hundred in silver. Now 
ye shall change it, if ye think it too much or too little.’ 

“ They said that they would change it in nothing.” } 

If there had been a reward to ‘the judge who gave the most 
righteous decision,’ clearly Snorri would have taken it. So far 
from receiving money however, the judges here agreed to 
subscribe half the fines.” 

This case I quote only to show the public importance of these 
questions of the acceptance of an atonement, and the way in 
which they are taken up by the community as matters trans- 
cending mere family interests. In other respects the attitude 
of the Icelanders towards the law is different enough froiw 
that of the heroic Greeks. Though the question has to be 
brought before the Thing, the community does not enforce 
the acceptance of blood-money, but only gives a moral support 


1 Burnt Njal, ch. exxii. tion of Christianity. He though 
2 In Burnt Njal, ch. ci. Hall of the heathen decides for the new religion ; 
Side gives Thorgeir, ‘the priest of and consequently ‘heathendom was all 
Light-water, who was the old Speaker done away with within a few years’ 
of the law,’ three marks of silverasa space.” The payment of judges was 
fee for an utterance as to the introduc- _ therefore not unknown. 
K 2 
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to private influence. Their pure democracy admits no ‘head 
of the state’ to whom the question can be referred in the first 
instance as iotwp, as an intermediate step before it comes 
before the people. They have not even so much as a 
‘council of state’ to whom the question is sent as a matter 
of course. The whole community has equal rights of judging. 
In spite of their elaborate procedure and lengthy formalities, 
the men of Iceland, living not in towns but in their scattered 
garths, were far less amenable to the commands of the 
state than were the Greeks. In this very instance, after 
the award has been made, a few taunts on either side are 
enough to break down the reconciliation, and the feud is 
carried on to the bitter end. But such differences only show 
the more clearly that in the central interest of the trial-scene 
the poet of the ‘Shield’ has selected for us a typical moment 
in the evolution of society. 


WALTER LEAF. 
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THE HOMERIC TALENT, ITS ORIGIN, VALUE, AND 
AFFINITIES. 


THIS paper is an endeavour to discover (1) the origin, (2) the 
value, and (3) the affinity of the Talent of the Homeric Poems 
to other systems. In those Poems we find two systems of 
denominating value, the one by the ox (or cow), or the value 
of an ox, the other by the talent (rdXavtov). The former is 
the one which has prevailed and does still prevail in barbaric 
communities, such as the Zulus, where the sole or principal 
wealth consists in herds and flocks. For several reasons we 
may assign to it priority in age as compared with the talent. 
For as it represents the most primitive form of exchange, the 
barter of one article of value for another, before the employment 
of the precious metals as a medium of exchange, consequently 
the estimation of values by the ox is older than that by a talent 
or ‘weight’ of gold, or silver, or copper. Again in Homer all 
values are expressed in so many beeves, ¢.g. 


xptcea xarkelwv, éExaTouBor évveaBolwr. (II. vi. 236.) 


The talent on the other hand is only mentioned in relation to 
gold; for we never find any mention of a talent of silver. But 
the names of monetary units hold their ground long after they 
themselves have ceased to be in actual use, as we observe in 
such common expressions as ‘bet a guinea,’ or ‘ worth a crown,’ 
although these coins themselves are no longer in circulation. 
Accordingly we may infer that the method of expressing the 
value of commodities in oxen, which we find side by side with 
the talent, is the elder of the twain. Was there any immediate 
connexion between the two systems, or were they, as Hultsch 
maintains (Metrologic’ p. 165), entirely independent? It is diffi- 
cult to conceive any people, however primitive, employing two 
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standards at the same time, which are completely independent 
of each other. For instance, when we find in Jliad xxiii. 751 
that in a list of three prizes the second is an ox, the third a 
half-talent of gold, it is impossible to believe that Achilles, or 
rather the poet, had not some clear idea concerning the relative 
value of an ox and a talent. Now it is noteworthy that, as 
already remarked, nowhere is the value of any commodity 
expressed in talents. Yet who can doubt that talents of gold 
passed freely as a medium of exchange? A simple solution of 
this difficulty would be that the talent of gold represented the 
older ox-unit. This would account for the fact that all values 
are expressed in oxen, and not in talents, the older name pre- 
vailing, in a fashion resembling the usage of pecunia in 
Latin.! 

Let us now see if we have any data to support this hypo- 
thesis. Pollux ix. 60, says: 76 maXavov 8é TodT’ (sc. d/Spayyor) 
hv "AOnvators vopicpa Kai éxareito Bots, tt Body elyev 
évretuTra@pévor. eidévat 8 avTo nal “Opnpov voylfovew eirovra 
éxaTouBo. évveaBoiwv. Kal pnv Kav tois Apdxovtos vomo.s 
éorw amotivew eixoodBor Kal év tH mapa Anrlos Oewpla 
Tov Knpuka KnpvTTew paciv, omoTe Swped tive SiSoiTo, StL Boes 
tocovTot SoOncovtar avT@, Kal Sid0c00a cal’ Exactov Body dvo 
Spaypas “Artixds’ 60ev Eviot Andlwy ard’ ov« *AOnvaiwv 
vopicpa elvat idvov tov Body vopilovaory. évTedbev Sé xal thy 
mapoywiav eiphoOar Thy Bods éri yAwoon BéBnxer, ei Tis er” 
apyupia ciwm@n. From this passage we learn that the Attic 
didrachm was called Bods. On the other hand the best autho- 
rities maintain that the type of an ox is entirely unknown on 
the Athenian coinage. That, however, the name might be applied 
to a coin or sum of a certain value is rendered highly probable 
by the fact that Draco with true legal conservatism retained 
the primitive method of expressing value in oxen in his code. 
Now it is evident that the term eixkoaadBovoy must have been 
capable of being translated into the ordinary metallic currency, 
whether that was bullion in ingots or coined money. The Bods 
therefore must have had a recognised traditional and con- 
ventional value as a monetary unit, and this is completely 
demonstrated by the practice at Delos. Religious ritual is even 
more conservative than legal formula, so we need not be sur- 


1 Cf. Plautus, Persa, ii. 5, bini boues sunt in crumena, 
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prised to find the ancient unit, the ox, still retained in that 
great centre of Hellenic worship. The value likewise is expressed 
in the more modern currency. But we are not yet certain 
whether the two Attic drachms, which are the equivalent of the 
Bods, are silver or gold. Now Herodotus (vi. 97) tells us that 
Datis, the Persian general, offered at Delos three hundred talents 
of frankincense. Hultsch (Metrol. p. 129) has made it clear that 
the talent here indicated must be the light Babylonian shekel of 
gold or the gold daric. For if they were either Babylonian or 
Attic talents, the amount would be incredible. Frankincense was 
of enormous value in antiquity, wherefore Hultsch is probably 
right in assuming that in the opinion of the Persian who made 
the offering the 300 ‘weights’ of frankincense, each of which 
weighed a shekel, were in value likewise equal singly to a shekel 
of gold, or a daric. Now the gold daric = two Attic gold drachms. 
But as the Bods at Delos = two Attic drachms, and the offering of 
frankincense of Delos is made in tadavta, each of which is 
worth two gold Attic drachms, there is a strong presumption 
that this taXavror is the equivalent of the Bods, and that the 
Attic drachms mentioned by Pollux are gold. Besides, it is 
absurd to suppose that at any time two silver drachms could 
have represented the value of an ox,’ and it is not at all likely 
that the substitution of silver coin for gold of equal weight 
would have been permitted by the temple authorities. But 
we get some more positive evidence of great interest from the 
fragment of an anonymous Alexandrine writer on metrology, 
who (Reliquiae Seriptorum Metrologicorum, Hultsch, I. p. 301) 
says: To d€ map ‘Ounjpe tadavtov icov édivato TO weTa TadTa 
Aapeix@. dyer ody TO ypvooby TddavTov ’ArTixas Spaypas B , 
ypaupata s’, Teraptas dndady tecodpers. Here there can be 
no doubt but that Attic drachms mean gold Attic drachms. 
Are we wrong then in supposing that at Delos still survived 
the same dual system which we found in Homer, the ox and 
the talent? But that at Delos both were of equal value we 
can have little doubt. For the Bods = 2 Attic drachms = 1 
daric = 1 rddavtov = light shekel = 130 grains.2 Who can 
doubt that at Delos was preserved an unbroken tradition from 

1 Even at Athens in times of ex- * Two Attic drachms = 185 grs, ; 


treme scarcity of coin Solon put the the Daric = 130 grs. But practically 
ox at five silver drachms. they were equal. 
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the earliest days of Hellenic settlements in the islands of the 
Aegean ? 

This identification of the ox and the Homeric talent is of im- 
portance. For it gives a simple and natural basis for the earliest 
Greek metallic unit of which we read. It explains why on the 
coins of Euboea the ox-type appears, it explains the proverb 
Bods éri yA@oon, which dated from a time long before money 
was yet coined, or the precious metals in any form whatever 
employed for currency, and clears up once for all some interesting 
points in Homer. In the passage (J/. xxiii. 751) already referred 
to, the ox is second prize, a half-talent of gold is the third. The 
relation between them is now plain, the ox = a talent, or the 
half-talent = a half-ox. 

The vexed question of the Trial scene (Jd. xviii. 507) : 

keito 8 ap’ év pécooot S0w ypucoio Tddavra 
T@ Sdpev Os peta Toior Sicnv iOvvrara eirrou. 
can now be put beyond doubt. In the Journal of Philology 
(vol. x.) the present writer argued that the two talents repre- 
sented a sum too small to force the zrowv7 of a murdered man, 
and consequently must be the sacramentum, as proposed by 
Sir H. Maine. Now we know that the two talents = two oxen. 
But in J/iad xxiii. 705, the second prize for the wrestlers was a 
slave woman, whose value was four oxen (rior 5€ € recoapdBovor). 
Now if an ordinary female slave was worth four oxen = four 
talents, it is impossible that two talents (= two oxen) could have 
formed the blood-gelt of a free-man. Probably four oxen was 
not far from the standard price for an ordinary female slave. Of 
course women of superior personal charms would fetch more ; 
for instance, Eurycleia, 
tHv mote Aaéptns mpliato KTedtecow éoicw, 
mpwOnBnv ér’ dodoar, éecxocaBora & &dwxer’ 
ica 5é piv Kedvi ddAdy@ Tlev év weydpo.ow. 


Od. i. 480—2. 


The poet evidently refers to this as an exceptional piece of 
extravagance on the part of Laertes. We can likewise now get 
a common measure for the ten talents of gold, and the seven 
slave women, who formed part of the requital-gifts of Agamemnon 
to Achilles (J7. ix. 124 segg.), and can form some notion of the 
value of the prizes for the chariot race (J/. xxiii. 262). 
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But results more important than merely the determination of 
the value of Homeric commodities may be obtained as regards 
the weight-standards of Asia and their congeners in Europe. For 
by taking as our primitive unit the ox, we may be able to sub- 
stitute a much more simple account of the genesis of those 
standaras than that which hitherto has been the received one. 

As a first step it is necessary to give a summary of that 
received doctrine. 

First! came the age of barter pure and simple, pastoral 
peoples estimating values in the produce of their flocks. In 
Egypt and Asia from the earliest times gold and silver were used 
in daily life, their value in relation to one another being more 
or less acctirately determined. Abraham, who was ‘rich in cattle, 
in silver and in gold,’ weighed to Ephron 4(0 shekels of silver 
current (money) with the merchant. Gold was plenty in Ur 
of the Chaldees, but as there are no auriferous rocks or streams 
in Chaldaea, it must have been imported from India by the 
Persian Gulf.2 Gold and silver were weighed, but it is probable 
that the scales were not employed in every small transaction, 
and that small pieces of gold and silver of fixed weights, though 
as yet unstamped, were often ‘counted out by tale.’ These 
pieces or wedges of gold and silver served as a currency, ‘and 
were regulated by the shekel and mina.’ This leads to the 
weight-standards. The Egyptian weights in most common use 
were the ten, or’ uten, and the kat. 1 ten=10 kats. Two 
standards of the ten are found, one of 1400 grains, the other of 
1436-1450 grs., giving respectively kats of 140 grs. and 143— 
5 grs.8 

The astronomical skill of the Chaldaeans is proverbial. They 
first divided the day into hours of sixty minutes, and the minutes 
into sixty seconds. It is thought that the Babylonian standards 
of weight and capacity were based on the same unit as their 
measures of time and space. As they determined the length of 
an hour of equinoctial time by the water-clock,* so ‘they may 
have fixed the weight of their talent, mina, and shekel, as well 
as the size of their measures of capacity by weighing or measur- 
ing the amount of water which had passed from one vessel into 

1 Hultsch, Metrologic?, p. 162 sqq. 3 Ibid. xxix. 


2 Head, Historia Nuwmorum, p. 4 Brandis, Miinz-Mass-und-Gewichts- 
XXViii. wesen, p. 19. 
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another during a given space of time. As 1 hour = 60 
minutes, 1 minute = 60 seconds, so 1 talent = 60 minae, 
1 mina = 60 shekels. This sexagesimal system is charac- 
teristic of Babylonian arithmetic. The Assyrians diffused the 
systems of Babylon, which they adopted. The actual weights 
found at Nineveh, Khorsabad, and Babylon show that in 
the Assyrio-Babylonian system there were two weight-standards 
side by side; the one being just the double of the other. The 
light system seems especially Babylonian,’ whilst on the other 
hand both systems were in use in the Assyrian Empire. The 
weights of the light series are of stone, and are in the form of 
ducks, those of the heavy are of bronze, some of them fitted with 
handles, and in the shape of lions. Some of the former are 
inscribed with cuneiform characters, some of the latter both 
with cuneiform and Aramaean characters, indicating the amount. 
The heavy minae are just double the weight of the light, the 
former being about 1010 grms., the latter 505 grms. The 
Aramaic inscriptions on the heavy series were probably for the 
Phoenician merchants. The later Phoenicians and Hebrews 
adopted the sixtieth of the heavy Babylonian manah as their own 
unit or shekel, but did not at the same time adopt the sexa- 
gesimal method in its entirety. They multiplied the unit by 
fifty to form a new mina of their own: then sixty minae made 
a talent. 

The Lydians formed an important link between Hellas 
and Asia. They received (possibly through the medium of the 
Hittites), from Assyria the light Babylonian shekel, ‘which 
afterwards in Lydia took the form of a stamped ingot or coin.’ 
Why they took the light instead of the heavy mina is unex- 
plained. By the extension of their kingdom (cire. B.c. 700) the 
Lydians came into contact with the Asiatic Greeks, who had 
already learned the use of the heavy stater (260 grains) from 
the Phoenicians. The Lydians were the first to stamp coins 
which were made of electrum or ‘ white gold,’ a native alloy of 
seventy-three parts of gold and twenty-seven parts of silver. 
Thus when gold was to silver as 13.3 :1, electrum: silver =10: 1. 
By this relation the same standard served for electrum and 
silver, since 1 stater of electrum = 10 staters of silver. Silver 
was not weighed by the same standard as gold, but by one 


1 Hultsch, op. cit. 396 ; Brandis, 46, seqq. 
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derived from the gold thus: gold was to silver as 13.3:1. This 
proportion made it difficult to weigh both metals on the same 
standard. That a round number of silver shekels might equal 
a gold shekel, the weight of the silver shekel was either raised 
above or lowered below that of the gold. 

The heavy gold shekel = 260 grs., the light gold shekel = 
130 grs. 


SILVER STANDARDS DERIVED FROM: THE GOLD-SHEKEL.! 


I. From the heavy gold shekel of 260 grs. 
260 x 13.3 = 3458 gers. of silver. 
3458 grs. of silver = 15 shekels of 230 grs. 


On the silver shekel of 230 grs. the Phoenician or Graeco- 
Asiatic silver standard may be constructed : 


Talent 690,000 grs. = 3000 staters. 
Mina 11,500 grs. = 50 staters. 
Stater 230 grs. 


II. From the light gold shekel of 130 grs. 
130 x 13.3 = 1729 grs. of silver. 
1729 grs. of silver = 10 shekels of 172.9 grs. 


On the silver shekel of 172.9 grs. the Babylonic, Lydian and 
Persian silver standard may be thus constructed : 


Talent 518,700 grs, = 3,000 staters = 6,000 sigli. 
Mina 8,645 grs. = 50 eh EE Se 
Stater 172.9 grs.= 1 vee *4 
Siglos 86.45 grs. 

It is desirable ‘ to take note of the fact that in Asia Minor and 
in the earliest period of the art of coining, (a) the heavy gold 
stater (260 grs.) occurs at various places from Teos northwards 
as far as the shores of the Propontis; (@) the light gold stater 
(130 grs.) in Lydia (Kpoloevos otaryp) and in Samos (?); (v) 
the electrum stater of the Phoenician silver standard chiefly at 
Miletus, but also at other towns along the west coast of Asia 
Minor, as well as in Lydia, but never however in full weight ; 
(8) the electrum and silver stater of the Babylonic standard 
chiefly, if not solely, in Lydia; (e) the silver stater of the Phoe- 
nician standard on the west coast of Asia Minor.’ 


1 Head, op. cit. xxxvi. 
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We are now in a position to inquire into the relation in 
which the Homeric talent or ox-unit of about 130 grains stood 
to these ancient systems which we have just enumerated. 

Before doing so let us first inquire if there is any connexion 
between the Homeric unit, and the standards of historical 
Greece. The latter have been regarded by the highest autho- 
rities as imported from the East; I therefore feel that it 
is presumptuous on my part to re-examine the question. As 
long as the old Greek unit of the Homeric times was unknown, 
it was natural and right to seek for the sources of the Greek 
standards in the region from which Greek civilization came. But 
when the old Homeric unit is fairly fixed, scientific method 
directs us first to see if the later Greek standards are descended 
from it. It is only when we fail there that we must turn to 
extraneous sources. 

There were two principal standards in the historical Greece, 
(1) the Euboic of 135 grs., (2) the Aeginaean of 194 grs, 
(Head, op. cit.) but originally over 200 grs.? The practical 
identity of the Euboic with the Homeric unit at once strikes 
us. Gold probably in early times in Greece Proper stood to 
silver as 15:1, so the round number of fifteen ingots of silver 
corresponded to one gold ingot of similar weight. Ten was a 
more convenient number than fifteen in certain respects, so that 
if they divided an amount of silver equivalent to 1 gold unit 


of 135 grs. 
135 x 15 = 2025 grs. of silver. 


2025 grs. = 10 silver staters of 202.5 each. 


According to the common thecry, the traders of the great 
Euboean cities, Chalcis and Eretria, which flourished especially 
in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., had received from Asia 
through the medium of Lydia the light Babylonian shekel of 
130 grs.,and used it as the standard for silver and electrum 
which formed their earliest coins. They thus transferred the 
weight used for gold in Asia to their own silver, having little 
gold of their own, raising it to 135 grs. From Euboea it was 
diffused over a large portion of Hellas by the wide commercial 


1 Head, op. cit., xxxvi. dard. The gold unit of 130 grs. gives 
2 One of electrum weighs about 207 10 silver staters of 195 grs. 180 x 15 
grs. Hultsch (p. 191) thinks the later = 1950. 
Aeginetic really a Peloponnesian stan- 
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relations of Chalcis and Eretria. This may have taken place 
towards the close of the eighth century B.c. Several difficulties 
(irrespective of the fact that there was no need to borrow a 
standard already existing in Greece from very early times) meet 
this theory. (1) If the Euboeans derived their standard from 
Ionia, why did they not rather adopt the Phoenician standards 
on which the Ionian cities based their coinage of gold, silver, 
and electrum. Some very early electrum coins found at Samos 
(Head, op. cit. xli.), have suggested that Samos was the connecting 
link. But since the recognised Samian coins are of the Phoe- 
nician standard (Head, op. cit. 515), it would be strange if the 
Euboeans from occasional contact with Lydian coins in Samos 
would have adopted that standard in preference to that of the 
Ionian cities with which their commerce lay. (2) Why did they 
take the Lydian gold standard of 130 grs. instead of the silver 
standard of 172.9 grs. for their silver and electrum, if they were 
borrowing a ready-made standard? (3) Why did they raise 
the weight to 135 grs. ? 

The earliest coinage of Greece Proper was struck at Aegina, 
from of old a meeting-place of merchantmen. This Aeginetic 
standard in early times was widely extended through not only 
Peloponnesus, but also the island states, such as Ceos, Naxos, 
Siphnus, and Crete, and in Central Greece, Thessaly, Phocis, 
Boeotia, and was used at Athens until Solon’s time (590 B.c.). 
The derivation of this standard has caused much perplexity. 
Some consider it a raised Babylonian silver standard (172.9 to 
230), others as a reduced Phoenician silver (230 to 194 grs.), and 
Hultsch regards it as an independent standard standing midway 
between the Babylonian and Phoenician silver standards, the old 
Aeginetan mina of silver being equivalent to six light Babylonian 
j gold shekels, gold being to silver as 13.3:1. But there is 
evidence to show that in early Greece gold was to silver as 15:1. 
The early colonists of Sicily and Italy brought from home their 
standard of the relative value of gold and silver. The earliest 
coins of Cumae, Rhegium, Naxos, Zancle, Himera, all follow the 
Aeginetic standard (Head, op. cit. xlix.). The same relation 
between gold and silver would hold throughout all Sicily. Now 
Mr. Head (Coinage of Syracuse, 79,) has proved that at Syracuse 
in the time of Dionysius gold was to silver as 15:1, whilst in 
the time of Agathocles it was as 12:1. Syracuse, a colony of 
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Corinth, would probably have the relative standard of the 
mother-city, and Corinth would have the same standard as the 
neighbouring states. This being the relation between gold and 
silver in Greece, Hultsch’s solution breaks down, unless it be 
assumed that the standard was constructed in Asia, of which 
there is no trace. 

On the other hand from the old Greek standard unit, taking 
the relations of gold to silver as 15: 1, we get a singularly close 
approximation to the standard of the existing coins. 

If we accept the doctrine that Greeks received their standards 
from Asia across the sea, the Aeginetic from Phoenician inter- 
course with Peloponnesus, the Euboic from Lydia, a difficulty 
meets us. In the time represented in the Homeric poems there 
is not as yet a single Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor 
(Mr. D. B. Monro, Historical Review, January, 1886). We have 
seen that at the same time the Greeks are already employing 
a gold standard identical with the light Babylonian or Lydian 
gold shekel. But they were in commercial relations with one 
Asiatic race, the Phoenicians. If, then, they had got their 
standard from Asia, it must have been the heavy gold shekel 
of 260 grs. employed by the Phoenicians, and consequently the 
Homeric talent would be 260 grs. instead of 130 grs. 

Hence it follows that the Hellenes before they came into 
contact with either Phoenicians or Lydians had a unit of their 
own based on the cow. It will be noticed that the fluctuation 
in value of the ox in later times does not affect my position. 
Most likely in Homeric times the actual purchasing power of 
oxen varied in some places from the conventional value set on 
the ox as the unit of barter, and which was represented by the 
Homeric talent. The metallic unit once struck, when differences 
arose between the talent and the cow, the metallic unit from 
its superior utility as a medium of trade would remain constant. 
Hence the fact that the Greeks did not coin gold till late is of 
no consequence. That they had a gold standard is clear. That 
the relation of silver to gold would have been learned em- 
pirically, as doubtless it was in Asia, is probable. The ordinary 
traffic in ornaments would render it necessary to know the 
relative value of the metals. In historic times the Sicilian 
Greeks had a small talent, probably likewise brought from 
Greece Proper, used exclusively for gold, the threefold of our 
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Homeric unit, side by side with the Aeginetic silver standard. 
For purposes of daily life the relation between their gold and 
silver standards must have been defined. Thus from Homeric 
times downwards the Greeks must of themselves have known 
the relative value of the precious metals, and consequently 
would have no need to import ready-made silver standards from 
Asia. 

This small talent just mentioned (also known in Egypt, as 
we shall see below) is called Macedonian by Eustathius (7d 6é 
Maxedovixov taXavrov Tpeis Hoav xpvowor). Whether Mommsen 
is right in thinking that this name was given to it in Egypt in 
consequence of its introduction by the Lagidae or not, it 
equally indicates that from of old such a talent, confined to 
gold, and the threefold of the ox-unit, existed in Macedonia. 
Hence possibly Philip got the unit for his gold currency, and 
not from Athens. The fact that Philip’s standard was somewhat 
heavier than the ordinary Asiatic light gold shekel or daric is 
to be noticed. We have already seen a like variation of standard 
in the Euboic stater of 135 grs. But we must return to the 
consideration of this point further on. 

The objection may be raised that whilst granting that the 
Homeric talent is the parent of the standards in European 
Greece, and that that talent represented an ox, it is possible 
that the metallic unit was not indigenous, but that it was a 
standard borrowed from Asia and adjusted to the barter system 
of the primitive Hellenes. This brings us face to face with the 
theories which base all the standards on the scientific studies of 
the Chaldees. 

Whilst some would obtain the unit by weighing or measuring 
the amounts of water which had passed from one vessel into 
another during a given space of time, the given space of time 
having been only previously determined by generations of 
astronomical observations, on the other hand, Dr. Hultsch 
(Metrologie? p. 393) arrives at the unit thus: the Babylonian 
maris is equal to one-fifth of the cube of the Babylonian ell, 
itself based on astronomical observations. The weight in water 
corresponding to this measure of capacity gives the light royal 
Babylonian talent. This talent was divided into sixty minae, 
. and each mina into sixty parts, or shekels. Their gold talent 
was derived from the sixtieth of the royal mina, with the 
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modification that now fifty sixtieths made a mina of gold, and 
sixty minae made a talent (Hultsch, op. cit. p. 407). At the 
outset I may remark that both hypotheses alike represent to us 
that the Chaldees, after spending long ages in gazing at the 
stars, and thus obtaining their famous sexagesimal method, 
neglected their invention when they came to frame a standard 
for the precious metals, the thing above all others to call for 
their most advanced scientific accuracy. Thebes and Babylon 
were not built in a day; these peoples, too, had their first 
beginnings of primeval savagedom and barbarism. Egypt and 
Babylon must have had their age of barter; certain natural 
objects, animate or inanimate, must have served as units of 
value. With them, as well as elsewhere, the ox probably formed 
the most common article of wealth, especially in the earliest 
times. 

When gold came into use, certain portions of it, fluctuating 
more or less in size, would be adjusted to the ox-unit as in 
Greece, and as I shall show in the case of silver among the Kelts 
in historical times. But we cannot rest here. We saw above that 
there was no gold found in Chaldaea, and that therefore it must 
have been imported by those Chaldaean merchantmen ‘ whose 
cry was in their ships, from India by the Persian Gulf. But was 
there no gold in Chaldaea until the shipmen of Ur were able to 
construct vessels capable of a voyage, even though a coasting 
voyage, to the mouths of the Indus? Working in metals must 
have far advanced when such ships were built. That, however, 
gold came from India, we can have little doubt. Lassen and 
Max Miiller have given good reasons for identifying the Ophir 
of the Old Testament with the land of the Abhiras, the modern 
Ahirs, along the Indus. But it probably came overland for 
ages before any thing in the form of a ship larger than a ‘dug 
out’ had floated on the Indian seas. If any one doubts the 
possibility of such an overland trade in early times, let him 
remember that the implements of jade found in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland must have come across Asia from 
Turkestan, and that the golden Baltic amber could make its 
way in pre-historic times to Mycenae and Tiryns. The first 
voyage to the ancient El Dorado was probably to search for the 
region whence came the gold. In like fashion the merchants 
of Massilia sent out Pytheas to investigate the sources of 
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the tin and amber, which reached them overland from Britain 
and the Baltic. 

If we can gain any information respecting the people who 
lived in the land where the gold was found, and their fashion of 
life, we can then form a better estimate of the earliest origin of 
the gold unit. Such a source is ready for us in the Rig- Veda. 
The Aryans, who composed the hymns, had not yet extended 
down to the sea, whither by the time of Solomon, according to 
Max Miiller, they had arrived. From the objects of their 
prayers and invocations, it is easy to see in what the wealth of 
these simple people consisted. One or two examples will suffice 
for our purpose: ‘The potent ones who bestow on us good 
fortune by means of cows, horses, goods, gold, O Indra and 
Vaya, may they blessed with fortune ever be successful, by 
means of horses and heroes, in battles’ (Mandala, vii. 90, 6; 
606, 6). Again, ‘O Indra, bring us rice-cake, a thousand 
soma-drinks, and an hundred cows, O hero. Bring us apparel, 
cows, horses, jewels, along with a mand of gold’ (Mand. viii. 67, 
1-2; 687, 1-2). Yet once more, ‘Ten horses, ten caskets, ten 
garments, ten gold nuggets I received from Divodasa. Ten 
chariots equipped with side-horses and an hundred cows gave 
Acvatha to the Atharvans, and to the Payu’ (Mand. vi. 47, 23-4; 
488, 23-4), 

Now we are at once struck by the word mand in the second 
extract. Kaegi (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1880) called attention 
to its occurrence in the Rig-Veda. Hultsch (op. cit, p. 131) 
says it is evidently a loan-word from Babylon (‘offenbar aus 
Babylon entlehnt ist’). 

Possibly this is not so very certain after all. For the word 
' has many cognates in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 

But what of the word hiranya-pinda, gold nugget, in the last 
extract? Is it, too, borrowed from Babylon, or does it represent 
the most primitive word which could be applied to a small mass 
of gold? In the only place where the simple word pinda occurs 
in the Rig-Veda (i. 162, 19) it is used of the pieces of flesh of 
the sacrifice. 

Bothlingkt and Roth explain it by the words Ballen, 
Klumpen, Kloss (Mehikloss) ; it is also used of the knobs on the 
end of the tongs. Now it is plain that this is no loan-word 
It cannot be identified with shekel. Yet it is evidently a fixed 
H.S,—VOL, VIII. L 
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amount. In the enumeration by tens of horses, chests, clothes, 
it is evident that the ten hiranya-pindas must have all been of 
equal value. Now return to the passage which contains mand. 
It is to be noticed that the words vyafjana, and abhyanjana are 
collective nouns in the singular, and so gdm (cow) and asvam 
(horse) are both used in the singular collectively (cf. 4 trmos = 
a body of horse). The inference naturally follows that mandé 
hiranyaya is likewise a collective noun, which of course implies 
subordinate units. Is it too rash to surmise that those sub- 
ordinate units are represented by the hiranya-pindas? If so, 
we have at last hunted down the first gold unit, which was 
called shekel and stater by the Semites and Greeks respectively. 
The word shagal means in the cuneiform inscriptions, and in 
the Old Testament, both to weigh and to count The Greek 
otatnp explains itself as the standard unit, or ‘weigher. But 
hiranya-pinda is the word of the gold-finder, just as much as 
our word nugget, or the Greek Bados, or Spanish pala. Now 
all men know that the name of an article or product usually 
accompanies it from the place where it was first obtained. The 
words florin, besant, dollar, will serve as examples. Is it, then, 
not within the fair bounds of possibility that from the land, 
whence, as we saw, gold was first brought to Chaldaea, the name 
mand, meaning a certain number of the units (hiranya-pindas) 
likewise came? The borrowing people would naturally give a 
name expressing its position as unit to the hiranya-pinda, 
whilst retaining the collective term mand for a certain number 
of these nuggets. What that number was, we know not. The 
Rig-Veda furnishes us with no further information. It is worth 
noting that whilst the number ten occurs seventy-four times in 
the Rig-Veda, the number twelve only appears four times, and 
that the number one hundred occurs one hundred and twelve 
times, as compared with eleven instances of the number sixty. 
The number fifty occurs five times. I am perfectly sensible of 
the dangers of the statistical method when applied to words, 
but I think on the whole we are justified in concluding that 
the decimal system preponderates over the duodecimal and 
sexagesimal. So if the Aryans borrowed the mané from 
Babylon, they do not seem to have borrowed the system to 
which it belongs. Once more we have to face the question, 
1 Hultsch, p. 405. 
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How was this first metaliic unit defined? Our answer is the 
same as before, by the unit of barter, and that that unit among 
the Aryans was the cow, will be seen by the following quota- 
tion: ‘Who buys from me my Indra for ten milch cows?’ 
(Mand. iv. 24,10; 320,10). For the sake of argument let us 
grant that the Homeric tdXavrTor was a weight borrowed from 
the East, and simply adjusted to the ox-unit. If, then, the 
Greeks found it necessary to adapt to the ox-unit a standard 
which they found ready-made, @ fortiori the Aryans for the 
first time making a metallic unit would have based it on the 
unit of barter. But we are not yet done with the Rig-Veda. 
We saw in Homer that the tddavtov was only used of gold, 
never of silver. It is certainly curious to notice that both 
mand and hiranya-pinda are used of gold. But as each only 
occurs once, it would be most rash to lay much stress on 
such usage. When, however, we find that there is no mention 
of silver in the Rig-Veda, we can now draw some most important 
conclusions. First we see that the metal which is the most 
precious, gold, is the first to be weighed. The Homeric 
evidence alone would make this almost certain. But when 
we find definite weights of gold appearing in the Rig-Veda 
before silver is known to the Aryans, it is demonstrated. 
Secondly, it makes it almost impossible that the word mand@ 
was borrowed from Babylon. For on the supposition that 
the manah was invented by the Chaldaeans when they had 
attained high mathematical skill, by that time they must have 
been acquainted with silver, and as it would form a ready and 
acceptable article to be given in exchange for gold, the Indians 
must thus have become acquainted with it. Finally if rupa, 
the Sanskrit word from which rupee is derived, really means 
cattle, as is asserted, we have here tradition to testify to the 
_origin of the first metallic unit, just as we found it in pecwnia, 
Bods, and English fee, from the Anglo-Saxon feoh (gangende 
feoh) which retained its original meaning. 

Now we are at last in a position to examine more closely 
some points in the received doctrines. First we shall deal with 
the Babylonian sexagesimal system. In the talent of mer- 
chandise the sexagesimal method, as shown by the weights 
discovered, was carried out completely in both the heavy and 
light system ; sixty sixtieths = one manah; sixty manahs = one 
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talent. But in the case of gold and silver the system was 
different. The tribute-lists of the Egyptian king, Thothmes III, 
show us that at the beginning of the sixteenth century B.c. in 
Babylonia and the neighbouring countries gold and silver were 
not weighed according to the mercantile talent, but that fifty 
shekels = one manah; sixty manahs = one talent. We saw 
above how Hultsch obtained his unit by subdividing the mer- 
cantile talent into 3,600 (sixty x sixty) parts. Now we are 
told that the Babylonians got their sexagesimal system after 
great scientific researches, and Hultsch points out that the 
precious metals would call for the highest degree of accuracy 
in weighing, yet here we find them, after having employed their 
new scientific method most consistently in the mercantile 
talent, become strangely confused. Taking the sixtieth of the 
mercantile mina, their courage seems to fail them, and they can 
only multiply it by fifty. Then having got their gold mina, 
they screw their courage to the sticking-point, and multiply 
their mina by sixty this time. The same method of fifty 
shekels = one mina; sixty minae = 1 talent is followed in the 
case of silver. Turning to the Phoenicians, we find the 
same wavering and want of decision in these shrewd traders. 
‘The Babylonian sexagesimal system was foreign to Phoenician 
habits. So accordingly they only took fifty shekels for their 
mina, But the next moment we find that the Phoenician 
suddenly overcomes his objection to the sexagesimal system, 
and takes quite kindly to a talent of sizty minae! We 
have already seen the same peculiarity in the case of the 
Lydian, Persian, and Greek systems. The Egyptian multiple 
of the unit is ten (ten kats = one uten). In the Rig-Veda we 
saw the predominance of the decimal system. The evidence 
of the Homeric poems points in the same direction. For we 
find ten talents of gold in the gifts of Agamemnon, and the 
same number in the ransom-price for Hector (reminding us of 
the ten hiranya-pindas). In the Odyssey (ix. 202) the priest 
Maron gave Odysseus ypuaod . . . evepyéos érta Tadavta (where 
the epithet evepyis may refer to the gold being wrought into 
‘ring money’). Now 7 x 7 = 49, a close approximation to the 
fifty shekels of the Babylonian gold mina. To sum up our 
results, every where alike the first multiple of the unit in the 
case of gold and silver is decimal or quinquagesimal, not sexa- 
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gesimal. Now Mr. Head has well remarked that the Phoenicians 
probably grafted the Babylonian system on a previously-existing 
one of their own: ‘The Phoenicians, in common with the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Hebrews, &c., with whom they 
dealt, were at no time without their own peculiar weights and 
measures [whence derived ?], on which they appear to have 
grafted the Assyrio-Babylonian unit of account.’! What if the 
very same principle applies to the Babylonians themselves ? 
We have already seen reasons to believe that gold is the first 
article to be weighed. Now at no epoch have the ordinary run 
of mankind felt any pressing need for the employment of large 
weights such as the ton, or even the more modest stone, in 
weighing their gold and silver. Down to the present day Troy 
weight, with its pound of twelve ounces as its highest unit, 
serves us for weighing the precious metals, whilst side by side 
with it we have the avoirdupoids scale for merchandise of larger 
bulk. Are we foolish in supposing that the ordinary Chaldee 
found that a system which went as high as 1 manah = 50 
shekels (= 1 lb. 1 oz. 10 dwt. 20 grs. Troy) would amply suffice 
for his ordinary needs? Merchandise would only be weighed 
after long time. Corn was measured, not weighed. Now we 
can see that the mina of fifty shekels found in Babylon, Phoe- 
nicia, Lydia, Persia, Greece, was in use before the sexagesimal 
method was dreamed of. Then the latter was invented, and 
a scientific adjustment of weights and measures was attempted. 
For mercantile purposes, taking the original gold unit, they con- 
structed a true sexagesimal system, corresponding to the division 
of minutes and seconds, with a great talent at its head. They 
made the standards of gold and silver tolerably symmetrical 
by adding a higher unit, the sixtyfold of the mina, just as our 
rulers have endeavoured to give us a taste of the decimal system 
by thrusting the florin in upon the crown and half-crown, and 
the shilling with its twelve pence. 

I have spoken before of the small talent, used solely for gold, 
called the Sicilian and Macedonian talent. It is possible that 
it was used by the Carthaginians also, since the crown given 
by them to Demareta, weighing 300 talents, seems certainly to 
have been estimated on this system. But on the other hand it 
is more likely that the Sicilian Greeks, who were the recipients, 
1 Cf. Brandis, op. cit. p. 5. 
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described the crown in accordance with their own national 
standard. However that may be, the ordinary gold piece of the 
Carthaginians weighed about 135 grs.1 a very close approxima- 
tion to our ox-unit, in fact being identical with the Euboic unit, 
and the Macedonian gold unit of Philip, and possibly, as we 
have seen, with the gold unit on which the Aeginetic silver 
standard was based. This same small talent is found in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, whether introduced under Macedonian 
auspices, or dating from still earlier times. In favour of the 
latter view it may be noted that according to Lenormant and 
Hultsch (p. 375) the gold ring-money found in Egypt is based 
on a standard of 127 grs., where we once more obtain a close 
approximation to our ox-unit, and therefore this ring-money 
probably was based on the ox.? The gold talent, then, is simply 
the multiple of this native unit. Again, in Genesis xxiv. 22, 
we read that Abraham’s servant gave Rebekah ‘a golden ear- 
ring of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands 
of ten shekels weight of gold.’ The word translated ‘earring’ 
in the Authorised Version is taken by others to mean ‘nose- 
ring.’ The same word appears in Job xlii. 11: ‘Then came 
there unto him all his brethren and all his sisters and all they 
that had been of his acquaintance before . . . . every man also 
gave him a piece of money, and every one an earring of gold.’ 
There can be little doubt that the shekel mentioned in Genesis 
is the shekel of the Sanctuary, that is, the heavy Babylonian or 
the twofold of the so-called light Babylonian shekel. Con- 
sequently the ring of gold of half a shekel weighed 130 grs., 
that is the ox-unit. We are not told the weight of the earrings 
contributed for the afflicted patriarch, but it is evident that 
they were all of one recognised uniform standard, and it is 
hardly going too far if we conjecture that they were of the same 
standard of half a shekel of the Sanctuary, as the gift to Rebekah.’ 
It is not unlikely, then, that in both passages we have to deal with 
ring-money such as that found in Egypt. The practical identity of 
weight is certainly striking. Have we, then, in this Hebrew ring- 
money, simply another instance of the ox-unit? If these things 
be so, we need not trouble ourselves any longer as to whether 
the Egyptians borrowed the light shekel from the Babylonians or 


1 Hultsch, op. ott. p. 483. 3 Cf. Hultsch, p. 471. 
2 Cf. Brandis, p. 80. 
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the Babylonians from the Egyptians. We can explain the facts 
by the simple hypothesis that over all these ancient lands from 
the Indus to the Eurotas at an early period the cow formed the 
unit of value. 

The objection may be raised that it is impossible to suppose 
that the ox had the same value in all parts of the ancient 
world for so long a period, inasmuch as fluctuations in its 
value are on record in historical time. This seems formidable 
at first sight, but is readily removed the moment we shake 
off our notions derived from modern life, and project our- 
selves into the conditions of early pastoral society. It will 
be admitted, I suppose, that there must have been a time when 
there was nothing in the nature of a large city between North 
India and the Hellespont. When the Indo-European family 
expanded it had already the ox, for the name appears in all the 
languages (Sanskrit gaus, Greek Bods, Latin bos, Irish bo, 
English cow, German Kuh). Over all the region which they 
gradually occupied the cow would obtain as the unit. For 
where would the break come between community and com- 
munity? For purposes of barter, or compensation between 
tribes, the cow would be the common measure. And naturally 
so. For cattle in a semi-wild condition, as now on the 
American ranches, differ but little in value from one another, 
the conditions under which they are reared and pastured being 
very equable, and at the same time artificial breeding and cross 
breeding has not marked off those wide distinctions between 
Shorthorns and Devonshires, or Alderneys, which affect the 
relative values of cattle in modern times. Again, the cost of 
production is uniform. The world is yet but sparsely popu- 
lated; there is as yet no ‘land hunger,’ the whole earth is 
open, each man has endless space to pasture his flocks and 
herds, and has not to pay rent to any one. If the Aryans came 
into contact with other races in Hither Asia, Semitic tribes for 
instance, it makes no difference. For their Semitic neighbours 
were keeping cattle on exactly the same conditions as they 
themselves. ‘Is not the whole land before thee ?’ said Abraham 
to Lot, when ‘the land was not able to bear them: for their sub- 
stance was great, so that they could not dwell together,’ This 
gives us an insight into the way in which pastoral peoples 
expanded, When the family and their flocks became too 
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numerous to dwell together, its members divided off, but did 
not lose touch of each other. For we find Abraham coming to 
the rescue of Lot. At the present moment across wide regions 
of South Africa the ox has a constant value. So long as the 
barbaric tribes are in touch with one another, and not shut off 
by impassable barriers of flood or forest, from one end of the 
region to the other, the unit of barter will be as uniform as is 
the value of a sovereign between John o’ Groat’s and Land’s 
End. If then in Northern India one branch of the Aryan 
race were the first to learn the use of gold and by a purely 
empirical process came to regard a certain sized nugget, or 
hiranya-pinda as equivalent to a cow, their brethren who dwelt 
to the west of them, the ancient Persians, who had an almost 
similar name for gold, zaranya, having previously the same 
ox-unit, would receive in way of exchange the hiranya-pinda, 
as equivalent toa cow ;* from them being passed on from man to 
man it would cross all Asia, probably by that line of country 
which formed the trade-route of later times, and then dividing 
into two branches, one passing to the north, the other to the 
south of Taurus, the former passing along by the Euxine up to 
the Hellespont, crossing into Thrace and Hellas, the latter 
passing into Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. The gold-nugget 
having got a conventional value of an ox and the ox the value 
of a gold-nugget strongly impressed upon it, nothing but the 
development of large settled communities could shake their 
inter-relation. With the growth of city life the whole land 
is no longer open for the herdsman to move ‘to-morrow 
to fresh woods and pastures new. There is an ever- 
increasing demand for the produce of the herd, flesh, milk, 
butter, cheese, and hides. The value of the ox of course rises, 
but not so quickly as might at first be supposed. For instance, 
a tillage community like Babylon learns rapidly to live on the 
product of a most bountiful soil, and less and less depend for 
subsistence on the produce of herds and flocks, until at length 
they live almost entirely on farinaceous food. Such probably 
was the case at Babylon. Such we know to have been the 


1 Cf. The Book of Wonderful Stories, 2 Of course the size of the nuggets 
ascribed to Aristotle, 833 6, 14; gact would vary somewhat in different re- 
8t év Bdetpois Toy *Ntov mwotaydy Kata- gions. 
dépery Borla xpvolov wrAOe woAAd. 
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process with the Indians. Passing into India as a pastoral 
people, the Aryans under changed conditions of population, soil, 
and climate, gradually became more and more vegetarian, until 
at the present day grain forms the staple food of myriads. But 
the gold unit having been once conventionally fixed; it would 
remain just as constant as did actually the Euboic unit, sup- 
posed hitherto to have been borrowed from Lydia.’ Therefore I 
cheerfully admit that in historical times in various regions the 
ox had various values. 

From this general uniformity in the value of the ox and its 
metallic representative would follow the close agreement be- 
tween the standards of the various regions. At the same time 
we find a simple reason for certain slight deviations in the 
weight of the Egyptian ring-money, the Euboic and Mace- 
donian standards aiready noticed, and which can be seen in the 
following table :— 


Egyptian ring- ar. ss fs re 
Hebrew ring-money?. . 2 « + 
Babylonian light gold shekel it. ee 
Lydian gold stater. . . . . . . 1380 grs. 
Persian gold daric. . . . . . . 180 grs. 
Euboic-Attic silver. . . 135 grs. 
Aeginetic (gold unit, on which the 
silver standard was based)?. . . 1380-5 grs. 

Carthaginian. ...... . . 185gre 


To sum up, if my argumentation is sound, we have not merely 
learned the value and origin of the Hemeric taXavror, but also 
obtained a natural unit on which to base the various systems, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Lydian, Persian, 
Greek, and Macedonian. This will explain why the Lydians 
employed the light instead of the heavy Babylonian shekel, and 
explains why the Persians ‘adopted’ the same standard when 
they became the masters of Asia. For the Lydians had this 
weight from of old without any need to borrow it, and the 


1 That a very short time serves to actual value of a skin is now much 
fix a monetary unit based on an article more, the conventional money unit 
of barter, is shown by the ‘skin’ = ‘skin’ remains unchanged. So the 
2 shillings, employed in the Hudson ‘bar,’ originally a bar of iron, repre- 
Bay Territory. It meant originally a sents at Sierra Leone 3s. 6d. worth of 
beaver skin. Though of course the any kind of goods, 
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Persians brought it with them into the plains of Chaldaea, and 
retained it in preference to that double shekel, which was 
developed most probably among the Aramaic peoples of Syria. 
It is certainly curious to find another instance of the tendency 
to double the unit actually in the same region. At Antioch 
there was a talent used for weighing wood, and probably other 
bulky articles as well, called by the anonymous Alexandrine 
metrologist (Seriptor. Metrol., i. 301) Evdukdv év ’Avtioye/a 
tadXavTov, which was the double of the heavy talent employed 
there (Hultsch, Metrologie? p. 591). Articles which cost re- 
latively little compared to their weight and bulkiness require to 
be weighed after a heavier unit. Does this give us some clue 
to the development of the heavy Assyrio-Babylonian shekel ? 
It is found especially in Syria and Phoenicia, and is possibly the 
weight of Carchemish, that is of the Hittites. We know the 
Phoenicians to have been a great community of merchants, 
doing chiefly a carrying trade. If the Hittites were likewise 
‘mediators’ between Babylon and the West, we can now see a 
reason for the doubling of the light unit. Traders would require 
a heavier unit for articles less precious than gold. Did the 
Aramaic merchants devise the double shekel for weighing silver 
and other commodities as a first step before they devised their 
separate standard for silver, and before the standard for mer- 
chandise (60 x 60 = 3600) had been as yet developed? Possibly 
the doubled gold-unit was based on the double ox-unit, that is a 
yoke of oxen, which form the basis on which Solon rated the 
third of his classes, the fevyira: (with which compare the dint 
boves quoted above). ’ 

We must therefore abandon the method of obtaining the 
gold-unit by subdividing the royal Babylonian talent, and 
instead we must start with a primitive unit of gold, based 
on the ox or cow. Gold, as the most precious commodity, is the 
first to be weighed. We find it current by weight in Homer, 
when as yet silver is not so employed, but only in manufactured 
articles. Finally, to clinch all, we found gold in the Rig- Veda 
estimated by the hiranya-pinda, or nugget, and the manda, 
whilst as yet silver is unknown. The first step towards a 
higher unit is in the multiplying of the ox-unit by ten, as in 
Egypt; by fifty in Babylon itself, Phoenicia, Lydia, Greece. 
Next a separate standard based on the gold-unit is devised and 
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employed over a large part of Asia Minor, its higher unit or 
mina being the fifty-fold of the original unit, exactly as in the 
case of the gold. The Aramaeans form a similar silver standard, 
based on the double gold-unit (itself a first step towards a unit 
for objects less precious than gold), their mina likewise being 
quinquagesimal. The next stage reveals the mathematical 
development of Chaldaea, and the application of science to their 
weights. The second higher unit for both gold and silver, 
called the talent, is obtained by multiplying the mina by sixty ; 
but the force of custom is too strong for them to remake the 
already existing mina, the /fi/ty-fold of the primitive unit, by 
dividing it into sixty parts in accordance with their new scientific 
method. But now a standard for bulky merchandise is required 
to meet increasing wants, and the scientific metrologists, taking 
the primitive gold-unit, frame a complete sexagesimal scale : 
60 shekels = 1 mina, 60 minae = 1 talent. That at this time, 
and constantly in after days, ancient mathematicians devoted 
their attention to the adjustment of the standards of weight, 
length, and capacity, there can be little doubt. From the tables 
of Galen (Script. Metrol. i. p. 229), and from the table ascribed 
to Dioscorides (iid. i. p. 241), it is plain that the ancients 
discussed the question whether water or wine was best adapted 
for a standard unit. Hence it is that scholars regarding all 
antiquity as one brief span have had as little hesitation in 
starting primitive peoples with standards based on astronomy or 
on Nile water, as philologists have had in making our Indo- 
European ancestors converse in abstractions called roots, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that men expressed their ideas of breadth 
and depth by such homely phrases as ‘ the breadth of a crow’s 
foot,’ or ‘the depth of an ox-hoof, before they ever conceived 
the idea of ‘one-fifth of a cube,’ and expressed the changes of 
the seasons by the flight of the cuckoo and the crane ages before 
they had marked out the zodiac. A little reflection therefore 
will convince us that the scientific adjustment of standards took 
place only at a late period of human development, just as with 
ourselves in the case of the relation between the pound and a 
cubic foot of water. But because in modern times we have 
discovered a scientific standard for weights and measures, are we 
to look for such niceties in the systems of primitive peoples ? 

Lastly, if it is recognised that the Homeric talent is the 
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equivalent of the light Babylonian shekel, not that of the 
Graeco-Asiatic or Phoenician heavy shekel employed at Miletus 
and along the Ionian coast, we get another indication that the 
Homeric poems were composed in Hellas Proper. 

If I can adduce historical evidence to show that many of the 
steps in the evolution of the monetary system from a primitive 
ox-unit, for which we could only claim probability, have actually 
occurred within historic time in an Indo-European community, 
the general hypothesis will have been greatly strengthened. I 
shall accordingly now add such support to the views advanced 
concerning the systems of the East by illustrations from the 
West. In Ireland there existed an Indo-European race, who 
(unfortunately) lay outside the limits of the Roman empire. 

In ancient and mediaeval Ireland the cow was the unit, and 
a single glance at almost any page of the Brehon Laws will show 
that the nomenclature remained unchanged long after the 
precious metals were used as currency. To this very hour the 
Irish-speaking people of Munster have a phrase, ‘ she is cowed,’ 
meaning that she has got her portion of the paternal property. 
Now in the Laws we find a term cwmhal constantly employed. 
This properly means ‘a female slave,’ but is commonly used to 
express the value of three cows. We saw that the slave-woman 
offered as a prize by Achilles was valued at four cows. Whether 
Achilles gave a slave of the most ordinary description, or one a 
little out of the common, we cannot say. But the fact that the 
poet makes the onlookers express her value (r/o 6€ € reacapa- 
Botov) would imply that they are expressing their admiration of 
the munificence of the hero. Also the poet describes the woman 
as duvpova Epya idviar, the expression employed by Agamemnon 
in reference to the seven Lesbian women selected as part of 
the compensation for Achilles, whom we may regard as picked 
specimens, just as the horses sent are described as ‘ prize- 
winners. It is not a point on which to lay much stress, but 
the close coincidence in the conventional value of an ordinary 
handmaid as measured in beeves among the Homeric Greeks 
and Kelts illustrates the persistency of the value of conventional 
units over wide areas and long periods. Now we found the 
twofold of our primitive unit (which may have been based on 
the yoke of oxen) and also its threefold employed in certain 
regions, Am I overbold in throwing out the suggestion that 
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the small gold talent (= 3 Homeric talents = 3 light shekels) 
may correspond to the Irish cwmhal, and have originally repre- 
sented the value of a slave? We found the ox as the unit of 
value in the penalties of Draco and in the ritual of Delos: 
similarly in the penitentials of the Irish and Welsh churches 
do we find ‘ ancillae’ and ‘ vaccae’ retained as symbols of value.* 
For instance, in the ancient laws of Wales, ‘si quis rixa macta- 
verit hominem, sive manum, sive pedem, sive oculum excuss- 
erit, ancillam sive servum redditurum cognoscat. Quodsi polli- 
cem manus excusserit, ancillae medium, id est, dimidium pretii, 
sive servi medium reddat’ (c. 11, 12). Again, in the Irish 
canons (Wasserschleben, die Bussordnungen der Abendldndischen 
Kirche, p. 142), ‘si quis iecerit episcopum et si mortuus fuerit, 
accipiatur ab eo pretium sanguinis eius L ancillas reddet, id est, 
VII ancillas uniuscuiusque gradus.’ Here it is to be noticed 
that 7 x 7 are regarded as equivalents to the round number 
50, which supports my suggestion in reference to the seven 
talents in the Odyssey. We find the value of a cumhal 
given in money (Wasserschleben, op. cit. p. 137): ‘XII altilia 
vel xiii sicli praetium uniuscuiusque ancillae. But the value 
of a cow is put beyond all doubt by a passage from the 
Brehon Laws (i. 246): 1 cow = 1 ounce of silver. But the 
ounce is the monetary unit everywhere in the Brehon Laws, so 
here we obtain a clear example in actual practice of the adjust- 
ment of the metallic-unit to the primitive ox-unit. But the 
Irish went farther, and adjusted the subdivisions of the ounce to 
their various kinds of stock. 

The unga (Lat. uncia) = 24 screapalls (Lat. scripulum). 

The screapall = 3 pinginns or pennies. 

1 cumhal (ancilla) = 3 cows (tri ba). 

1 milch cow (bo mor) = 24 screapalls 

1 three-year old heifer (samhaisc) 

=} unga = 3 cow. 
1 two-year old heifer (colpach) = 6 screapalls = } unga 
= } cow. 

1 yearling heifer (dairt) = 4 screapalls = } unga =} cow. 

1 sheep (caera) = 3 screapalls = 4 unga = } cow. 

1 kid (mennan) = % pinginn = ,j}g unga = +4, cow. 
This illustration will, I think, help us to understand the process 


1 President Sullivan called my attention to this use of ‘ancilla.’ 


1 unga. 
12 screapalls 
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by which rude peoples pass from barter to the use of metallic 
currency. The most general article of wealth is taken as the 
standard ; their other live possessions are adjusted to it, either 
as a multiple, as the slave, or as fractions, as in the case of the 
calf and sheep. The first metallic unit is adjusted to the 
animal unit, and its multiples and fractions are adjusted to those 
of the animal unit. If the objection is raised that the Irish did 
not evolve the system of ounces and screapalls, but borrowed 
them from Rome, my answer is as before, that if, when a people 
borrow a ready-made metallic system, they nevertheless find it 
necessary to adjust it to their own primitive system, @ fortiori a 
people evolving for the first time a metallic unit must certainly 
base that unit on the primitive unit of the age of barter. Even 
on the orthodox doctrine that the Greeks got their unit from 
Asia, the analogy of the Kelts, when they borrowed the Roman 
system, adjusting it to their own animal unit, affords good 
support for my identification of the ox and talent of the Homeric 
poems. 

It is with great diffidence that I have ventured to propound 
those suggestions which touch on the origin of weights, and 
especially the province of Greek numismatics, Indeed, did I 
not feel that, when once we had learned the value of the ancient 
Greek standard of the Homeric age, and found that it was 
identical with one of the two chief standards of historical Greece, 
the coincidence is too striking to be left unnoticed, I would 
never have dared to question the decision of scholars of the 
highest abilities, who have devoted their lives to these difficult 
questions. It is for others to judge if I am justified in so 
doing. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED ARCHAIC SCULPTURES. 


THE last year has been most fruitful of results to the 
archeologist. Excavations on many Greek sites have supplied 
abundant material for new work and speculation. But im- 
portant as may be the gains to other branches of archeology, 
none are so brilliant as those that have so greatly increased our 
knowledge of the early history of Greek sculpture. It must 
be many years before archeologists are agreed on the exact 
position and import of the new statues in relation to the early 
history of art; longer still before all that those statues can 
teach us shall have been learnt. In the present paper no 
attempt can be made to criticise and discuss fully the many 
difficult questions to which their discovery has given rise— 
much less to assign finally to each of them its place in the 
history of religion and sculpture. Many of the early chapters 
of that history must be reconsidered and in part rewritten 
before all the statues we now possess find their due place in a 
recognised and unbroken series of monuments of various ages and 
of various local schools. Meanwhile it may be well to indicate 
the directions in which the influence of our newly-acquired 
knowledge is likely to be felt, and to endeavour to estimate the 
meaning and the importance of the new material that the 
science of archeology has acquired. 

Though the Acropolis has been the richest and most important 
field of discovery, other sites have also yielded their contribu- 
tions. And even on the Acropolis itself other schools besides 
the Attic are represented by interesting and important speci- 
mens of their work. But it is of the Attic school more than of 
any other that our knowledge has been so greatly increased : 
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and therefore it seems best to first give some account of the 
statues that show us how sculpture had progressed in Athens 
before the Persian wars. Afterwards it will be easier to apply 
our new information to the history of other early schools, and 
to attempt to estimate the value of what we learn about them. 
For not only do many of them receive fresh illustration from 
new specimens of their work, but their relations both with one 
another and with the early Attic school are now far clearer than 
they could be before. 

In order to realise the importance for the Attic school of the 
new discoveries, it is necessary to call to mind how little we 
knew of it before the recent excavations on the Acropolis. 
Brunn’s criticism? was most delicately refined in its description 
and its apprehension of the characteristics of early Attic art; 
and it has been wonderfully borne out by later discoveries. But 
it was practically based upon a single monument, the stele of 
Aristocles, and though we may admire the success of his con- 
clusions in contrast to the scantiness of his material, it must be 
most satisfactory to feel that there is now a broader foundation 
for them to rest upon. A seated statue, without a head and 
with but little of the original surface of the marble unworn, 
and a few reliefs or fragments, were all that then or for many 
years later could be added to our store of cld Attic sculptures. 
The Athenian masters who worked before the Persian wars were 
mere names to us, not to be connected, however indirectly, with 
any extant work or style. Of Simmias, Antenor, Amphicrates, 
we knew practically nothing; the name of Endoeus had, in- 
deed, by a not impossible conjecture, been associated with an 
extant work, the seated Athena found on the Acropolis; 
but Aristocles alone was a known artist. In names we 
are now far richer. The period of Antenor has been dated 
by an inscription; and we know now that Euenor, Eleu- 
therus, Philo, Thebades were during the same period busy in 
Athens; but of their work we must speak afterwards. For 
though it may be still impossible to assign any extant statues 
to the hand of any known artists of this period, we can now at 
least present to ourselves a very fair picture of the school to 
which they belonged, of its aims and tendencies in art, and of 


1 Gesch. d. Gr. Kiinstler, pp. 109—111. 
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its influence upon its contemporaries and its successors. Even 
of these successors, the Attic artists between the time of the 
Persian wars and Phidias, we knew little before: of one of them, 
perhaps the most characteristically Attic of all, we possess no 
work, nor even a certain copy. This defect is not remedied ; 
but perhaps it is now possible to imagine what a statue by 
Calamis may have been. For though even the most advanced 
specimens of early Attic art that we now possess must fall short of 
the perfection and grace that made his style famous even in an 
age of later and corrupted taste, we may already see in them 
a possibility of growth, a tendency to those very characteristics 
that have been praised in him by Lucian and other critics. 
But this is a matter of inference. We must first retrace our 
steps, and investigate from the beginning the growth of the 
school that found in him its culmination. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to give a narrative 
of the various excavations that have been recently made upon the 
Acropolis ; but the circumstances of the chief discovery must 
be remembered, for they supply valuable evidence as to the date 
of the statues it brought to light. These statues, together with 
several inscriptions, were found buried to the north-west of the 
Erechtheum, close under the wall of the Acropolis : among them, 
at three different levels,} was refuse from the construction of 
that wall; hence they must have been buried while it was 
being built. It is generally acknowledged * that this part of 
the wall was constructed immediately after the Persian invasion ; 
the conclusion is obvious that the statues were among those 
that had been thrown down and broken by the Persians when 
they captured the Acropolis. Thus we have the year 480 as 
the lower limit for their date. The inscriptions found with them 
all fall by their fornis into periods V. and VI. of Schiitz’s table 
of the Attic alphabet, and so may be assigned to 525-500 B.c. 
Hence we may, from external evidence, suppose that the statues 
themselves belong to the latter half of the sixth century, or the 
earliest years of the fifth. But no inscribed pedestal can be 
with certainty associated with any of the statues ; hence for their 
relation to one another, and their chronological sequence, we 
have to depend only on their style. By this test they may be 

1 Cavvadias, Ep. ’Apx. 1886, p. 74. where other authorities are quoted. 
2 Michaelis, der Parthenon, p. 8, 
H.S.—VOL, VIII. M 
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roughly classified; such a classification will make lighter the 
task of considering them singly. Two of the statues, however, 
must at once be excluded from our present arrangement, as 
certainly not belonging to the Attic school: these will be 
separately noticed in their own place. 

If we speak of the rest of the Acropolis statues as products 
of the Attic school, a few words of explanation are necessary. 
Statues of a type that seems at first glance identical have been 
found in great numbers on other sites: they are similar in 
position and in drapery. Such have come to light, for instance, 
in Delos: and their rougher prototypes, in great numbers, in 
Cyprus, in Rhodes, and at Naucratis. But the Acropolis 
statues, especially in the treatment of the face, show so much 
character and originality, that it seems justifiable to regard 
them as the product of an independent local school, though 
doubtless preserving something of the type from which they 
are derived. 

Regarding them accordingly as works of purely Attic art, we 
may distinguish three periods, which may conveniently be 
named: I., the archaic Attic ; IL, the transitional Attic; and IIL, 
the early fine Attic. In the first of these periods, again, we 
may notice two distinct types, which we may call (a) the com- 
mon type Atticised, and (b) the Attic type. The use of these 
terms may seem somewhat arbitrary, but they will fairly 
indicate the characteristics that seem in each case the most 
important. We must now briefly consider each of these classes 
more in detail. 


1 It has been my object in writing 
this paper to give the results produced 
by independent examination of the 
originals. I have not therefore referred 
often to previously published accounts. 
Among these may be especially men- 
tioned those of Dr. Waldstein, in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 13 March, 1886, 
giving a criticism of the style and a 
theory as to its origin; of Mr. W. 
Miller, in the Amer. Journ. of Arch. 
1886, p. 61; and of M. S. Reinach, in 
the Revue Arch. 1886, p. 77. In the 
first part of the Musées d’ Athénes, M. 
Cavvadias has only given a brief ac- 


count, beside those which he published 
in the ’Eg. ’Apx. for 1886. Archae- 
ologists will look with great interest 
for his fuller discussion and criticism 
in the second part of the same pub- 
lication. I cannot here attempt to 
give a complete bibliography of the 
daily increasing literature to which 
these statues have given rise. If I 
have unconsciously repeated the views 
of others, an independent confirmation 
will be afforded; if I have differed 
from them, it may yet be possible to 
learn something from this difference. 
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I. Archaic Attic. 
(a) Common type Atticised, B (Fig. 1), D! 





Fic. 1.—B. 


In these two statues, B and D, we may already observe a 
tendency to the delicacy and refinement of detail, and the 


1 For purposes of reference some no- from the north-west corner of the room 
tation is necessary: I have therefore they occupy in the Acropolis Museum ; 
lettered the statues of the great find so from 4 toM; WN and O were found in 
consecutively, 4, B, C, &c., beginning 1883, and are reproduced in the ’Egn= 
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striving after meaning and expression in the face, which we 
observe in the rest; therefore they have a right to be considered 
as belonging to the Attic school, as we now represent it to 
ourselves. But, on the other hand, these tendencies are as yet 
but very slightly developed: we do not yet find that grace of 
position and that pleasing effect of the general impression pro- 
duced, which Brunn, knowing only the stele of Aristocles, had 
almost prophetically indicated as the great characteristic of the 
early Attic style. Nor again do we find the small, narrow eyes, 
the delicate, often-exaggerated richness of the curves of the 
mouth which in the other classes are so remarkable. Here the 
eyes are wide open and staring, though not prominent, but 
rather flat: the mouth forms a simple curve, or even two 
straight lines, at an angle to one another, with their junction 
rounded off; its ends are rather sharply terminated by the 
vertical lines at the two extremities. Thus the general impres- 
sion is of a pleasant and smiling but somewhat vacant stare—a 
great contrast to the lively expression of the next class. 

If we may notice in the face the survival of a treatment 
common to many schools of archaic Greek sculpture, much more 
is this the case in the figure. In the case of B, the body from 
below the waist is merely an oblong pillar, with the lines of 
the drapery marked upon it: it is essentially of the same form 
as the primitive image dedicated by Nicandra in Delos—a type 
well enough known in the earliest art. Doubtless it is originally 
derived from the primitive Edavov, a mere beam or plank, with 
the semblance of a head and arms indicated. On B some attempt 
is indeed made, both by relief and painting, to indicate the 
drapery ; in this respect it is perhaps more advanced than any 
other example that so completely adheres to the primitive type. 
But even in the upper part of the body there is a merely con- 
ventional rendering of the forms, and no attempt at a direct 
imitation of nature. 

In the treatment of the hair and in the head-dress B and D 
are almost identical. Both wear a plain band round the back 
of the hair from ear to ear: over the forehead, in both alike, 


pepls ’Apx. of that year, Pl. 8. By PI and II. of the publication Les Musées 
denote the statue found March 10,1887. dd’ Athénes, Part I. In the same, PI. IIT. 
G and M are the two non-Attic statues. and IV. are K, VI. is H, and VII. and 
B, A, C, and J are figured in the illus- VIII. are #. In Part II, IX. is G, X. 
trations 1-4, and 4 and Jon plates V. is B, XIII. is Z, and X1V. is /. 
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are a series of holes for the insertion of bronze rays, pieces of 
which remain here and there: in addition to these, B bas over 
the forehead a woollen fillet, or a chain of beads. Under this 
head-dress the hair is waved in broad curves over the forehead ; 
from the head-dress it passes in parallel tresses to the back of 
the head, whence it descends in a mass of similar parallel tresses 
down the back. In front of each shoulder fall three separate 
tresses; these are subdivided by wavy lines parallel to their 
length, and so are strongly distinguished from the similar 
tresses we find in the next class. In all these details B and D 
are identical. 

In the treatment of the body D is distinctly more advanced 
than B ; the £oavov type seems to have disappeared ; but in the 
shape it is preserved; for a section of the figure at the waist 
and at the hips would present two almost perfect rectangles of 
about the same size. But, with this exception, if due allowance 
be made for the flatness of the folds that is a natural conse- 
quence of such a shape, the drapery is treated with some 
truth and feeling for nature, and is not so stiff and conventional 
as in B. Yet it must be acknowledged that the impression 
produced by this figure is of a dull and flat work, in great con- 
trast to the life and feeling we shall meet with in the next class. 
The well-worn conventional archaic type has indeed been 
infused with a little Attic brightness; but this has not been 
enough to permeate the whole statue, and to raise it to the level 
of a free and independent work of art. 

Before we pass on to the next class, there are one or two more 
examples that must be referred to, though they need not delay 
us long, as the most important of them is already known. 
This is the head of Athena, helmeted, found in the Acropolis, 
and reproduced on Pl. I. in Mrs, Mitchell’s History of Ancient 
Sculpture. In the prominence of the round eye-balls this face 
is different from all the other statues of the Acropolis; and also 
in the gentle finishing of the ends of the lips; in all other 
cases they are either cut at right angles by the vertical line of 
the cheek, or pointed off in continuation of the curves of the 
mouth. The epithet one would apply to this head is distinctly 
yAavxoms ; the others, especially of the classes to follow, seem 
rather to require the description édvx@7s ; but this is a point 
to which we must afterwards recur. 
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This head has now been fixed to the upper part of the body? 
of an Athena, armed with the Aegis, seemingly from a pedi- 
mental group of a gigantomachy. But the fracture is much 





Fie. 2.—A, 


broken away, and the lines do not seem perfectly continuous, so 
that the real connection of the two may perhaps be regarded as 
still a matter of uncertainty. Neither the head nor the body 


1 Studniczka, Mitth. d. d. Inst. zu Athen, 1886, p. 185, sqq. 
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gain in their effect by the union, and it is hard to avoid the 
impression that they do not belong to the same figure. 
Here also we may insert F, the smallest, and in most respects 











the least pleasing of the statues found together in 1886. The 
eyes are roughly shaped protuberances, with no attempt at 
form: and the mouth, with a simple but absurdly exaggerated 
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curve, forms an arc of a very small circle, whose centre would 
be about the tip of the nose. But the drapery, which is very 
peculiar, is treated with much more care and feeling. The 
treatment of the hair is also in most respects similar to that of 
B and D, though in the clumsy overhanging mass above the 
forehead it differs strongly from them. It might be possible, by 
adducing various fragments in the Acropolis Museum and else- 
where, to add more examples of this class, as of others also. 
But these instances will suffice to give some general notion of 
its characteristics. 

I, (0). Attic type, A (Fig. 2), C (Fig. 3), #—As might be 
expected from the title, the statues included under this head 
are of much greater interest and more pleasing effect than 
those just described. It would hardly have caused much 
surprise had the statues of the I. (a) type been found upon 
any site of early Hellenic art. But it is hardly rash to assert 
that those we now approach find their due place nowhere but 
in Attica; and that any resembling them found elsewhere 
must show either Attic work or Attic influence. For scanty 
as may be our evidence as to the early tendencies of Attic 
art, it seems to point in this direction, especially when we 
consider the characteristics of Calamis, the master in whom it 
found its highest especial perfection, before it was raised by 
Phidias to be the art no longer of a single city, but of Greece 
and of the world. It is especially in the general impression 
and in the treatment of the face that these statues are dis- 
tinguished from those of other contemporary schools. In 
drapery their care and delicacy has perhaps elsewhere been 
rivalled, though not surpassed. But the expression of the face 
is so full of life as to be astonishing at so early a date: it is 
often indeed exaggerated, so that the next step in development 
must necessarily be towards restraint rather than towards fuller 
power of expression. The eyes are always small and narrow, 
almost as if drawn up to concentrate the intense expressiveness 
of the glance. But the lines of the mouth are even more 
remarkable. They preserve indeed the well-known archaic 
smile; yet it is no longer a meaningless grin, but full of 
meaning, often only too much exaggerated in its striving -after 
expression and effect. The lines of the lips never form a 
simple curve: but the central bend is always supplemented by 
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a smaller and shallower one on each side ; and the outer ends of 
these are delicately finished and pointed off, often with a slight 
subsidiary curve at the outerend. The extraordinary expressive- 
ness of the appearance thus gained is most remarkable in C, 
where it is combined with a rich fulness of the lips that greatly 
enhances its effect. But the same result is obtained more or 
less in the other examples, though in their case it is not at first 
glance so striking. 

Some details of treatment that are common to this class are 
worthy of notice, not only for their own sake, but because they 
serve as a confirmation of the classification adopted, and show 
that it is not merely accidental or fanciful. In the treatment of 
the hair, A, C, and # are remarkably similar: all three wear a 
similar head-dress, an upright stephane of even width ; within 
it on the top of the head the hair is worked only in broad, low, 
curved ridges, as if covered by a cap of some thin material: at 
the back it descends in parallel zig-zag tresses, as in the case of 
B and D, but with this difference: in the case of 4, C, and # 
the tresses are not all precisely similar, but the two in the 
middle are opposed, or rather united so as to form a single tress 
of double width. Again, the tresses that descend on the shoulders 
are varied by transverse cuts or depressions in each zig-zag, not 
by lines parallel to their length : hence it is clear that a different 
system was adopted by the masters of this style. The treatment 
of the hair over the forehead was more a matter of individual 
caprice, thus in 4 and C we have varieties of a system of 
waves ; while in / we find descending zig-zags, ending in spiral 
curls. The fact of a similarity in just the parts that were 
executed most mechanically, and on which least thought or 
invention was expended, is the best possible proof of connection 
with the same school of artists. 

To this class we may also assign a head from Eleusis, now in 
the Central Museum at Athens (No. 363). The statue J, dis- 
covered in 1883, and published on Pl. 5 of the Zphemeris of that 
year, also finds best its place here ; though it is by no means a 
typical specimen of this class. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
drapery, similar to that of A. Of this we must speak after- 
wards. But in the treatment of the face, especially in the 
finely-finished curves of the mouth, it seems most to resemble 
the statues we have just been considering. 
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No hard and fast line can be drawn between this period and 
that which follows it. Even as regards style and development 
the two have much in common; and viewed chronologically 
the distinction has even less claim to certainty. But it is con- 
venient to make some distinction, even if it be a vague one; 
and the statues now to be described seem more pretentious, 
though sometimes not more successful, in their execution, and 
in other ways appear to bear the stamp of a more developed 
art. 

II. Transitional Attic. 

As a typical example of this class we may take J (Fig. 4); 
and with it the smaller statue O (found in 1883, and repro- 
duced ’Ed¢. ’Apy. 1883, Pl. 8) has an affinity so strong that the 
two can hardly be separated. J, in general appearance, is one 
of the most pleasing and graceful of all; but it must not be 
forgotten that the richness of the impression produced is in part 
at least due to the extraordinary preservation of the colour upon 
the borders. If one comes to look more into details, it becomes 
very easy to find defects. Thus the drapery, though carefully 
and elaborately worked out in detail, and though at first sight 
very light and graceful, is hung in a manner that seems hardly 
possible. The folds, though in no way held in or constrained, and 
though the material of the dress is clearly soft and flexible, do 
not hang vertically. They have a distinct slope from the left 
breast towards the front of the waist, such as could be produced 
in reality by quick motion: yet the statue is evidently at rest. 
It seems as if the artist did not imitate his drapery from 
nature. He must have started from a certain fixed and stiff 
scheme of arrangement; then to modify this he perhaps introduced 
the slant in the folds that seemed to give a more varied and 
rhythmical appearance to the whole, without considering the 
way in which such a slant could be in reality produced. Very 
likely he had been struck by the effect in some statue by 
another artist in rapid motion, such as the torso of Nike, which 
we must soon consider, and tried to imitate the effect without 
remembering the motive that justified it. This slant is a 
peculiarity also to be observed in O and in K. 

While we are considering the treatment of the drapery in 
this class, it will be best to refer to the Nike just mentioned, 
which is by far the most remarkable example. It isan extremely 
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interesting early study of drapery under the influence of quick 
motion. Large oblong holes in the back of the figure show the 
places where the wings were once fixed, and every fold is curved 





Fie. 4.—/, 


by the wind of their motion. Here we find the strongest 
striving to express speed in the lines of the drapery. The 
statue flies along towards the right of the spectator. In many 
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details great success is attained, but not in the general tendency 
and harmony of the whole drapery. Thus the skirts float away 
to the spectator’s left, the folds on the breast curve to his right, 
and some bits hang undisturbed. But in spite of this, the whole 
effect must have been very fine, and in many details the treat- 
ment is more advanced than in any other of the Acropolis 
statues. But it is full of inconsistencies and inadequacies, such 
as were likely to attend an early and bold attempt to represent 
floating drapery. When the artist felt confident, he has often 
produced an excellent piece of work, though sometimes it does 
not harmonise with the general system of the drapery or the 
result of the motion: but when he was timid, he fell back on 
the old conventional treatments, which have thus a strangely 
incongruous effect.! 

The treatment of the drapery has led us into a digression 
from the typical examples of the transitional class, to which we 
must now recur. In the treatment of the hair on the top of the 
head, J, 0, and K again show a marked similarity ; in all three 
the circular area within the stephane is divided into four 
quadrants, in each of which the wavy lines are paral’el, so as to 
produce an appearance of radiation from the centre. But in 
each case the hair on the forehead is treated in a different 
manner ; this seems always to have been a field in which an 
artist tried to display his originality, so that hardly two of all 
the statues found are alike. In XK, moreover, the tresses that 
descend over the breast are treated differently, with a spiral, 
screw-like, arrangement, perhaps a reminiscence of bronze 
technique, which is also indicated by the fact that the tresses 
are worked free between head and shoulder. The treatment of 
the hair above the forehead in J is of interest, as it is found also 
in the most perfect example of the third period, Z, and in the 
intermediate type P—a wavy arch in the middle, overlaid by a 
descending curve over each temple. 

In type of face and figure, J seems to combine the character- 
istics of the two distinct types which we observed in the earliest 
period : of the other transitional statues, H seems rather to tend 
towards a massive dignity that may be the outcome of the class 


1 This Nike forms the subject of a 1886, pp. 875 sqg. The above para- 
very important article by Prof. Petersen, graph was written before that article 
just published in the Mitth. d. d. Inst., had appeared. 
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denoted Ja; while K has more of the angular delicacy that 
belongs to 6. H and K have, however, one peculiarity in 
common, that the eyes were inserted. In the case of H the 
crystal still remains, though damaged in surface. The eyes of 
K have lost their filling; but the peculiar hollow remains; the 
whole space within the outline of the lids being uniformly cut 
out to a depth of about 3%, in., so that the lower surface is parallel 
to what the outer would have been. 

One other example of this class must be noticed, P, the 
statue discovered on March 10, 1887, It is mentioned in this 
place because in the rounded forms of the face, and in the 
treatment of eyes and hair, it approaches more nearly than any 
other to Z. But it is in some other respects, especially in the 
treatment of the drapery, less advanced than many that we have 
already considered. The lines of the mouth are peculiar, not 
exactly like any other of the statues found ; but they seem to show 
rather a refinement of the type we have already seen in Ja, than 
of the richer and fuller forms which seem more characteristic of 
archaic Attic work; perhaps here, too, we may see a tendency 
towards the more perfect type, in which the exaggerated but 
lively forms are not discarded, but softened to a delicacy worthy 
of the best period. 

III. Early fine Attic, Z. This class has only one repre- 
sentative specimen among the recently-discovered statues; but 
we have no cause to complain, for that one specimen is of such 
extreme excellence and in so wonderful preservation! that this 
class is really, as we could wish, the most adequately repre- 
sented. The head of the statue Z is, indeed, one of the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of original Greek marble work 
that is now extant; as such it seems strange that it has not 
hitherto attracted more notice. We know that it was in marble 
especially that the early Athenian masters excelled; and that 
it was by the inheritance of their tradition that Praxiteles 
acquired the most perfect treatment of marble that was ever 
known, now happily exemplified to us by a masterpiece from 
the sculptor’s own hand. But of his predecessors we know 

1 Especially as to surface, the tip of so that it is impossible to say much as 


the nose is gone ; otherwise the head is __ to the treatment of drapery. 
perfect. All below the waist is lost, 
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little from extant monuments. Neither architectural sculptures 
nor the work of handicraftsmen could supply adequate illus- 
trations of this early Attic marble work. And from the pre- 
Persian period. we had only one work whose execution and 
artist’s signature made it an exception—the stele of Aristocles. 
This work was indeed invaluable ; and the most instructive use 
was made of it by Brunn. Yet it was only a relief, and thus 
could only give partial information as to the work of the same 
school in free sculpture. Hence a statue which bears even 
more unmistakably the stamp of a master’s own handiwork 
deserves to be studied with the utmost care, and to occupy the 
most prominent place in any future attempt to estimate the 
influence and the attainments of the early Attic school of marble 
sculptors. 

It can hardly be disputed that we are justified in regarding 
the statue as a typical example of the work of this school: but 
it is perhaps as well to briefly review the grounds on which such 
a supposition is based. It is borne out alike by the evidence of 
extant monuments and by that of literary tradition. The 
evidence of the former has already in part been indicated in 
what has been said of the other statues of the series that finds 
in this work its highest perfection. In the treatment of 
drapery, Z preserves the same scheme, even some of the same 
conventional inadequacies that are apparent in the rest: the 
hair too, though worked with the utmost care and delicacy, has 
still the somewhat conventional arrangement that we have seen 
elsewhere. But it is in the expression of the face that both the 
similarity of treatment and the wonderful advance in feeling and 
in effect are most evident. The lively and pleasant, but some- 
times exaggerated, smile has been ennobled and idealised here 
into a ceuvov Kal reAnOds pevdiapa, as of a half-conscious 
delight in its own perfection: and this is tinged also with an 
almost melancholy, half-pathetic, expression, such as has often 
before been noticed in the greatest masterpieces of Attic art. 
These are things which cannot be described, but they are well 
enough known to all who have looked with care and apprecia- 
tion at the few original works that we now possess. But it is 
not only with the series on the Acropolis that this face shows an 
idealised affinity. The face of Aristion, as represented by 
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Aristocles? upon the stele we have already more than once had 
occasion to refer to, is the one work that more than any other 
produces on the spectator the same impression as does the 
statue Z. In detail too the resemblance can be traced. The 
eye in both cases is the most inadequate part of the work : in 
both cases it is the mouth in which the expression mostly lies. 
The delicate lines of the mouth of Aristion (always unsatis- 
factorily reproduced in illustrations) are well known; and the 
mouth of the statue Z is worked in exquisitely rounded curves, 
and with a softness and care in the modelling which it would 
not be easy to match. This is a point which is of con- 
siderable significance, as we shall see when looking at the 
literary evidence. Yet another thing is common to these two 
early Attic works: in both alike we see a technique distinctively 
adapted to work in marble, as in hardly any other example 
that we now possess— excepting, of course, the Praxitelean 
Hermes, also in Parian marble. There is a delicate roundness 
of modelling and a play of light and shade upon the surface 
that would be completely lost in any other material: thus it is 
impossible to obtain any notion of the impression produced by 
the stele of Aristocles from a cast, just as it is of the Hermes. 
I know no other works that suffer as much as these from such a 
manner of reproduction, and a cast could give but a very faint 
notion of the Acropolis statue, for the same reason. Hence it is 
clear that our knowledge not only of early Attic art, but also 
of the highest perfection of Greek work in marble, will be 
increased by the new discoveries. 

If we turn next to literary tradition, our evidence, though but 
scanty, tends again to prove that in the best of the Acropolis 
statues we find the most typical specimens of a really Attic art. 
Of the style of Attic sculptors before the time of the Persian 
wars we hear little or nothing. But of the time immediately 
before Pheidias our information is more abundant; above all the 
names of Calamis and of Myron stand forth conspicuous. But 
though Myron doubtless conformed in many respects to the Attic 
type, he was not a native Athenian ; he was a pupil of the Argive 

1 The possibility that Aristocles was = which he and other early Attic masters 
connected with Aristion, andsoa Parian worked. And it was in Attic soil and 
by origin, hardly affects the question. in the Attic climate that it reached its 


For his art was imported to Athens perfection. 
from Paros, as much as the marble in 
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Ageladas, and he worked almost exclusively in bronze, never in 
marble. For the same reason the dry and muscular work of Critius 
and Nesiotes has little connexion with our present discussion. It 
is Calamis, then, who is the representative in literary tradition of 
the highest attainments of the Attic school of marble sculptors, 
distinguished for the grace and delicacy of their style. And 
there were certain characteristics of the work of Calamis that 
were never surpassed by his successors. Hence even in an age 
when all the refinements of art had been exhausted by the 
various masters that came after him, it was still to Calamis that 
the critic went back for the highest perfection of expression in 
the face, and more especially in the treatment of the mouth. 
This often-quoted passage of Lucian' is most important to us 
in connexion with the judgment just expressed as to the same 
feature in the most beautiful of the Acropolis statues. Selecting 
for his eclectic statue the most beautiful points from all the 
greatest works known, he says, 7 Xwoavdpa te cal KaddXapis 
aidot Koopyncovew avTny, Kal TO pediaya cepvov Kal AeANOds 
@amep TO éxelvns ota. As one reads these words it is im- 
possible not to call to mind the Acropolis statue, which they 
seem to describe far more exactly than any other work of art 
that we know. Of course that statue is not the Sosandra, nor 
is there any sufficient evidence for attributing it to the hand of 
Calamis. But it certainly does seem to approach far nearer 
than anything we knew before to his work; it is the most 
perfect example extant of the school of which he was recog- 
nised as the most representative sculptor; and it dates from a 
time that coincides with the earlier years of his artistic activity,” 
the beginning of the fifth century. The altar adduced by 
Overbeck * as probably containing figures of Hermes Criophorus 
and Aphrodite derived from the works of Calamis, affords an 
indication of similar import: the face of the Aphrodite is much 
worn ; but that of the Hermes distinctly resembles, especially in 
the expression of the mouth, the stele of Aristocles; and we 
have already noticed the affinity of that work to the Acropolis 
statue Z. Hence it is clear that, though we might wish our 
evidence to be clearer and more decisive, its general tendency 


1 Tmagg. 6. the eighties in Olympiads. 
2 So Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Pl. 3 Op. cit. p. 219, inadequately re- 
p. 217, the seventies and beginning of produced. 
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cannot be mistaken. It would be rash to assert that in this 
statue we have a work from the hand of Calamis himself; but 
we shall not be going beyond what our attested knowledge will 
justify, if we assume that it is really a typical example of the 
best work of the school to which he belonged, at the time when 
he was already becoming the chief representative of the Attic 
art of marble sculpture. And if this view be correct, it must 
henceforth take its place not only as one of the most perfect 
examples of marble work that we possess, but also as affording 
the most valuable and indispensable evidence as to the early 
history of art in Athens and Greece. 


There are certain questions in connexion with the statues now 
in the Acropolis Museum that can best be considered separately, 
as they are for the most part common to the whole series, and 
it is simpler thus to look at them in a connected manner than 
to notice each indication as we meet it in each individual 
case. 

It would be tedious to discuss all these questions in detail, 
especially without more numerous and elaborate plates than 
we have now before us; but some of them are of so great 
interest that they must be briefly mentioned, at least in 
their more general aspects. For the sake of clearness it will 
be as well to number them, and then to consider them in turn ; 
they are :— 

(1) The use of insertions, marble and metal. 
(2) The drapery and its treatment. 

(3) The use of colour. 

(4) The subjects represented. 

(1) This is not a matter that need detain us very long. The 
commonest case of an insertion in marble is the lower arm from 
the elbow, when it is bent at right angles; this is a part 
frequently inserted in all statues; but the manner of fixing 
calls for notice: the part to be inserted has a long wedge-like 
end to fit into the socket made to receive it; a circular hole is 
then drilled through socket and wedge, and it is secured by a 
closely-fitting peg of marble. Sometimes the tresses ‘hanging 
over the breast in front have the portion between the ear and 
the shoulder made separately and affixed. Sometimes the tresses 
are lengthened by hanging ends that are fixed by pegs upon the 
HS:—VOL. Vill. N 
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breast. M. Cavvadias asserts! that sometimes the head, and 
frequently the feet and legs from the middle of the shin-bone, 
were made of a different piece of marble and joined: this he 
explains by the fact that the material, being Parian marble, was 
imported. Hence it would be valuable, and the transport of 
large blocks would be as much as possible avoided. 

The use of bronze insertions as ornaments, both in the head- 
dress and elsewhere, will cause no surprise. But one very 
peculiar insertion is found in many (not, as is sometimes stated, 
in all) of the statues, This is a straight spike of bronze, which 
is fixed vertically in the middle of the crown of the head. It is 
hard to find a better explanation of this than the one mentioned 
by M. Cavvadias, that the spike served to support the disk which 
we know to have been used to protect statues in the open air 
from rain and other accidents; the rich colouring of these 
statues would make such a protection especially necessary in 
their case. Perhaps an analogy may be here suggested. Terra- 
cotta figurines, as is well enough known, often wear, balanced as 
it were on the top of their heads, a little flat disk, rismg to a 
point above: this is worn by figures who are already veiled, and 
so need no hat; and it does not fit as a hat, nor could it possibly 
stop on the head, if used as one, in the slightest wind or motion. 
It seems that this disk is merely a survival ;? a reminiscence of 
that used to protect statues in the open air, reproduced in 
figurines which needed no such protection. If so, it may give 
us some notion of the appearance and shape of those disks. 
Except the spike that supported them, they were probably 
not made of bronze, but of wood or some other perishable 
material. For no remains of them have been found; and, 
moreover, the drippings from a bronze disk would be likely 
to damage and discolour a statue more than the rain that it 
kept off. 

Bracelets are in two or three cases worked in the marble 
itself, and painted in imitation of bronze, not added in bronze, 
as we might have expected. 

(2) The drapery of the Acropolis statues gives rise to so many 
and so difficult questions that it is impossible to fully discuss it 


1 Musées @ Athénes, pt. I. the case of the terra-cotta; but I 
2 This suggestion is so obvious that do not remember having seen it any- 
it has probably been already made in where. 
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here, without swelling this paper to an inconvenient bulk. And 
moreover it cannot be treated separately from that of similar 
archaic statues or statuettes found on every site of early 
Hellenic civilization, Hence the only possible course is to 
reserve it for consideration on some future occasion ; only it is 
to be observed that no account of Greek dress in any existing 
handbook is sufficient to explain more than a very small number 
of the schemes and arrangements on which the earliest archaic 
artists delighted to exercise their ingenuity, and which their 
successors or imitators often reproduced without understanding 
or intelligence. For the present it must suffice to notice a few 
of the simplest and commonest arrangements, and to see how 
they were rendered in sculpture. 

The chiton represented, whether it be covered by an upper 
garment or not, is in every case the Ionic, not the Doric; that 
is to say, it is elaborately made up into a dress, and is not 
merely an oblong piece of material draped upon the body and 
secured only by brooches. The sleeves are sometimes loose, some- 
times close-fitting, and they are often decorated with elaborate 
borders. Similar borders or lines of ornamentation are often 
found on other parts of the dress, not only round the neck and 
along the edges, but down the middle of the front. The most 
usual over-garment is of the ordinary himation form, with the 
upper edge folded over so as to form a diplois that falls to the 
level of the waist; it is frequently passed under the left arm 
and obliquely across the breast, and is then fastened with a 
succession of brooches upon the right shoulder and upper arm. 
But sometimes, in # for instance, instead of being allowed to 
hang beneath the left arm, it is drawn up tight in front and 
behind, and fastened with a brooch upon the left shoulder also. 
If so arranged, it clearly differs in no essential respect from the 
so-called Doric chiton; and in any case this upper garment is 
girt round the waist, beneath the diplois, and is ornamented not 
only with borders but with a line of decoration down the middle 
of the front; this line often descends from the middle of the 
girdle, and then rises in a curve to the left hand that holds 
up the drapery. These details are of considerable interest, 
since they seem to indicate that the rigid distinction between 
chiton and himation is hardly to be observed; or that, if it be 
observed, the garment commonly known as the Doric chiton is 
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to be regarded as, in origin at least, not a chiton at all, but 
rather an éa/@dnya than an évdvpa. 

The upper and the under-garment are usually of different 
materials. The upper is as a rule of a stuff that falls in broad 
smooth folds, but is light enough to hang very gracefully. The 
under-garment is, on the other hand, almost always represented 
as offering the peculiar crinkly surface of zigzag lines that is 
often found upon archaic sculptures. This surface is rendered 
in various ways ; it is instructive to notice the various sections 
that it offers, here roughly reproduced. 
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There is a texture still made and worn in Greece in which 
threads of a different material are inserted at intervals in the 
woof; and this, when a little worn, is drawn up so as to present 
a crinkly surface just like that represented in these early statues. 
It seems hardly improbable that to represent some similar 
material may have been the intention of the sculptor. 

There is one peculiarity that is common to almost all the 
statues—the treatment of the folds that radiate from the clasps 
upon the shoulders. These are treated exactly alike both in the 
under and the upper garment, in spite of the difference of 
material, and this fact is quite in accordance with the con- 
ventional and unintelligent treatment of the folds themselves 
one can bardly deny that they are the weakest point in the 
whole work. On each side of each clasp or brooch three or four 
thin lines of zigzag diverge, either to lose themselves in the 
plain surface, or to join into a system of crinkly surface that is 
often quite at variance with the rest of the drapery. These 
folds evidently offered a ditticulty that was not met by original 
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observation, but avoided by a blind adherence to the old and 
conventional method of rendering them. It is singular that 
this characteristic should survive even in work that is otherwise 
thorough and careful in every detail. 

One more difficulty can hardly be now passed over ; this is the 
very curious scheme of drapery which we see in A and in N; in 
other cases, such as F and P, it again recurs, but is obscured by 
a veil drawn across the back and shoulders ; it is found also in 
the well-known seated Athena, and in a small statue in the 
Acropolis Museum (now numbered 281), which perhaps affords a 
clue to the meaning of the arrangement in the other instances. 
Here the position of the figure and the arrangement of the 
drapery are apparently the same as may be seen in A ; but there 
are important differences. The line of division between the 
crinkled and the smooth drapery is not, as in A, continued 
round the back ; but it rises from the left hand in gentle curves 
towards the elbows, and gradually becomes less marked as it 
rises; and these curves are not even symmetrical on the two 
sides. At the back, which is however but roughly worked, the 
garment seems continuous from head to foot. Hence it would 
seem that only a single garment is meant to be represented, 
both in this case and in the others; were there two, it is hard 
to see how the garment visible on the legs is held up, if it be 
over the other; or if the garment visible on the body be the 
outer one, its shape is incomprehensible. If then only one 
garment be represented, the difference in treatment between the 
upper and lower part is due to the fact that in the lower part 
it is strained tight by the hand that draws it together in front, 
and so is prevented from assuming the crinkled appearance 
that it presents when, as in the upper part here, it is allowed to 
hang loose. 

These are but a few of the more difficult and important 
questions that we meet in the drapery of the Acropolis statues ; 
but it is hardly possible here to go into more detail on this 
subject, which really requires a separate treatment, both from 
the point of view of art and from that of the history of 
dress, 

(3) One of the most important acquisitions gained from the 
Acropolis statues is the light thrown upon the vexed question 
of the application of painting to sculpture among the Greeks. 
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Much baseless theorising has been written upon this matter, 
both by those who defended the practice, and by such as found 
it at variance with their taste. The use and the preservation of 
the colour on the recently-found statues has perhaps attracted 
more attention than anything else about them; and s0, its 
importance being already fully recognised, we need only add a 
few remarks as to its principles. 

Colour is never applied in mass to a broad flat surface; thus 
neither the flesh nor the whole surface of the drapery are 
tinted, but they are left in the pure whiteness of the marble, 
relieved only with painted details and ornaments. The only 
exceptions are the hair, which was always of a uniform reddish- 
brown colour, and occasionally the under-garment; but this 
was only painted over its whole surface when but a small part 
of it showed, so that the extent of the colour was very limited. 
Thus in the case of # it is dark green, in J dark purple ; but in 
neither case does much of its extent show. In other cases, 
beside the borders in the places already referred to, we some- 
times find the whole surface dotted with stars or other orna- 
ments. The stephane also is generally painted. The commonest 
designs are the maeander and the palmetto. The colours most 
used are dark-green and dark-purple ; red and blue are also 
found. In the nude parts, we find red applied to the lips and 
the iris of the eye; the eyebrows, the outlines of the eyelids and 
the iris, and the pupil, are sometimes coloured with a dark 
pigment. 

But it is in the general effect and the impressson produced 
upon the eye that the chief interest lies: for it has hitherto 
been impossible to judge of the real appearance of the Greek 
coloured sculpture of the best period, of which so much has 
been written. When the colour is thus applied, so as in no 
way to obscure the modelling or to hide the texture of the 
marble, there results a richness and harmony of effect that plain 
white marble would not possess: this will, I think, be admitted 
by any unprejudiced spectator. There is not the slightest 
tendency to the revolt of modern taste such as is felt when we 
see a completely coloured cast:? for it is the suspicion of 
inferior material and the hiding of the true surface that most 
offends us. From the Acrepolis statues these objections are 

1 £.g. the tinted cast of the Parthenon frieze at the Crystal Palace. 
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entirely removed ; in them the colouring adds to the effect of 
the sculpture, but takes nothing from it. 

(4) One question remains which can be neither ignored nor 
answered. Whom do these statues represent? A goddess or a 
human being? And what goddess, or what human being? The 
external evidence seems at first sight clear enough: the statues 
were found on the Acropolis of Athens, together with dedica- 
tions to Athena: hence those who give great weight to such 
evidence will probably assert that they represent that goddess. 
But few if any archeologists who have carefully studied these 
statues, and who are also familiar with the Athena type in 
Greek art, will be satisfied with such an explanation. The 
head of Athena found on the Acropolis is typical, and is as 
different from these as possible: even Athena Ergane could 
hardly change her nature when she lays aside her warlike attri- 
butes. But it is easier to reject this view than to substitute 
another for it. Of the type it is not so hard to speak. Its gradual 
development can be traced in a now numerous series of examples, 
which show that it originated in the primitive representations 
of a great female goddess, often spoken of as the later Greek 
Aphrodite. The Aphrodite type is still unmistakable in some 
of the Acropolis statues, notably in C’; yet it would be rash to 
assert that they represent Aphrodite. For the type was often in 
early times transferred from the goddess to her worshippers, who 
thus dedicated to her their own images ; this is clear at Cyprus, 
and perhaps at Naucratis, where many such female figures were 
found dedicated in the temple of Aphrodite; and some male 
figures also, one of a hunter with his spoils. So priestesses 
and worshippers, as well as goddesses, were thus represented and 
dedicated ; the statues would not be portraits, but variations on 
the original type. But until more decisive evidence be found, 
it is impossible to come to any definite decision. One inscribed 
pedestal, with a statue that certainly belonged to it, would 
decide the question; and while there is still hope of such a 
discovery, it need cause no surprise that archeologists hesitate 
to venture an opinion that may next day be refuted by indis- 
putable evidence. Meanwhile we must be content to leave the 
matter in doubt ; only holding, for help in our appreciation of 
the statues, to the opinion that seems least at variance with our 
knowledge of established styles and types. Whatever may have 
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been the intention of the artist, his work was, at least in out- 
ward form, connected with a series with which we are familiar. 
And thus we shall be able the better to appreciate his progress 
and his attainments in art. 


In the preceding section of this paper an attempt has been 
made to indicate what we may learn from the statues recently 
found on the Acropolis as to the early history of Attic art, and 





to estimate their value as examples of archaic sculpture. But 
they have hitherto been considered only in their relation to one 
another. It is necessary also to regard them as representing 
one of the many schools that were active in the age of growth 
and development—and of a school that exercised a very great 
influence on its contemporaries and successors, yet was hitherto 
but very imperfectly known to us. This influence could not 
previously be certainly defined or accurately estimated : and now 
that we have gained some notion of the history and tendencies 
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of early Attic art, it will be as well to make a brief review of 
other archaic schools that seem to have been connected with it 
or to have felt its influence. In this way we shall also have an 
opportunity of noticing other works of archaic sculpture that 
have been found either on the Acropolis or on other sites. 
Especially important among the latter is the temple of Apollo 
Ptous in Beotia, where the French excavations, conducted by 
M. Maurice Holleaux, have brought to light some extremely 
interesting statues and heads, 

One of these heads (Fig. 5) shows so little affinity with any 
known style, and is of such excessively primitive workmanship, 
that it may best be treated separately before we proceed to any 
classification. It is represented in the Bulletin for 1886, Pl. V., 
from which our figure is reproduced. The very extraordinary 
appearance of this work is obvious at first glance; all the 
effect is produced by flat intersecting planes and mere cuts in 
the surface of the stone, in no way shaped or rounded off. The 
nose is formed merely by intersecting planes, with no attempt 
to indicate the natural structure ; the mouth is little more than 
a long shapeless slit. These planes and cuts may be the work of 
a man used to working in wood ; but perhaps another possibility 
is worth considering. In general appearance, especially of the 
nose, eyes, and mouth, this head strongly reminds one of some 
of the Mycenz gold masks.1 Of course we cannot assume any 
artistic or typical connexion between the two; but if the 
resemblance in appearance be a coincidence, that appearance is 
perhaps due to the same cause in both cases. Now the Mycenz 
masks were formed simply by beating a thin plate of metal 
into a certain shape: this same process was, as we know, used 
by some early Greek artists in making the bronze statues known 
as ogupydXata, or ‘hammered out’ in plates. May not the 
head found by M. Holleaux preserve the characteristics of this 
primitive metal technique? If so, it is of great interest, as 
giving us some information as to a class of early works of 
statuary of which we had hardly any knowledge before. This 
suggestion is made with all reserve; but the head has so little 
resemblance to the specimens we have bitherto regarded as pre- 
serving the characteristics of other early methods of working, 


1 The similarity is not in style or seem to depend mostly on the material 
expression, but only in such detailsas and the technique. 
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that it seems worth while to consider all the possible explanations 
of its peculiarity. 

Leaving this head out of our account, as being quite isolated 
in character, we may now proceed with our more general sketch, 
and assign other new examples to their due places as we go on. 

In the earliest works of Greek sculpture that we possess, it 
seems possible to notice two types, distinct in countenance 
and expression. It is not easy to assign either to any particular 
schools ; but in the period when artists wandered so often from 
place to place, it may be admissible to recognise a tendency 
without giving to it ‘a local habitation and a name.’ The two 
types referred to we may roughly distinguish as the stolid type 
and the grinning type. The first is the natural result of an 
early realistic art, copying what it sees before it, perhaps in a 
model tired by long sittings and a fixed attitude ; the second as 
naturally results from an attempt to avoid lifelessness by the 
addition of a ‘pleasing expression,’ which only result in a 
grimace.” Instances of either will occur in plenty: of the 
stolid type the best known and most representative is the 
so-called ‘Apollo of Orchomenus’: of the grinning type we 
may mention the Hera of Olympia, the winged figure some- 
times identified as the Nike of Archermus,’ the ‘ Apollo’ statues 
of Tenea and of Thera, 

For the sake of clearness, it is perhaps as well to state here 
by anticipation the later development of these types, as it will 








1 Part of the face has stains of bronze. 
This might seem to indicate it was ori- 
ginally covered with opuphaara bronze 
plates. But there are no signs of the 
attachment of them, such as we should 
in that case expect to find. 

2 These two types are curiously 
enough illustrated by photography, 
which mechanically reproduces the 
realism of a pri nitive art. 

3 Though the highest authorities 
have decided against the connexion of 
this figure with the Archermus pedestal, 
I venture to think the evidence for 
this identification is at least as strong 
as that for many others now accepted. 
Whether Archermus himself called the 
winged figure Nike is another question. 
As to the size of the base, which is 


thought too small for the statue, the 
following measurements seem conclu- 
sive. Ina precisely similar small figure 
in the Acropolis the height is 34 inches, 
the breadth from foot to foot 24, the 
length of the part inserted in the 
pedestal is only 14, for both feet are 
left free in the air, as in flight. The 
figure is supported by the drapery only. 
The height of the Archermus figure was 
about 40 in., the length of the hole in 
the pedestal 13 in. (Since writing the 
above note, I see that Prof. Petersen 
(Mitth. d. d. Inst. 1886, p. 386) has, 
on the same grounds, connected the 
Archermus basis with the winged figure 
from Delos: his thorough discussion 
may be held to settle the question 


finally.) 
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be traced and exemplified in the following pages. The first, or 
stolid, type is represented by G among the statues found on the 
Acropolis, and by the life-size statue found at the temple of 
Apollo Ptous: it seems not to have been so popular as the other 
for a time, but to have persisted till it was filled with life and 
idealised in the finest period. This improvement must have 
been gradual; we see the transitional period in M of the 
Acropolis; but it took place without passing through the stage 
of the so-called archaic smile. Finally it became the prevalent 
type of the schools independent of the Attic; we see its direct 
descendants in the works of Pythagoras of Paros and of 
Rhegium, and of the Argive school. 

The second, or grinning, type had a more varied history. It 
was adopted in a more refined form by the Aeginetan and 
Attic schools; and was especially, as we have seen, by the latter 
filled with a meaning and expression that it originally had not. 
The success of the Attic artists led to the spread of Attic 
influence ; and hence we find elsewhere imitations that often 
fail to reproduce the life of the Attic models they strive to 
follow. Some interesting specimens of these imitations have 
been found, again at the temple of Apollo Ptous; and to them 
may perhaps be added a stele from Abdera. 

This brief outline must now be filled in by a description of the 
newly-found examples, most of which have already been referred 
to. The statue G, as has already been said, is totally different 
from all the others found with it upon the Acropolis, and is 
made of a different marble. The subject is a female figure, 
who holds an apple or pomegranate to her breast in her left 
hand—a common archaic type. It certainly is not a product of 
Attic art. The eyes are small and flat, the lips simply drawn in 
incised outline ; the mouth quite straight; thus it is very weak 
and lacking in character, The hair is rendered by shallow wavy 
lines in front; at the back it is blocked out in squares. The 
drapery is also indicated by parallel shallow lines, only varying 
slightly in their distance apart according to the texture repre- 
sented: in arrangement and treatment it resembles that of the 
column-like figure found at Samos: but as that figure lacks its 
head, the comparison cannot be carried farther. The whole 













1 Assuming Dr. Waldstein’s identi- to be correct. If so it seems a [asi- 
fication of the ‘ApolloontheOmphalus’ __ telean copy. 
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seems to show very timid work; and all effects are gained by 
very slight and diffident touches. The general forms are care- 
fully shaped, and their details are added by the most shallow 
lines or modelling. The effect is painfully weak, in contrast 





Fia. 6. 


to the bold, often-exaggerated Attic work by which it is sur- 
rounded. In our dearth of exact knowledge as to other early 
styles, it seems inadvisable at present to assign this statue more 
definitely to any local school.! 


1 M. Cavvadias at first suggested its the evidence is by no means conclusive ; 
connexion with Theodorus ; but he there is no resemblance to the Nike 
has now given up that view, and as- which, as we have seen, probably is 
sociates it with Archermus, ’Ed. ’Apx. — the work of Archermus. 

1886. But for this latter view also 
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Our next example, the life-size statue found by M. Holleaux 
at the temple of Apollo Ptous (Fig. 6), belongs to a well-known 
series ; it takes its place, in the history of art as in the Museum 
at Athens, beside the ‘ Apollo’ statues of Thera and Orchomenus. 
A comparison of the three is very interesting. The ‘Apollo’! 
of Palagia—for we may conveniently name the recently-found 
statute, like the others, after the place where it was found—is 
in general proportion nearest to that of Thera, but it has even 
rounder and slighter forms. The face is of an evenly rounded 
oval shape, without any marked projections in outline: the 
highest points of the arches of the eyebrows are nearer together 
than in the ‘Apollo’ of Thera, the eyes are more almond- 
shaped. The mouth, though it has not the brutal stolidity of 
the ‘Apollo’ of Orchomenus, is quite straight and absolutely 
lacking in expression—a great contrast to the broad grin of the 
Theraean figure: in this feature the ‘ Apollo’ of Palagia strongly 
resembles the statue G on the Acropolis. 

All the forms of the body have a more marked downward 
curve than is to be noticed in the other two ‘ Apollo’ statues. 
The play of the muscles at the lower part of the chest is clearly 
but slightly marked ; owing to the state of the surface they can 
now be seen only if caught in outline from the side. Below 
them the front of the body is not so flat as in the Theraean 
statue, but is well rounded. No muscles are distinguished, and 
thus we have a marked contrast to the strange and exaggerated 
ribbed surface of this part in the ‘Apollo’ of Orchomenus. 
The back is only roughly finished, and here again we find a 
contrast to the other Boeotian figure, which is in this part most 
carefully finished. The form of the arms is rather peculiar, as 
two of the surfaces form a sharp angle where they meet, close to 
the side; but this is perhaps only due to the position, as there 
is only a narrow opening between the arms and the body in this 
place. On the outside of the elbow is a decided hollow, but it 
is marked in the flesh, not in the skin, as in the case of the 
‘Apollo’ of Orchomenus. 

On the whole, this new statue is decidedly more advanced than 
either of its two fellows, yet it does not much resemble the 


1 The name ‘ Apollo,’ usually applied adopt it. But it is by no means free 
to these statues, is so firmly established from doubt. See below. 
in usage that it is almost necessary to 
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‘Apollo’ of Tenea; in the treatment of the face, especially, it 
is totally different. Thus it serves to fill a gap between the 
early ‘ Apollo’ figures we before knew and the athlete statue of 
the more perfect art that succeeded. 

The discovery of one of these ‘Apollo’ statues in the sacred 
precinct of Apollo Ptous is of great importance : it seems to make 
untenable the theory that these figures stood upon graves as 
portraits of the deceased: but they may still be athlete statues ; 
such were usually erected in the precinct of the god in whose 
honour the contest had taken place. Here, as in the case of the 
female statues on the Acropolis, it is as yet impossible to decide 
whether the statues represent a divine or a human personage. 

The next example before us is that denoted as M among the 
Acropolis statues. This seems to be the product of an art 
quite as highly developed as that of Z, but of a totally different 
kind. The face and figure seem younger and more girlish. 
The face certainly does not seem to be of an Attic type; it 
has a low brow, and rather strong and angular forms; the 
eyes are long and narrow, and the ridge of the eyelids 
strongly projects: the line of the mouth is nearly straight, 
but slightly depressed towards the corners, and thus is gained 
the half-contemptuous expression that we often see in fifth 
century work of other schools than the Attic. The drapery 
is very peculiar. Where it is thin, it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished in texture from the nude: where of thicker 
material, it lies in very broad, smooth folds, almost devoid of 
any indication of texture. On the thin chiton, over the breast 
and the left shoulder, is a very peculiar ornamentation—a 
frieze of chariots and horses. These are drawn very freely in 
dark outline, and sometimes filled in with red colour. This 
decoration is again in marked contrast with the exclusively con- 
ventional ornaments found upon the dresses of the Attic statues. 
The work we see in this statue is perhaps more surprising than 
that in any of the others found with it, if it really belong to a 
date before 480 B.c. 

One more head must be here mentioned—the remarkable 
small bronze in the Acropolis Museum, reproduced in Les Musées 
@ Athénes, Pl. XVI. In expression this is not unlike JZ; but it 
bears a strong resemblance to the Apollo of the West Pediment 
at Olympia, The significance of this resemblance cannot here 
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be followed out; it is enough to say that neither this head nor 
that found at Olympia bears any resemblance to the type we have 
in this paper regarded as Attic; they seem rather to belong to 
the other of the two great classes we have noticed. 

We must now pass on to the second of these great classes— 
the class which starts from the archaic smile, turns it from a 
grimace into an expression, and thence derives its more perfect 
type. To the primitive specimens of this class belongs a small 
marble head in the Acropolis Museum, which even in details 
resembles closely the Hera of Olympia, thus affording another 
example of the wanderings of early artists, or the wide pre- 
valence of early types. The two great schools which ennobled 
and handed on the characteristics of this class were, as has been 
said, the Attic and the Aeginetan. To the first of these the 
first section of this paper has been devoted. As to the Aeginetan, 
a few words may be here added. The close relation of the 
Aeginetan artists with Attica is proved both by inscriptions and 
by other evidence. A basis, bearing the name of Callon of Elis 
as its artist,! was previously known; recently another basis has 
been found, with the words ’Ovatas éroincev. Nor are we only 
tantalised by the bare name which shows that works of the two 
great Aeginetan masters existed once on the Acropolis. A life- 
size bronze head has been found,? which is so similar to what 
we recognise as specimens of Aeginetan work, that it can without 
hesitation be assigned to the Aeginetan school, perhaps even to 
one of its two best-known sculptors. In any case its importance 
can hardly be over-estimated. Our previous knowledge of the 
famous Aeginetan style was derived mainly from architectural 
works, the pedimental figures now at Munich. Now we have 
the head of an independent statue ; and that too in bronze,’ the 
material constantly used by Aeginetan artists. Of its charac- 
teristics it is not necessary now to speak at length, as they are 
those with which we are already familiar in the Aeginetan 
pediments; but here more marked, as the material is that to 
which the artists are most accustomed. It is enough to observe 
that this head must in future occupy a most prominent place 


1 Loewy, Inschr. gr. Bildh. 27. this bronze, to discover the Aeginetan 
* Reproduced in J/usées d’Athénes, mixture which Myron preferred to all 
Plate xv. others. 


3 It would be worth while to analyse 
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in the account given of the Aeginetan school by any historian 
of Greek sculpture.! 

Next in order come those works which seem to show a 
more or less direct dependence on the Aeginetan and Attic 
schools. A remarkable example of these is the statue ? 
found by M. Holleaux, with a dedication to Apollo Ptous in- 
scribed on the outside of its thighs. In the treatment of the 
body there is a resemblance to the Strangford Apollo;* and so 
to the Aeginetan sculptors to which the affinity of that statue 
is now generally recognised. In the face there is an exaggerated 
smile, which is very different from what we have seen in the 
earlier examples of Boeotian art; more expression is aimed at, 
though hardly attained. This may be also due to the Aeginetan 
influence ; but the smile seems too strong for such an explana- 
tion. It looks more like an unsuccessful attempt to reproduce 
the lively expression of contemporary Attic works. In profile 
this statue is almost exactly similar to the head of a youth on a 
stele from Abdera;* and it is perhaps easiest to trace the 
common influence in both cases to Athens. 

But however this may be, the Attic influence in a female 
head, also found near the temple of Apollo Ptous, is unmistak- 
able. Though similar statues are common,° the resemblances in 
detail to the Acropolis statues are too strong for us to deny an 
Attic influence; we find the same diadem, the same ear-disks, 
the same spike in the top of the head. Yet the work is not 
Attic: the smile is copied, but its characteristic life is lost; in 
all the forms there is an absence of that delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling that we find in a really Attic statue. Here 
then, beyond doubt,.we see an attempt by a Boeotian artist to 
copy an Attic model: and thus we have a certain proof of the 
influence exercised by the Athenian school on its contemporaries. 

There are many more statues that might be included in this 
notice: but those that have been selected seem to be the most 
representative. It is obviously beyond the scope of such a 

1M. Cavvadias suggests that this 3 Observed by M. Holleaux, Bul- 
head may be the work of Theodorus of —_Jetin, loc. cit., but his further inferences 
Samos, whose name is found ona basis _ are different. 
on the Acropolis. 4 Athens, central museum, No, 7. 

2 Reproduced in the Bulletin, 1886, 5 As urged by M. Holleaux, Bull. 
Pl. vi. (without the head, which has 1887: he thinks the coincidences may 
now been added). be accidental. 
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paper as this to attempt a complete or exhaustive enumeration 
or discussion of the abundant new material that has been 
gained. Our object will have been attained, if we be found to 
have given some notion of the importance of last year’s dis- 
coveries, and at least to have indicated the direction in which 
we may hope they will increase our knowledge of the early art 
of Greece. 


ERNEST A. GARDNER, 
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(1303—1340.) 


§ 33. Disputes between Venetians and Lombards —In 1303 a 
subject of dissension arose between the Republic and the Lom- 
bard barons. It was probably about this time that Beatrice da 
Verona, who shared the Third of her father Giberto with her 
mother Maria, contracted a second marriage with John de Noyers, 
Lord of Maisy. Thus John became on his marriage lord of one 
Sixth, and as the Sixth of his mother-in-law Maria would revert 
on her death to Beatrice, he was prospectively lord of one Third. 
Moreover he was practically master for the present of the Sixth 
in the north of the island which had belonged to Beatrice’s first 
husband Grapozzo, and was administered by her as guardian of 
her son Pietro. Hence John de Noyers was in a position to 
make his influence felt in Euboia; and being a man of energy 
he asserted himself. He assumed an independent attitude 
towards Venice. 

A demand was made by the Lombard podesta in 1303 on a 
Venetian citizen named Meo, who resided in Lombard territory, 
to pay taxes. For twenty years he had been a resident in the 
island and never been called on to pay them before. The 
requisition is very plausibly ascribed by Hopf to the suggestion 
of John de Noyers. A dispute arose in consequence, and the 
attitude of the Lombards was so hostile that Venice directed 
Francesco Dandolo (4 January, 1304) to close the Venetian 
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quarter in Negroponte off from the rest of the town. That the 
affair assumed a really serious aspect is shewn by this measure 
and the means they took to execute it. The cost was calculated 
at 2,000 hyperpers. This sum was to be contributed by the 
Jews, and the 400 hyperpers which formed the salary of each of 
the Bailo’s councillors, and was paid by them, was reduced to 
300. Before the year 1308 the aspect of the town must have 
been somewhat changed as the walls were erected round the 
Venetian quarter, a new street for Jews was built and a Domi- 
nican monastery. Considerable care and money was spent on 
the Euboian settlement by Venice, and in 1309 proveditori were 
sent to report on the state of the island. It was ordained that 
the Bailo and one of the councillors should always be within 
the walls. 

The double government in Euboia was sometimes found con- 
venient for shifting blame. It is recorded that in 1309, one 
Enrico de Lusani put in at Oreos with a cargo of slaves. The 
slaves were disembarked, concealed in the houses of the Tem- 
plars, and set free. Enrico, being a citizen of Spigno, laid the 
matter before Frederick, king of Sicily, who communicated on 
the subject with Venice. That city declined to interfere as Oreos 
was not completely Venetian, and directed the appeal to be 
made to the Lombard lords, who gave no satisfaction. 

The Greek war had been in more than one respect advant- 
ageous to Venice. The lords of the islands who had been 
dispossessed by the Greeks used to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the dukes of Naxos. When Venice expelled the 
Greeks and restored the islands to their Latin lords, the latter 
professed allegiance to the Republic. This caused hostilities 
between Guglielmo Sanudo, who desired to restore the old 
relations, and the island lords with the exception of the Ghisi. 
Venice was often obliged to interfere, as indeed the matter more 
or less concerned her; privileges entail obligations. Sanudo 
imprisoned J. Barozzi; the Republic interfered; he was set 
free and sent to Negroponte. In these disputes Sanudo and 
Ghisi were for referring to Philip of Savoy, Prince of Achaia, as 
the suzerain of the Aegean islands, while their opponents desired 
to make the Bailo of Negroponte arbitrator. 

The general result of all these quarrels was the growth of 
Venetian influence in the Aegean. 


Ors 
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§ 34. The Catalan Grand Company.—After 1303 Venice had 
no occasion to feel much alarm from the Greeks in regard to 
Euboia. But about that time a new power appeared in the 
East which was destined to occasion it considerable uneasiness 
in 1309 and the following years. The mercenaries who had been 
employed by the House of Aragon in the wars of Sicily and 
Naples were no longer required when the peace of Calatabellotta 
had been concluded in 1302, and were let loose on the East, 
where they appeared as the Catalan Grand Company in the ser- 
vice of the Greek Emperor Andronikos against the Turks under 
the leadership of Roger de Flor. Having inflicted perhaps more 
injury on their employer than on the foe, they finally quarrelled 
with him in consequence of the assassination of their leader. 
Roger was succeeded by Berenger d’Entenza who established 
himself in Gallipoli, as a basis for pillaging expeditions, and 
styled himself ‘By the grace of God Grand-duke of Romania, 
lord of Anatolia and the islands of the empire. He was taken 
prisoner in a battle with the Genoese and succeeded by Rocaforte. 
For two years the company resided at Gallipoli, until they had 
reduced to a wilderness all the land between Constantinople and 
Selymbria. They were then obliged to move their quarters ; and 
as their leaders quarrelled they went westwards in three detach- 
ments, under Entenza (who had been released), Rocaforte and 
Fernando Ximenes. The members of the company always looked 
upon themselves as subjects of Frederick of Sicily, and he always 
showed himself interested in their fortunes. 1t was now threat- 
ened with dissolution on account of the divided leadership, an 
evil which Frederick tried to remedy by appvinting his nephew 
the Infant Ferdinand of Majorca captain of the company. 
Ferdinand visited Negroponte on his way to Gallipoli, and was 
well entertained there. He soon discovered that it was quite 
impracticable to deal with Rocaforte, and that the problem of 
uniting the company was beyond his power, so that he determined 
to return to Sicily. It is from this point that the Catalan 
expedition begins to affect the affairs of Euboia. 

The Catalan expedition was fortunate in the fact that a gifted 
historian was in the number of the company ; this advantage it 
shared with the Fourth Crusade. Ramon Muntaner resembles 
Geffrey Villehardouin in that both were less personally ambitious 
and perhaps better than their comrades, and yet neither was too 
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good for the company he was in. Villehardouin’s narration lends 
a dignity to the Fourth Crusade which few historians can resist, 
even though they should agree with Finlay that the heroes of 
1204 were a mere crew of adventurers. Of Muntaner too, it is 
hard to say a hard word, though he belonged to a force purely 
and recklessly destructive, and yet never appears to doubt that 
the company was perfectly justified in their conduct. He attri- 
butes its success to two causes; they always attributed the glory 
to God, and they always practised justice among themselves. 
The second of these causes is a condition of the success of the 
unjust as well as of the just, as Plato explains in the Republic ; 
and we may concede thus much to the apologists of the Catalan 
soldiers, that they were only ‘half-wicked,’ sjuspoyOnpol. It is 
amusing and in some ways instructive to read the laudations 
bestowed by modern Spanish writers on the Catalan heroes. For 
example, a monograph, which shows considerable learning, 
entitled ‘La Espedicién y dominacidn de los Catalanes en oriente 
juzgadas por los Griegos’ by Don Antonio Rubid y Lluch glori- 
fies the expedition as a series of exploits of which the Spanish 
nation and especially Aragon may be proud. 

As midway between the virulent antipathy of the Greeks and 
the partiality of the Aragonese, we may note the simple state- 
ment of G. Villani, that under the leadership of Fra Rugieri, a 
Knight Templar, a dissolute and cruel man, the Catalan soldiers 
proceeded to Romania to conquer lands and ‘si chiamarono la 

Jompagna, stando e vivendo alla roba d’ ogni huomo.’ ? 

§ 35. The infant Ferdinand and Ramon Muntaner at Negro- 
ponte.—Accompanied by Muntaner, the historian of the expedi- 
tion, he set sail from Thasos with four galleys and two boats. He 











1 For example (p. 6) he speaks of 
‘los secretos de heroismo maravilloso 
que encierra la conquista del Oriente 
por nuestras armas, no menos digna de 
admiracién, bajo muchos conceptos que 
las immortales expediciones de las Cru- 
zadas.’ With less extravagance he 
compares the company (p. 7) to Xeno- 
phon’s Ten Thousand, Characteristic 
of his point of view is the mode in 
which he introduces an extract from 
the violently anti-Catalan essay of 
Theodulos wep) trav év Th “Iraddy kad 
Tlepoay épdiy yeyevnuévwr. He writes, 


‘Y casi delito imperdonable de lesa 
nacionalidad seria darla & conocer, si 
por una parte no la devirtuara su estilo 
enfatico y declamatorio,’ &c. 

2 Bk. x. Cap. 50. But we may 
readily accept the words of Moncada in 
the Proemio to his celebrated history : 
‘las quales [fuerzas] fueron tan formid- 
ables que causaron temor y asombro & 
los mayores principes de Asia y Europa, 
perdicién y total ruina 4 muchas naci- 
ones y provincias y admiracién 4 todo 
el mondo.’ 
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determined to visit Negroponte, remembering the good enter- 
tainment he had received on his outward journey; and they 
reached it by Halmyros and Skopelos, where they killed the 
inhabitants and plundered their property. At Negroponte they 
found ten Venetian galleys which had just arrived under the 
command of Giovanni Quirini and Marco Minotto,! sailing in 
the name of Charles Valois to join the company. The envoy o. 
Charles, Thibaut de Cepoy, was also there. En Fernand demanded 
and received a safe-conduct from the lords of Negroponte and 
likewise from the captains of the galleys. But when he landed 
the Venetian galleys attacked the Spanish ships, especially that 
of Muntaner who was reported to have untold treasures. They 
killed forty men ; Muntaner himself was fortunately ashore with 
the Infant. Cepoy then proceeded to hand over the prince and 
his attendants to ‘Jean de Nixia,’ that is Jean de Noyers, the 
triarch. John sent him to the Duke of Athens, who owing him 
a grudge for his behaviour at Halmyros, confined him in the 
castle of St. Omer at Thebes. 

With Muntaner they dealt otherwise. He and one Garcia 
Gomes Palasin, a personal foe of En Rocaforte, were sent back 
to the company at Kassandria, the Euboians expecting that both 
would be put to death. And Rocaforte was highly pleased to 
see both, but for different reasons. Without sentence and in 
the presence of all he caused Garcia’s head to be cut off; but 
Muntaner was treated by him and by all the company with the 
greatest consideration. In the negotiations which followed 
between Cepoy and Rocaforte, the latter made it a sine qué non 
condition of his alliance with Charles of Valois, that Muntaner’s 
property which had been robbed at Negroponte should be re- 
stored; the Venetians promised to restore it. Muntaner was 
determined to leave the company and did not listen to Cepoy’s 
persuasions to remain. He returned to Euboia with the ships 
of Quirini, and as soon as he reached Negroponte, John de Noyers 
the triarch, Bonifacio de Verona and the Venetian Bailo—the 
three most important persons in the island—made a proclamation 
that Muntaner’s property, valued at 100,000 gold florins, should 
be restored. It proved, however, impossible to recover it ; but 
the matter was not forgotten. Fifty years afterwards, as we 
Jearn from a document in the Libri Commemoriali, Muntaner’s 


1 Muntaner (Buchon’s version): Jean Tari et Mare Miyot. 
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grand-daughter Valenza, wife of Pasquasio Mazana received as 
an indemnity 10,000 gold florins. 

Muntaner then proceeded to Thebes to visit the imprisoned 
En Fernand. 

§ 36. Attitude of the Venetians of Negroponte—Venice looked 
with great suspicion on the Grand Company. Its alarm for 
Negroponte had considerable foundation; for Duke Guy II. of 
Athens, the next neighbour of the islanders, was well: disposed 
to the Catalans, and his friend Bonifacio da Verona, the influential 
Baron of Karystos, was always on friendly terms with the Com- 
pany. The Venetians feared that Bonifacio might invite the 
Spaniards to Negroponte and make use of them to diminish 
the Venetian power. 

One of the elements which contributed to the dissolution of 
the Company was the want of unity among the leaders. Cepoy 
and Rocaforte were now at enmity, and it was the policy of 
Venice to keep this enmity alive. At this juncture Venice and 
Cepoy coalesced in preventing the projected marriage of Rocaforte 
with Jeannette de Brienne, step-sister of Duke Guy. Twice in 
1308 was the Bailo of Negroponte warned to keep vigilant guard 
against Catalan designs. 

A change in the situation was produced by two events. One 
of them was the death of Duke Guy and the succession of his 
step-brother, Walter of Brienne, to the dukedom; the other was 
the arrest of Rocaforte who died in the dungeons of Aversa, and 
the consequent assumption of the sole command by Cepoy. He 
conducted the Company to Thessaly, where they remained for 
a year 1309-1310 at peace with the Thessalians. Benedetto 
Falier, Bailo of Negroponte in 1309, received an embassy from 
Cepoy proposing a Veneto-Catalan alliance. Here again the 
existence of the Lombards in Euboia made an evasive reply easy. 
Falier said that he could not conclude a treaty without consulting 
G. Ghisi and A. Pallavicini—John de Noyers is not mentioned. 
When information in regard to this matter had been received at 
Venice, the Bailo was directed to take the most careful pre- 
cautions for the safety of the island and to arrange a money 
claim of Cepoy—probably the money claimed for Muntaner. The 
triarchs, Ghisi and Pallavicini presumably, were ready to pay 
two-thirds or half of the amount, and Venice hoped in time to 
be able to pay the residue also at the cost of the Lombards. But 
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the money was not paid. The directions from Venice to the 
Bailo are dated November 29, 1309; and Cepoy, weary of the 
Grand Company and despairing of making anything out of it, 
had left Greece in September. 

The situation is now changed again. After Cepoy’s departure 
the Catalans formed themselves into a republican company, 
and in the spring of 1310 passed into Boidtia, to serve under 
Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, who had become acquainted 
with the ways and manners of the Catalans in Sicily, and 
knew their language. This alliance confirmed Venice in her 
distrust; and in the treaty with the Greek Emperor (Nov. 11, 
1310) all Venetian Rettori were strictly forbidden to have any 
dealings with the Catalans or the lands in which they were 
quartered. 

§ 37. Battle of Kephisos—The Duke of Athens who had 
hired the company for the war in Epeiros obtained some suc- 
cesses there, but probably found, as the Emperor had found 
before, that the Catalans were troublesome servants. So having 
made peace with Anna, the Despoina of Epeiros, he resolved to 
dismiss them, and declined to pay the arrears. But the Catalans 
were not men to be so easily disposed of; they retired to 
Thessaly and prepared for war. Walter on his part made ex- 
tensive preparations, and collected seven hundred chosen knights, 
including Pallavicini and Ghisi, the triarchs of Euboia, and 
Bonifacio, Lord of Karystos, and a large army besides. The 
battle took place on the plain of Képhisos (March 15, 1311), 
and would have resulted in a victory for the Duke, whose army 
was far superior, but for the craft of the Spaniards, who, by 
means of the waters of Lake Kopais, turned the plain into a 
marsh. The knights advanced unsuspectingly on the Catalans 
who stood still where they were drawn up, and their steeds sank 
in the morass. Then the Spaniards rushed in and massacred 
them. Only two survived; Roger des Laux, who had arranged 
the negotiations between Walter and the company, and Boni- 
facio da Verona, who had always been friendly to the Catalans, 
and whose life was preserved as soon as he was recognised.! 


1 An old wall fell in the citadel of these were the arms of the knights 
Chalkis in 1840 and an immense num- slain in this battle, suggesting that 
ber of arms was found behind it. they were collected and heaped up as a 
Buchon put forward the theory that monument by Bonifacio da Verona. Of 
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The company wanted a leader. Their republican government 
did very well while they were in Thessaly; but now they were 
in a more dangerous position, hedged round by foes, and they 
concluded that the rule of many was not a good thing. They 
offered the command to Bonifacio da Verona, but he prudently 
declined it, and Roger des Laux was appointed. 

Thus in 1311 Catalan mercenaries were in possession of Attika, 
‘le dilizie de’ Latini, and the next neighbours of Euboia. 

§ 38. Schemes of Bonifacio da Verona.—The triarch Giorgio 
Ghisi and the hexarch Alberto Pallavicini had fallen in the 
fatal battle of the Képhisos. The son of the former, Barto- 
lommeo, inherited half of southern and half of northern Euboia, 
and the islands of Ténos and Mykénos ; as he was a minor his 
mother Alice acted as his guardian. Pallavicini’s widow Maria 
married Andrea Cornaro, lord of Skarpanto (Karpathos), in the 
following year (1312), and thereby he became hexarch of Euboia 
and lord of half Bodonitza, the other half of which was the 
portion of Maria’s daughter, Guglielma. 

The third war in which Euboia was engaged during the 
Lombard and Venetian period now approached. 

It became apparent to the Venetians that the lord Bonifacio 
was scheming to invite into Euboia the Catalans who were now 
established in Attica. If we inquire what would probably have 
happened had the Catalans conquered the island we may be 
able to guess the object of Bonifacio’s design. The Venetians 
would have been expelled from it, or at least their influence 
would have been annulled; and the island would have been 
subject to a Spanish lord, or a lord in the Spanish interest. 
Bonifacio himself would have certainly been elected; he had 
already been offered the duchy of Athens; he might then have 
become the first Duke of Negroponte. In time Euboia would 
probably have become completely Lombard, as Bonifacio (or 
his successors) would have doubtless shaken off the Catalans 
when they had served his turn. It is at least plain that Boni- 
facio’s motive was not a peculiar affection for the Spaniards ; 
bis object was the expulsion of the Venetians, for which purpose 
he planned to make use of the company. 
this there is of course no proof, and it arms to Bonifacio, even though he was 


seems improbable, asthe Catalanswould their friend. 
have hardly granted all the valuable 
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The Grand Company, which felt itself in a precarious con- 
dition and required powerful recognition and assistance against 
the enemies by which on all sides it was surrounded—the 
Franks of Morea, who had lost many of their best knights in 
the battle of Képhisos, the Venetians of Negroponte, the 
Angeloi of Epeiros, who remembered their campaign with the 
Duke of Athens, the Palaiologoi, who had not forgiven their 
behaviour in Thrace—did not forget that they were subjects of 
Frederick of Sicily, and asked him to appoint one of his sons 
Duke of Athens. He appointed Prince Manfred, who was still 
a boy, and sent as his representative Berenger Estaiiol to Athens, 
who governed the land during the years 1312-1316. 

In the meantime Johanna, the widow of Walter of Brienne, 
was stirring up hostilities in the west against the new lords of 
Attika, and trying to enlist Robert King of Naples, Prince 
Philip of Tarentum, and Pope Clement in the interests of her 
son Walter. Many negotiations in the west took place, but 
they remained negotiations. 

The republic of St. Mark did not delay to take measures in 
good time for the defence of the island against an only too 
possible attack. Money was borrowed in September, 1311, for 
this purpose; and in January, 1312, on the appointment of a 
new Bailo, Enrico Delfino, it was arranged that the salary of the 
Bailo should be increased by 200 hyperpers, and the salaries of 
the counsellors by 100 hyperpers, until the affairs of the island 
should again run smooth. In the following year more money 
was borrowed, and some reserve forces were sent from Crete. 
The organisation of a fleet was one of the most important 
measures, and in this Venice expected the Lombard barons to 
cooperate. Andrea Cornaro, the new hexarch, came to Negro- 
ponte in May, 1313, and took an energetic part in concert with 
the Bailo for the protection of the island. All the triarchs and 
hexarchs, that is, John de Noyers, A. Cornaro, and Alice the 
mother of Bartolommeo Ghisi, agreed to contribute their share 
to the costs of providing half the fleet. 

At this juncture Bonifacio manifested openly his disaffection. 
He was asked to contribute his share to the costs of the fleet, 
and he refused. 

Three other points in which he fell foul of Venice and the 
triarchs who were cooperating with Venice are recorded. (1) He 
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claimed a Jewess, doubtless a subject of Venice, as his slave ; 
(2) he plundered the ship of Giacomo Buticlaro, which carried 
a cargo of barley for the triarchs: in regard to this point 
Bonifacio charged Buticlaro with having pillaged in his villages ; 
(3) he committed some act of violence against the property or 
subjects of Cornaro who revenged himself in kind. These things 
took place in the spring and summer of 1313. 

The hostile relations between Bonifacio and the other powers 
of Euboia seem to have smouldered until 1317 without any 
serious outbreak. In the meantime Venice had made anti- 
Catalan alliances with the House of Anjou, Fulco Villaret, and 
the Pope. 

§ 39. Venice and the Triarchs at war with the Catalans (1317). 
—Berenger Estajiol died in 1316. King Frederick’s illegitimate 
son, Alfonso Fadrique, succeeded in 1317 (as Manfred was dead), 
and his arrival in Attika at the beginning of the year brought 
the relations with Negroponte to a point. 

He immediately married Bonifacio’s daughter, Marulla da 
Verona, a fair girl of sixteen, whom Bonifacio made his heiress, 
although he had a son, Tommaso. ‘She is assuredly,’ writes 
Muntaner, ‘one of the most beautiful Christians in the world. 
I saw her in her father’s house when she was only eight years 
old, the time when the lord Infant and myself were imprisoned 
and kept in the house of Messire Bonifacio.’ From the same 
authority we learn that she brought her husband thirteen castles 
on terra firma in the duchy of Athens, and the third part of the 
town of Negroponte and of the island. The latter part of this 
statement is due to the false idea that Bonifacio was a terziero.* 

As early as March hostilities began. At first the Catalans 
were successful; Cornaro, with whom Bonifacio was especially 
at enmity, and the Bailo Morosini were forced to conclude a 
truce. The enemy then took possession of Chalkis; infantry 
and cavalry to the number of 2,000 marched from Boidtia over 
the bridge, and having expelled Morosini from the city pro- 
claimed Alfonso lord. 


1 Moncada, p. 63 (ed. G. Rosell, tuvo en ella muchos hijos, y ella vino 
1852), ‘Tenia esta sefiora la tercera ser una de las mujeres mas senaladas 
parte de la isla de Negroponte y trece desu tiempo, aunque Zarita no siente 
castillos en la tierra firme del ducado en esto con Muntaner 4 quien yo sego.’ 
de Aténas, El infante don Alonso 
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At this point the triarchs looking about for aid bethought 
themselves that Matilda, the princess of Achaia, was their liege 
lady. She was then at Andravida, and they sent to beg her 
protection. She could only appeal to the Doge to take the most 
rigorous measures to preserve the island and dissolve the truce 
(March 28). Venice acted with vigour. On July 10 Francesco 
Dandolo was named successor to Morosini, and money was 
borrowed for the necessary costs. 

In the meantime Bonifacio of Karystos, just when he was 
beginning to see a chance of the accomplishment of his favourite 
design, died. Alfonso was acknowledged in Karystos and 
Larmena without resistance on the part of Tommaso. The 
truce had not expired, but the compuny, in possession of both 
Negroponte and the strong places of Bonifacio in southern 
Euboia, proceeded to take possession of the rest of the island. 
Venice protested against this violation of the truce, and made 
representations to King Frederick, who, not wishing to exhibit 
himseif with that state which was then supported by the pope, 
signed an order commanding the evacuation of the island. 
Francesco Dandolo sailed to Negroponte with twenty galleys, 
and laid the order before Alfonso. He refused to obey, and a 
battle ensued in which the Venetians were victorious. . They 
recovered Negroponte, and the Spaniards had to recross the 
bridge to the continent about November, 1317. 

The war of 1317, of which Venice had borne the brunt as 
champion of the island, served to increase her influence in it. 
In this way it proved advantageous to her domination there, 
just as the war against the Greeks had proved. She had 
advanced another step towards the complete possession of 
Euboia. On December 6, 1317, a decree of the Doge was 
published announcing the intention of the Republic to occupy 
all the towns and fortresses and calling on the triarchs to act 
cordially in unison with Venice, their protectress. The measure 
was carried out without resistance. It was soon found necessary 
to appoint a second chancellor to administer justice in the new 
acquisitions of Venice (1319). 

§ 40. Hostilities continued (1318).—Venice was inclined to 
make peace with the Catalan Duke of Athens, and Frederick 


1 The Jews were very loyal to Venice duty of 5 per cent. on exported wares. 
in the war and were released from the 
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of Sicily did his utmost to promote it. On the other hand, 
pressure was brought to bear on Venice by the Angiovins of 
Naples and Pope John XXII., as well as by Walter II. of 
Brienne, titular Duke of Athens, to continue the war. 

The arguments of Philip of Tarentum, the titular Emperor 
of Romania, and King Robert of Naples, rested on the conduct 
of Alfonso, who had both devastated Euboia and invaded Morea. 

The arguments used by His Holiness (in a letter) for war 
against the Catalans were that they employed Turks to devastate 
Christian lands and that Alfonso ousted Tommaso da Verona 
from his rightful heritage. 

The envoys of Brienne (March 1318) promised material 
advantages to Venice if he were restored to his duchy; namely, 
complete exemption from custom duties within the limits of his 
ducal territory and an arrangement whereby Euboia should 
become completely Venetian. In regard to the latter point it 
is not certain whether Walter intended to induce the triarchs 
to do homage to Venice as suzerain, or to persuade the Prince 
of Achaia to transfer his feudal rights over Euboia to Venice. 
They asked Venice for a loan of 40,000 gold florins, 400 to 500 
cavalry, and 1,000 to 1,500 infantry. 

But Venice did not see her way to closing with these pro- 
posals, and took no hostile measures against Alfonso, but strictly 
preserved the truce. 

Some time after this, perhaps in May, three Catalan ships 
captured and plundered a number of individuals, among them 
two Venetians who were soon released, as Alfonso hitherto 
punctiliously observed the peace with the Republic. But the 
Bailo Francesco Dandolo acted here independently. In June 
he induced Nicolaus, the patriarch of Constantinople and Bishop 
of Negroponte, to dispatch a swmmatio to Alfonso, which two 
Franciscan brothers delivered. For the plundered Venetians 
forty hyperpers were claimed, but the cause of the other sufferers 
was also espoused. 

On June 21, before receiving a reply from Alfonso, the Bailo 
heard that a galley was to sail to Athens to hire Turkish mer- 
cenaries, and gain imperial aid. He commanded Captain 
Ruggiero Foscarini to keep watch for it in the Euripos; and 
he, hearing that two of the three vessels which had caused the 
dispute then pending were anchored at Talandi, and the crews 
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had disembarked, immediately repaired thither, and burned the 
two vessels. 

In the meantime Alfonso’s reply arrived ; it was to the effect 
that he was most strict in his commands that no harm should 
be offered to Venetians, and was most unwilling to break the 
truce. He advised Venice to remember that war was a risky 
thing and to beware of rushing into it without justification, 

If this refusal to take the claims of the two Venetians into 
consideration seemed equivalent to a declaration of war, Alfonso 
made a more unequivocal declaration when he learned that 
his two ships were burned. He forbade all traffic and intercourse 
with Euboia; for the intercourse of the island with Attika had 
not been disturbed for the last six months. 

We learn from a letter of the Duke of Kandia, dated July 16, 
that Alfonso obtained aid from that island to reconquer Euboia. 
At the same time he made an expedition against his enemy the 
Duke of Naxos, and plundered Mélos, carrying off 700 prisoners. 
There can be no doubt that at the same time he used his strong- 
holds, Karystos! and Larmena, for plundering southern Euboia. 

Meanwhile King Frederick had been endeavouring at Venice 
to bring about peace between the Euboian Venetians and the 
Catalans; and King Robert, on the other hand, had been con- 
tinuing his attempts to bring about an offensive alliance between 
Venice and Walter of Brienne. In September the two chief 
charges against Alfonso, to which the envoys of the King of 
Sicily at Venice had to reply, were the expedition against the 
Duke of Naxos and the occupation of southern Euboia. In 
reply to the latter charge it was said that he had taken pos- 
session at the wish of his wife, Marulla, her brother Tommaso 
not objecting at first. When he afterwards protested and 
appealed to John de Noyers, his overlord,? John decided the 
matter in favour of Alfonso. Besides, Alfonso had further 
interests in Euboia, as Pietro dalle Carceri had transferred to 
him a third of all his property in the island including the 
vassals, castles, and villages therein contained. As for the Duke 
of Naxos, he was the vassal of the Princess Matilda, not of 


1 The castle of the barons of Karystos the island. It must have been in 
may be seen in Buchon’s Aé/as (pl. xv.). | Central Euboia and belonged to John 
2 When Bonifacio disinherited Tom- de Noyers. 
maso he procured him an appanage in 
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Venice. At the same time the envoys, demanding that Alfonso 
should be recognised as a feudal lord in Euboia, undertook that 
he would pay the usual tribute to the Republic and recompense 
all injury that had been done to their citizens. 

On September 4—two days after this statement—Venice was 
called upon by the Cardinal Nicolaus, Bishop of Ostia, in the 
name of the Pope and King Robert, to take measures against 
the Catalan Company, ‘the canaille of humanity.’ 

But Venice was disposed to make peace. The truce with 
Alfonso expired on December 24, and when that day came the 
senate informed the Sicilian ambassadors that the Republic 
would renew this truce, until April if Frederic and Alfonso 
promised to repair completely all injuries and losses inflicted by 
the Catalans, to renounce corsairs, to maintain no ships except 
a boat for the transfer of envoys, to surrender the towns in 
Euboia unjustly occupied. The Duke of Naxos and his son 
Nicolo as well as the triarchs, were to be included in the peace. 
Venice surrendered all claim to Larmena and Karystos. It seems 
to have been also stipulated that Alfonso was to have his share 
of the tolls of the bridge of Chalkis, and a collector of his own. 

The peace was concluded on these terms, and in the following 
year (June 9, 1319) was renewed for six months. The triarchs 
are enumerated: John de Noyers, Pietro dalle Carceri (now of 
age), Andrea Cornaro, Bartolommeo Ghisi. 

§ 41. Pietro dalle Carceri—Tommaso da Verona had not 
inherited the ambition and energy of his father Bonifacio. 
But about the time at which Bonifacio died (1317), or not long 
before, Pietro dalle Carceri, the son of Beatrice de Noyers and 
Grapozzo, came of age and soon showed that the cloak of 
Bonifacio—ambition and anti-Venetian tendencies—had fallen 
upon him. His character set a new obstacle in the way of the 
development of Venetian influence in Negroponte. 

The first hint we receive of disputes among the Venetians 
and Lombards at this time is the announcement of the Bailo 
Dandolo, shortly after the affair of Talandi in 1318, that the 
presence of the ships of Foscarini at Negroponte was absolutely 
necessary to check the hostile feelings prevailing among the 
Lombards who were like to annihilate each other. We cannot 
doubt that the young hexarch, Pietro, was at the bottom of 
these feuds. 
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The next point is the important statement, cited above, of 
the Sicilian envoys in the Venetian senate on September 2. 
This proves that Pietro was already following the policy 
of Bonifacio, and had entered into an alliance with the 
Catalans contrary to the interests of Venice and the other 
Lombards. 

Pietro was not at all satisfied with being merely a hexarch. 
Half of southern Euboia belonged to his first cousin Maria, 
Marchioness of Bodonitza, and her husband Andrea Cornaro. 
Maria died in 1322, and Pietro immediately occupied her Sixth. 
Cornaro, who was absent in Crete, appealed to Venice, and an 
investigation of the matter was arrang: But Cornaro’s death 
in 1323 secured to Pietro his acquisMion. Maria’s daughter 
Guglielma, wife of Bartolommeo Zaccharia, laid claim to it, but 
her claims did not endanger Pietro’s possession, who in the 
meantime took care to foster good relations with Alfonso 
Fadrique. 

§ 42. The affairs of Larmena.—For some time Alfonso re- 
mained at peace with the Baili of Negroponte. In 1321 
(May 11) the treaty was renewed for a year with certain new 
conditions. When Alfonso’s treaty with the Turks expired, he 
was to cease relations with them and take measures to protect 
Christian states against their plundering expeditions. He was 
to build a new castle in the barony of Karystos, and Venice 
undertook to erect no fortified place between Larmena and 
Karystos. The triarchs as before subscribed to the treaty, 
Michele da Benevento representing B. Ghisi, and T. Sturione 
acting for A. Cornaro. 

The hostility of the Pope to the Catalans did not alter their 
relations to Venice; on October 1, 1322, he promulgated a bill 
against them. But the Turks, Alfonso’s discarded allies, con- 
tinued hostilities, and in 1324 carried off a large number of 
Euboians into slavery. 

Venice made attempts to purchase Karystos from Alfonso, 
offering as much as 39,000 hyperpers, but in vain. In 1324, 
however, he conceded Larmena to Tommaso da Verona, who 
lived only two years to enjoy it. His death at the beginning 
of 1326, probably in February, formed a turning-point. It 
occasioned the causes of the second war between Alfonso and 


Venice. 
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Tommaso’s only daughter and heiress was Agnese Sanudo, the 
wife of Angelo Sanudo, one of the Naxos family. But she was 
not allowed to inherit Larmena peaceably. On March 1, Athenian 
ships well-manned appeared at the bridge of Chalkis, and Marulla 
the wife of Alfonso demanded admission to the capital to do 
homage to the Bailo Marco Minotto. He, suspecting the designs 
of the Catalans, referred her to the Doge, and immediately sent 
information to Venice; Bartolommeo Ghisi and Beatrice de 
Noyers took his part, for which support the Bailo expressed his 
acknowledgments. He then invested Agnese Sanudo with 
Larmena. Preparations were made for defending the island in 
case Alfonso should begin hostilities. 

In May 1327 the news arrived in Venice that Alfonso had 
declared war. In the island itself, moreover, there was a philo- 
Catalan coalition against Venice. Pietro dalle Carceri, who had 
all along acted as an ally and friend of Alfonso, induced Barto- 
lommeo Ghisi, Constable of Achaia, to Catalanize also, and 
Ghisi went so far as to betroth his son Giorgio to Simona, the 
eldest daughter of Alfonso, while Alfonso invested him with the 
castle of St. Omer at Thebes. The disaffection of Ghisi was a 
great blow to Venice. 

In the following year (1328) the death of his mother Beatrice 
de Noyers, whose husband John had died two years before, gave 
Pietro an opportunity of extending his influence and possessions 
in the island. He immediately took possession of the central 
Third, and was thus lord of two Thirds of Euboia. Thus in 1328 
there were only two triarchs, and both were anti-Venetian ; and 
so Venice was apparently in a worse position than she had 
been in 1317 when all the triarchs (except Pietro, who had 
then little influence), supported her. 

§ 43. Huboia plundered by Catalans and Turks—We have 
not a detailed account of the warfare of 1328 and the following 
years; we have only a few notices in letters of Sanudo that 
Euboia was laid waste by Catalan and Turkish corsairs. 
(1) Sept. 18, 1328, the Bailo Marco Gradenigo wrote to Sanudo 
that there was imminent danger of Euboia and the Archipelago 
falling into the hands of the pirates (Ep. 20). (2) In the latter 
part of 1329 the archbishop of Thebes (Ep. 23) mentioned that 
the Turks had laid waste Thrace since Easter, and had even 
approached Chalkis. (3) In 1830, Negroponte was again 
H.S.—VOL. VIIL P 
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harassed with the plundering raids of the infidels, and the 
danger was very serious.’ 

During the following three years, 1331-1333, the terrible 
devastations of the Turks continued, fraught with slavery to 
multitudes. In 1331 more than. 25,000 Christians were led 
captive and sold into bondage. But Alfonso was becoming 
tired of these Turkish allies, who did not in the least scruple to 
plunder their employers; and Walter of Brienne was making 
active preparation against the company,” with the help of Pope 
John XXII, who in 1330 commanded the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to bid them depart from the duchy. These two 
circumstances determined Alfonso to conclude a truce with the 
Bailo (Filippo Belegno), April 5, 1331, on condition that he was 
to remain in possession of Karystos. The term of the truce 
was fixed at two years, commencing May 1, 1331, and the two 
triarchs were included. The triarchs had no doubt soon ex- 
perienced that war under the conditions of the case was very 
disadvantageous, and that an alliance with an ally of the Turks 
was not in every respect desirable. Alfonso pledged himself to 
give up his alliance with the infidels, to build no forts in Euboia, 
and to pay the Venetians 5,000 hyperpers for the damages they 
had suffered since the war began in 1327. It was arranged 
that corn-growers in Alfonso’s Euboian possessions might bring 
it in safety to Negroponte for sale. In 1333 this treaty was 
renewed, and again in 1335, the Republic preferring these 
minor treaties to a peace of along term, which Frederick of 
Sicily wished to bring about. In 1333, Alfonso consented to 
surrender a portion of Tommaso’s property to Agnese, in whose 
favour the Assizes of Morea had decided. 

There were two places in the island which Venice was 
especially anxious to secure for herself—Oreos, the chief town 

1 Compare G. Villani, x. 150: ‘Etiam- 2G. Villani, x. 190, notices this 


dio i detti Turchi con loro legni expedition. At the end of August, 
armati corrono per mare e presono e 1331, ‘il duca d’Atene, cioé conte di 


rubarono pil isole dell’ Arcipelago... 
E poi continuamente ogni anno feciono 
loro armate quando di 500 o di 800 
legni tra grossi e sottili e correvano 
tutte lisole d’Arcipelago rubandole 
e consumandole e menandone li huo- 
mini e femine per ischiavi e molti 
ancora ne fecero tributarii.’ 


Brenna, si parti di Branditio e passd 
in Romania,’ with 800 French cavalry 
and 500 Tuscan infantry. In open 
battle he would have regained his land, 
but ‘quelli della compagnia maestre 
volmente si tennero alla guardia delle 
fortezze e non vollonouscire a battaglia’; 
so that the expedition came to nought. 
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in northern Euboia, and Karystos, the most important place in 
southern Euboia. She made further attempts in 1332 and 
1333 to acquire these places; Pietro dalle Carceri would not 
concede Oreos, and Alfonso was determined on retaining 
Karystos. At the end of 1334 she gained possession of 
Larmena, and placed in it Giovanni Dandolo as castellan. 

The treaties of the Catalans did not bind the infidels. In 
May and June 1332, 380 Turkish ships plundered Negroponte 
and the archipelago. Pietro Zeno, the Bailo, was obliged to 
pay tribute to save the inhabitants of the island from 
extermination. 

In the meantime in the west Marino Sanudo and others were 
preaching a combination of Christians against the Turkish 
infidels. 

§ 44. Increase of Venetian influence in Huboia—Troubles 
with the Catalans of Attika were now over. They began 
to turn respectable and make common cause against the 
Turks, who inflicted as much injury upon them as upon the 
Euboians.” 

Alfonso Fadrique died in 1538. In the same year the 
Venetian senate commanded that the walls of Negroponte 
should be raised higher and the expense defrayed by a tax of 
5 per cent. on all wares imported. The measures which the 
Republic was obliged to take for protection against the Turks 
ponte per paura di lora si fecero tribu- 
tarj, onde venne in Ponente grande 
clamore al Papa e al Re di Francia e ad 
altre Signori di Christiani ; per la qual 
cosa s’ordind per loro che l’anno ap- 
presso si facesse armata sopra Turchi 
e cosi si fece.’ 

2 The impression made by the Cata- 
lans on the Greeks of Euboia has 


survived to the present day in a 
proverb, avtd otre of Karaddva td 


1 These misfortunes are mentioned 
by two Italian contemporaries, G. Vil- 
lani and L. Monaldeschi. The latter 
writes (Muratori, S.R.I. xii. p. 534): 
‘Nel detto anno [1332] li Turchi mes- 
sero al Mare 280 navi e andarono a 
Constantinopoli contro l’Imperatore dei 
Greci ; ma fu ajutato l’Imperatore da’ 
Venetiani e Genovesi ; cosi lassomo la 
grande impresa e fecero gran guadagno, 
che pigliorono pit di mille Greci, fecero 











tributarj li Negropontesi.’ Villani (x. 
224) says that in May and June 1332 
the Turks manned 380 vessels with 
more than 40,000 men and attacked 
Constantinople. Desisting from this 


enterprise, as the emperor was strongly 
supported, they ‘guastarono pit isole 
d’Arcipelago e menaronne in servaggio 
pid di 10 mila Greci e quelli di Negro- 





xduvouv (E. Stamatiades, of KataAdvor 
év rij ’AvaroAy, 1869, quoted by Rubié 
y Lluch, op. cit.). Similarly in Thrace, 
the scene of many Catalan cruelties, a 
curse came into use, 7 éxdlknows Tov 
Karaddveov efpo oe. In Akarnania 
the name Catalan is the equivalent 
of a brutal villain. 
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helped to consolidate and extend its power in the island. The 
chief object of taxation is the protection of the community, 
and conversely the protecting power has a claim to the right 
of taxation; Venice looked now on the whole island as 
taxable. 

It had been a subject of complaint that criminals in Negro- 
ponte found shelter in the territories of the triarchs. It was 
now ordained that for such the triarchs must be responsible to 
the Bailo, who should decide criminal cases every Friday. The 
triarchs were made aware of this on Sept. 8, 1338, and informed 
that all persons banished by the Bailo were banished from the 
territory between the rivers Lilantus (Lélantos) and Argaleos (a 
river to the north of Chalkis). This territory was in the central 
Third, which belonged to Pietro dalle Carceri, and as he did not 
approve of this obligation, which he could not however resist, he 
resorted to the plan of selling central Euboia to the Duke of 
Naxos. But the Duke of Naxos was too powerful to be an 
acceptable triarch in the eyes of Venice, and the Bailo succeeded 
in hindering the proposed transaction. The affair shows how 
the power of Venice had increased and that of the triarchs 
diminished during the preceding fifteen years. The Baili had 
still their eyes on Karystos, which they had so often attempted 
in vain to obtain ; it was now in the possession of Alfonso’s son, 
Bonifacio Fadrique. In 1339 the castellan offered for a certain 
sum to give it up to Venice, but the Bailo unfortunately had 
not the requisite money to hand. 

In order to strengthen Venetian influence among the in- 
habitants, Venetian citizenship was bestowed on many in- 
dividuals. The Jews who used to pay taxes to the amount of 
100 hyperpers to the Lombards were transferred to the juris- 
diction of Venice, and payed 200 hyperpers. 

In the year 1340 (December) the chief element of opposition 
to the Venetian domination was removed by the death of Pietro 
dalle Carceri. After him the triarchs were never recalcitrant . 
the footing of the Republic was securely established, and the 
suzerainty of the Princes of Achaia was a thing forgotten. 

The history of the Venetians in Euboia is a good example of 
the manner in which the efficient protector becomes the ruler. 
It was the three wars, (1) with the Greeks, (2) with the Catalans, 
(3) with the Catalans and Turks, that contributed more than 
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anything to secure the Venetian supremacy in Negroponte. 
The other side of the same fact is the declining power of the 
Lombards ; Pietro dalle Carceri was less powerful than Bonifacio, 
and Bonifacio was less powerful than Guglielmo da Verona. 


JoHN B. Bury 


(To be continued.) 
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By thegkindness of the Rev. H. J. Bidder, we are enabled to 
publish the following inscription, obtained by him from Bovai, the 
modern Nedpolis, in Laconia. On a slab of white marble: size 
ll in. x 7} in. x } in., height of letters 3 in. The slab is broken 
away at the top and right side; more lines may be lost above; it 
is also broken across. 







WCCEAKACH EA FOYWC PORE OC CTE 
5 EL AOCEXOY CE PIATONIKENO NX 
€PrAAABH N NIHKAISPENACH 
OTKENTICYE YC AITOTTPOCOYAY MttTo 
Ky TweitAINH 
HK AIL ABHN 
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IHCTTAPEAPON 6 EALENHA 
AAHC TO XO $0 POVAOXIH 
PETHCK AIEI AECOCEINEK 
€ PAT KAI @PENOCHTA 
“WPAALOTONIK ALI O CENOIKOICOYTT 
INONACHALK PY AH CoYcINTé Né 
ls CHNAPETHN TIE ATE 0 ; 
GIAO CTEHPRC EON PEC 

























The forms of the letters are somewhat inconsistent: thus we 
find ) 1. 6, A 1. 11, P twice, 1. 15, beside the more characteristic 
forms. In 1. 14, the fifth letter was first inscribed as N, by a mere 
inadvertence, and then corrected. 

Before the inscription was cut, faintly scratched lines were ruled 
to keep the letters in even rows. 


The date, from the forms of the letters, seems the second or 
third century of our era, 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM BOEAE. 


Transcription :— 


’A[ péoxovoay Tyvoe yovets KAaiover Oavotcoav 
pP > 
sy) 9 4 \ om” , 
Hd Sooo tav[Tyv Aaol Exover TOAW" 
> ~ ‘ a 297 ‘ y 
HV peVv yap yevens loins epi kadNes ayadpa, 
ec , > , ec evo , 
ws wéAas Hediov, ds fpodeos orépavols, 
kN + a a \ »” a? NEA 
€l00s EXOUT EpaToV ixeAov xpvo7 A[ ppodirn, 
épya 8’ ’A@nvain cai dpévas 758 voor. 
> nw 
ov Kév Tis Wevoatto mpds OtAvprov [KAnOeioav 
Kvmpud: vnordXov abavarovs pl ebérew, 
7 Kal ’AOnvains wapedpov Oepev, dE ye vippynv 
"Aprepuiros Kadns togopdpov Aoxins, 
mavroins aperis Kal €ideos civene[y ayvod 
kal mutans éparas Kal ppevos yyab| és. 
a > , > ” »* » ¢€ A 
T® p’ dporov KAalovtes, év oikois ovro[ 6 Spares, 
> n~ BY , , , 
aivoraby Saxptwv mAnTovew yever[ at, 
onv aperiy ted 7” Epya caodpootvyy te 7[oOodvtes 
> , > , , , , 
eldds re iyydOeov, ’"Apéoxovoa KAvTH. 


The name ’Apécxovoa (= Blandina, Pape) occurs in a Boeotian 
inscription, 


C.I.G. 1626. The wish to introduce it as near the end 


. 4 
as possible seems the cause of the lameness of the last pentameter : 
and that before it is made equally bad, perhaps by way of pre- 
paration, 


E. A. GARDNER, 





i 
| 
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NOTES ON A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR. 


In the summer of 1884 I was permitted to accompany Pro- 
fessor Ramsay! on his journey in Asia Minor, assisted by the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge with a grant from the 
Worts Fund. To my great regret, however, a fever compelled 
me to return home after spending only two months in the 
country, during which time I had been a novice in the various 
arts required for scientific travel. Hence, therefore, so far as 
my personal share in the expedition is concerned, the results 
obtained are limited both in number and in value. Such as 
they are, they are embodied in the following pages, and in the 
accompanying map; I have also introduced matter, as will be 
seen by the references, of which the credit belongs entirely to 
Professor Ramsay. 

It will be seen from a study of the map, that our route 
during the part of the journey to be discussed in these pages, 
lay in the upper valley of the Maeander, with its tributary the 
Karasu (Morsynus); in the upper valley of the Gerenis Tchai 
(Indus) ; in the valleys of the Gebren Tchai and of the Istanoz 
Tchai, and in the district west of the Lake of Buldur. As 
regards the political divisions, it lay in the border lands of 
Caria, Phrygia, and Pisidia. The whole journey occupied about 
five weeks, as we left the railway at Kuyujak on May 28, and 
rejoined it near Denisli on July 5. 


1 Toavoid the necessity ofconstantly these sheets, and making valuable 
quoting the name of Professor Ramsay, _ suggestions. 
I must at the outset make a general ? Some account of the route followed, 
acknowledgment of my obligations to with dates, will be found in the Cam- 
him for much help received. I must bridge University Reporter, May 5, 1885, 
also express my thanks to the Rev. E. in the form of a letter to the Vice- 
L. Hicks for his kindness in reading Chancellor of the University. 
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Different parts of the district had already been visited by 
various travellers, some of whom carefully worked out their 
routes. But no rigid survey has ever been made, and great 
inaccuracy of detail must necessarily therefore prevail in the 
maps. And until a scientific triangulation shall have been 
made by skilled observers, of which event there seems to be no 
near prospect, recourse must be had to the rougher methods of 
map-making, and a certain value attaches to each observer's 
results, erroneous though they may be. In the absence of 
absolute knowledge, the result is inevitably a compromise based 
upon the various and sometimes apparently conflicting pieces 
of evidence available, each of which is in itself imperfect. 

The materials which I have attempted to combine in the 
construction of the present map are as follows :— 


(1) Astronomical positions. 


(a) Latitude.—I have a few observations, taken with a 3-inch 
sextant and artificial horizon kindly lent me by the Geographical 
Society. The only other observation that I have used in the 
construction of the map, is that of Hamilton for Denisli, as I 
was then unaware where Wrontchenko’s results could be found, 
and I know of no other observations within the area in question, 
with the exception of an untrustworthy observation by Fellows 
at Aphrodisias,? and those quoted below, for Buldur. 

17, F. de Schubert, Zaposé des Tra- des Découvertes Géog. des nations Ewro- 


vaux Astronomiques ct Géodésiques, &c.  péennes, ii. p. 604. 
2 Cf. Vivien de Saint Martin, Hist. 
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(b) Longitude—In placing the lines of longitude I have 
assumed as an arbitrary initial point the position of Karayuk- 
bazar as given by Wrontchenko, and have not used any other 
astronomical observation. 

(2) Measurements of Distance by Time.—It is obvious that 
this method of measurement is only approximately accurate, if 
the roads are of varying degrees of straightness, as is usually 
the case in a rough country, and if the horse varies his pace. 

(3) Prismatic Compass Observations.—Apart from the risk of 
local variations in the amount of deviation, it is very difficult 
even for a practised observer accurately to fix points on either 
side of his course, if there is uncertainty as to the lengths of 
the base lines, and any error tends continually to increase, In 
constructing the map, I have assumed a uniform deviation of 
5° W. In two instances in this map, a region has been mapped 
in from observations taken at the two ends of a base, estimated 
with some care, though not measured. ‘The cases are (a) in the 
neighbourhood of Kizil-Hissar, (0) between Tefeny and Sazak. 

(4) Other Sources—The Maeander and its villages are inserted 
from a railway survey, a copy of which is in the possession of 
Mr. Ramsay. The villages immediately north of Karayuk-bazar 
are entered from Mr. Ramsay’s map. 


Considering the character of the materials, it will readily be 
seen that the results obtained can only be approximate, and 
that it is therefore likely that discrepancies should appear in 
the results of two observers passing over nearly the same ground. 
That being the case, I ought expressly to assume sole responsi- 
bility for the map as here given, since, in certain details, it 
does not exactly agree with Mr. Ramsay’s results, and further 
observations are required to ascertain the truth. I append in a 
note! references to the best maps published for studying the 
general lie of the ground in this region. 


11. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien illustrating Tschihatscheff’s routes, 
und Tiirkisch Armenien (1842), with Perthes’ Mittheilungen, Ergdénzungsheft 
corrected sheet for Lycia and Pisidia 20, 1867. 4. Kiepert, Prof. G. Hirsch- 
(Memoir iiber die Construction der karte _feld’s Reiscroute in siidwestlichen Klein- 
Kleinasiens, redigirt von Dr.H.Kiepert, asien, 1874; Monatsber. d. k. Akad, 
Berlin, 1854, taf. iv.). 2. Kiepert, od. Wiss. zw Berlin, 1879. 5. Kiepert, 
Fiinf Inschriften und Fiinf Stédte in Lyukia ; Wien, 1884. 

Kleinasien, 1840. 3. Kiepert’s map 
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The observations for altitude were made with an aneroid and 
two boiling-point thermometers, lent me by the Geographical 
Society, and all corrected at Kew. The altitudes thus calculated 
cannot of course claim to be as precise as they appear with 
respect to the sea, though fairly true with respect to the neigh- 
bouring heights. On returning, however, to the sea-level after 
about five weeks, and after having ascended 6,000 feet, the 
discrepancy between the real and calculated height was only 
about fifty feet. The results are also satisfactory, when they 
can be compared with other observations. Thus Spratt, and 
Forbes! give the altitude of Istanoz as 3,500 feet, whilst I 
make it 3,522 feet; Tschihatscheff 2 makes the altitude of the 
Kestel-Gél 2,608 Paris feet = 2,856 English feet, whilst I obtain 
2,813 feet. 

The chief topographical results of our expedition have been 
already published by Professor Ramsay,* who has made his own 
the study of Hierocles and the Byzantine lists considered in 
relation to the actual topography of the district. 

The following tables contain the names of the sites established 
within the area of the map. The first table contains the names 
of towns that had been already determined or plausibly con- 
jectured before our expedition, with references to the evidence 
on which the identification is based. The second table gives 
the sites*ascertained by inscriptions found on the spot; and the 
third table gives certain conjectures, based upon other argu- 
ments, which have been published by Professor Ramsay. 


1 Travels in Lucia, vol. i. p. 244. 3 Athenaeum, Dec. 20, 27, 1884; 
2 Ritter, Zrdkunde von Asien, ix. ii. Mittheilungen des arch. Inst. in Athen, 
p. 675. x. p. 335. 
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The following conjectures have been offered by Mr. Ramsay.! 
































TABLE III. 
ek yk een ee | 
Ancient Name. | Modern Site. | Observations. 
| 
CA CUCL) Ie eer | Belenli . . | = Olbasa. 
RSI cose iy 50s) 55550555 Kayadibi. | 
PAMMODIAINA.,...505+.+2+05 | (ON ROBOL GOL ....50...50. | = Limnobria ? 
Sees eee goo Enesh ? | 
Maximianopolis......... VR sere Peeper | = Ormelion. | 
PRUVAARRION . 2.000000 5.0005 | Elles. | 
Rege-salamara........... | Regio on Lake of Buldur. | | 
Sinda (near Cibyra) ... | Alankewi ..............0605 | So Kiepert. 
Sinda (= Isinda, &c.)... | Near Istanoz ............... | Mandropolis of Spratt and | 
| Forbes (vol. i. p. 247). | 
MMBWEMDN: 5 5i552ssecnoeesss Between Elmaly and | At Evde Khan.’ 
| Termessus, | j 





PART I.—TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


ATTUDA. 


In the year 1701 Dr. W. Sherard, at that time British consul 
at Smyrna, visited Aphrodisias,? accompanied by the physician 


Picenini. 


Thence they crossed over the shoulder of the Baba 


Dagh, and returned to the valley of the Maeander. At a 
distance of ‘four short hours’ from Aphrodisias they arrived 


at a village whose name they 


1 Athenaeum, Dec. 20, 1884. 

2 Mittheilungendesarch. Inst.x.p.343. 

3 T should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to a fact 
which has not been noticed, so far as 
I am aware. If it has not been de- 
stroyed by Turks or other barbarians, 
there is an elaborate piece of sculpture 
at Aphrodisias, which seems to belong 
to the Pergamene school. ‘In the 


walls of the city, towards the south- 
west corner, there are some very fine 
reliefs, which seem to have been part 


give as ‘Ipsili-Hissar.’ Here 


of a frieze ; they are mostly Cupids or 
winged persons, encountering the giants 
with spears, bows, and arrows; the 
latter are represented below with two 
serpents instead of feet, turning up 
like the tails of Tritons. At one end 
Jupiter in a small figure has one under 
his feet, and is levelling his thunder 
at another ; a person near is drawing a 
bow at them, and there is a trophy 
near Jupiter..—Pococke, Observations 
on Asia Minor (1745), p. 70. 
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they copied certain inscriptions (C./.G. 3950-3952) assigned 
indeed by Sherard to Aphrodisias, but more rightly by Picenini 
to the so-called Ipsili-Hissar (C.I.G. 3950). 

One of the inscriptions in question (No. 3950) contains 
a part of a name restored by Boeckh, ’A]rrovéé[w]y and 
hence Attuda has been placed at Ipsili-Hissar. Mr. Ramsay's 
inquiries of the natives failed to discover any place of that 
name, but it is certain, from Chandler’s account, that we fol- 
lowed the same route across the shoulder of the mountain as 
did Sherard, and that the place described by him as Ipsili- 
Hissar is a village now known as Assar, which we reached 
in about four and a half hours. We failed, unfortunately, to 
discover the important inscription above quoted, but we found 
in this village another of the inscriptions assigned by Picenini 
to the village of Ipsili-Hissar, thus confirming the inference, 
based upon Chandler’s account, that Ipsili-Hissar is identical 
with Assar. 

This inscription, a decree in honour of the boy athlete Neikias, 
has been published (C.L.G. 3952) from an excessively incor- 
rect copy by Sherard. Le Bas (pt. v. No. 743-744) and 
Bailie (cf. C.I.G. add. p. 1105) have furnished more correct 
copies of this inscription, which apparently are derived from an 
identical source, Bailie’s version having been touched up by 
himself. 

The inscription, as we saw it, appeared to be complete, having 
a margin of four inches at the bottom, and consisted of the 
same twenty-five lines that had been copied by Sherard; nor 
was there anything further to be found in the village. On 
the copy, however, given to Bailie and Le Bas there is an 
addition of several lines, chiefly made up from data furnished 
by the first part of the inscription. This fragment is certainly 
not inscribed on the stone in question, and if it comes from 
Assar, it must have been arbitrarily connected with the chief 
inscription, The copy given by Le Bas is nearly correct, and 
I will therefore only give differences of reading. 





Se 
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No. 1. 

Le Bas. W. M. R. and A. H. 8S. 
Line 
2. TQNEYFECON . TON TQNE¥PEFONOTQN 
6. APXASK- APXAS. K- 
8. EKTETI EKTETE 
9. NEIKHSAI NEIKHEAN 
11. TON . TON 
13. TAK \TAK- 
14. ANAPIANTEIATIAIAS  ANAPIANTEIATIAIAQ» 
15 (14). TTAAHN TIAAHN . 


In line 13, the erasure of 12 in. is deliberate. In line 14 pv is 
written in the middle of q, 

Line 14. ANAPIANTEIA is certainly the true reading as 
given by Le Bas, though Sherard reads ANAPI.ANTAIA, 
which Boeckh emends to AAPIANEIA, as does Bailie. 
These games therefore were not held in honour of Hadrian, 
but were probably established by the agonothetes Andreas, and 
named in his honour. Cf. Le Bas, V. 1233 (C_LG. 4380m, 
addenda, p. 1169) ’Aywvoberobvtos . . . . Evapécrouv ravnyup- 
éws & [ayovor | Evapectelov hs adtos cvverticato K.T.X. 


THE RIveR CADMUS. 


At a distance of about six miles (one hour, fifty minutes) 
from Denisli, and in a direction from it of about east-south-east, 
there is a remarkable natural phenomenon which has already 
attracted the notice of travellers, and has been discussed by 
Arundell.? 

The road from Kizil-Hissar to Denisli traverses a narrow 
pass between Khonas Dagh on the east, and the eastern spurs 
of Baba Dagh on the west. This pass is also traversed by a 
stream of some size, the Tchukur Tchai (see Kiepert’s map), 
which drains a small deep valley, shut in on all sides by moun- 
tains. On entering the pass from the south, the stream is at 
first on a level with the road. But, as commonly occurs in 
Asia Minor, the stream has made a deep gorge for itself 
in the narrow part of the pass, whilst the road skirts the side 


1Cf. Ramsay, Jowrnal of Hellenic 2 Dise. in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
Studies, iv. p. 58. 159, ff. 
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of the hill, and descends more gradually into the plain. Hence, 
towards the northern end of the pass, the road is some 200 feet 
above the river bed. At this point the pass becomes somewhat 
broader, so as to form a small green valley. Here, at a point 
slightly to the west of the road, a copious supply of water springs 
into a pool forming a charming natural bath, and thence flows 
under the road which crosses this stream by a bridge, and 
onwards towards the main stream. After flowing thus for a few 
hundred yards the stream disappears in the ground, and makes 
its way by a subterranean passage to the main river, It is 
heard flowing from the side of the deep gorge and failing down 
to the bed of the river. 

Arundell recognises (p. 174) that there are two noteworthy 
instances of a river disappearing in this neighbourhood, There 
is the disappearance of the Lycus at Colossae, which is described 
by Herodotus, and which has probably been identified by 
Hamilton,” though Arundell himself failed to find it, and there 
is the disappearance of the Cadmus mentioned by Strabo 
(xii. § 8, p. 578): “Yarépxerrar &€ tis worews Gpos Kaddpos e& 
ov kat 6 AvKos pei, kal dros Oue@vupos TH dper. TO TAéov SE 
ovTOs vd vis puets, eit’ avaxiyvas tovvérecev eis TavTO Tots 
GAXows otapois x.T.A. It is possible indeed to make odtos 
refer to 6 Avxos, regarding the mention of the Cadmus as 
inserted parenthetically, and so to make Strabo refer to the 
same disappearance as Herodotus. But seeing that the dis- 
appearance actually takes place at Kara Gol as well as on the 
Lycus, we are justified in understanding Strabo’s text in the 
natural manner. It has been shown? that Mount Cadmus must 
be identified with Khonas Dagh rather than with Baba Dagh, 
which is Salbakos. Two streams flow from Khonas Dagh, one 
of which, the Tchoruk Su, drains its north and north-east sides, 
and the other, the Tchukur Tchai or Gieuk Bounar Su of 
Hamilton, drains the west side. The Tchoruk Su is undoubtedly 
the Lycus, and hence the River Cadmus must be the only other 
important stream flowing from the mountain, namely the Tchukur 
Tchai, or Gieuk Bounar Su, for the Bounar Bashi Su is not of 
any great length. This is the view of Arundell, though his 
account of this river is not quite accurate, and of Hamilton 

1 vii. chap. 30. % Hirschfeld, Monatsber. der Akad, 
2 Asia Minor, i. p. 511. zu Berlin, 1879, p. 325. 
HS.—vVOL. VII Q 
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(i. p. 153), though he does not recognise that the Cadmus 
disappears. 


| 
Ry 
: 
i 
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KARAYUK-BAZAR (THEMISONIUM 2). 


No. 2.—Milestone, built into a fountain, outside the village. 


Diameter of column, 21 in. 
W. M. R. 


A. H.S. 
OIC OIC HAAUN 
AYTOKPATOPCIN 
AIOKAHTIANWKAI 
KAIMA MIANUWCEBB 
5 KAIKWCTANTIW 
KAIMAZIMIANUW 
ETTIb’h’KECAPCIN 
mA 
Tots [oowwtat lous juav 
avToxpatopow 
Avorrntiave Kai 
kat M[ak:]usave LeB(aorors), 
5 kal Kwotartip 
kai Makiyuave 
émup(averratos) Kécapow. 
pl(Ma) a. 


SAZAK. 


No. 4.—Rectangular basis, in the graveyard, about 3 ft. high. 
On side to left of main inscription, Hermes, with wings. On 
side to right, a female head, perhaps Hera. In centre of front 
side, bust of Zeus, with chlamys over left shoulder and sceptre, 

W. M. R, 

A. H. §, 
ATTOKOIFL *M: KAA 
TIOYPNIOYAOrFrOY 
NATPQNOCIAIOY 


Bust of Zeus 
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M* KAATIOYPNIOC 

5 ETINEIKOCMICOQ 
THTQNTEPIAAACTO 
TOTTQNAIIMEFICTQ 


*Amo Kxoitns M. Kan- 
moupviov Adyyou 
matpwvos idiou 
M. Kadzrovprios 
> / 
5 *Emivecxos picbo- 
\ aA \v 
THs Tov Trept “AXacTo[y 
torrav At Meylor. 


Cf. Collignon, Bull. de Corr, hell. ii, p. 173. 


M. Collignon does not attempt 1-3. Line 6, TEPIAAALTON. 
* Inés, ; 

The name of M. Calpurnius Epineikos appears on an in- 
scription at Karamanli, Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. p. 263. 


Ajjpos Tlepuvodéwr. 


Opposite the spot marked in the maps as Kizilkaya-bazar, a 
place altogether deserted except on market days, is the village 
of Kizil-agatch. The village stands near the mouth of a small 
valley, or rather of an arm of the plain, which penetrates a 
short distance into the group of hills upon the south side of 
the Lake of Kestel. 

At a little distance up this valley, there are interesting remains 
of a rock-cut shrine, proved by its inscriptions to have been 
dedicated to Apollo. A terrace has been cut into the rock some 
twenty feet above the level of the plain, and in front of this 
terrace of rock there seems to have been an additional level 
space made up with soil, and bounded by a perpendicular 
wall. For though the earth has now fallen forwards into the 
plain, and there is now no difficulty in approaching from the 
front, the original mode of approach appears to have been by a 
passage in the rocks, and a small staircase. This passage is at 
the south-west rock of the shrine. At the north-west angle 
there is a rock of a peculiar natural shape, which perhaps 
reminded the Perminodeis of the Omphalos of Apollo at Delphi, 
Q 2 
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and so suggested the construction of the shrine. In this 
omphalos-like stone there are a few small niches cut, whilst 
there are other niches in the main or east wall. The niches 
were empty, and no trace remains of the figures presumably 
once placed in them. But the following inscriptions still remain, 
being cut in the rock itself :— 








No. 5.—A panel in the rock-shrine of Kizil-agatch. 


A. H. 8. 
MAI, A. 'YTTE 
YIOIas1OYO! N VY 
ATTIOAAWNINEP? 
A€EWNETTHK OVW 
5 XHN 


Mai «jail 
vlou 
’AmroAAwve Tepp[ivo- 
déwv érnko@ 
5 ev] yy. 
No. 6.—Rudely scratched on rock. 
ETPTPO E(t) tpo- 
10C €YXHN m los evyny 
ATIOAAW "AmoAdo| v4. 


No. 7.—On northern side. 


[ILI ae 
EYXHN evxnv 


No. 8.—On northern side. 
W. M. R. 


MAPKOCTIBE Mapxos TiBépios 
PIOC ANTW *Avrovios lowdevs 
NIOCICINAE evynD. 

YCE€YXHN 


Cf. Mittheilungen des arch. Inst. in Athen. x. p. 340, for 
*IowvSevs, a native of Isinda or Istanoz. 
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No. 9. 


W. M. R. 





TIKAPOYES2NATTOAASQININEP MINO 
AES2NEYXHN 








Tu(Bépios) KX(avdz0s) ‘Podowy ’ArddXwve Teppvo- 
Séwv edyjv. 

In the list of Hierocles (680, 3) an entry occurs 8ypou 
Mevdevéw(v). It has been shown by Mr. Ramsay?! that these 
inscriptions, and the position that the Mendeneis occupy in the 
list of Hierocles, plainly justify the correction of the text to 
Sjpou Ileppvodéwv, and at the same time establish the ancient 
name of this site. 


BERREKET.—Kopn Moatpéov. 


No. 10.—Rude figure in high relief: stone 4 ft. 6 in. high, 
with inscription at side. Figure that of Herakles, nude; head 
lost ; lion’s skin and club in left hand, patera in right hand. 


A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
HPAKAHC 1 ‘Hpakrjjs 
KUJMHCMOATPE xouns Moatpé- 
UNAIAETTIME wv’ Sia éripe- 
AHTUWNMANOY AnTrav Mavov 
5 TATA 5 Tara, 
KAIATTAAOY kat "Attadov 
ATIOAAWNIOY ’AtroAXwviov' 
K AITPOIAOCAPNE |C... nat Tp(@)iros ’Apvél os 
TOYTYAEWC tov Tudéws 
10 HPFACETO sic € 10 npyacero. 


Line 10 jpyacero, cf. No. 57, line 4, €orparedcero. 
The existence of this village of the Moatreis is only recorded 
in this inscription. In the lists of Hierocles there is no name 


1 Athenaeum, Dec. 20, 1884; Mit- x. p. 834. 
theilungen des arch. Inst. in Athen. 
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in which the true title of the place can be lurking concealed. 
The town can never have been of much importance—for it is 
high up amongst the spurs jutting out on the western side of 
the Kestel range, where I came upon it without previous 
warning. 

At the same time the existing remains are not altogether 
inconsiderable. The adjacent Turkish graveyard contains a 
large number of architectural fragments, and there are also still 
in situ the four lower courses of a heroon or some such building, 
whose dimensions were 26 ft. 5 in. x 32 ft. 


Duwar. 
No. 11.—Stelé in centre of village. 


AYTOKPATOPCIKAICAPLI 
TAIWAYP 7OYAAEPIWAIOKAH 
TIANWEYCEBIEYTYXICE 
BACTW “KAIMAPKWAYPHAINW ¢ 
5 OYAA “MAZIMIANWEYCEBE! 

EYTYXEICEBACTW “KAI 
PAABIWOYAAEPIWKWLCT:ANTIW 
KAIFAA IWKWCTANTIW 
ETTIPANECTATOICKAICAPLI 

10 HAANTTIPACALAAACLCIWN 

TIOAIC 


Avtoxpatopat Kaicapo 
Tai Atdp. Ovarepig Aroxrn- 
tiave EvoeBi Eitvyi Xe 
Bacto, cai Mapx@ ’AvpnrA‘p 
5 Ovar(eplo) Makwwuwave EiceBei 
Ritvye? LeBdorw, cat 
PraBlo Ovtarepiy Koorarvrie 
kal Tar[ep|ig Kworavri 
éripavertatas Kalcapot 
10 4 Xavrpa Layaraca(é)wv 
mons. 








cr 








cr 
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The stone is a Jarge one, and it is not likely that it has 
travelled far from its original position. Hence follows the 
natural inference, that the territory of Sagalassus extended 
along the south side of the Lake of Buldur, and this is proved 
by a boundary-stone found by Mr. Ramsay in the burying- 
ground of Duwar—apoérncar ra pev év Sea elvas Sayadac- 
céwy 7a 88 ev dpiotepa x.7.r. (Athenaeum, Dec. 20, 1884; Eph. 
Lpigraphica, v. 1355 ; American Journal of Archaeology, vol. ii.). 


YARISHLI (TAKINA). 


No, 12.—Stone built into the village fountain. 


ARR YOR StS he "deh ing ck A. ee RES 
MONHCTUINMELICTUNKAIAI...1...... IWINAYTOKPATO PWN 
oie agree aioe iO, ace awe 3 eer 
ss Ga as Gees Ser PRS RE 5 ss As ok eres 
N€EACHPACIOYAIAC [Here follows a long 
erasure of about seventy letters] KAITOY 
CYNTTANTOCOIKOYTUWNCERACTUWNKAIIEPACCYNKAHTOYKAI 


AHMOYTOYPWMAIWNETIIANOYTTATOYTOYAAMTTIPOTATOY 

TAPIOYTITIANOY’ THF AYKYTATHTTATPIAITWTAKINEWNAH 

MUJMETATIACACAPXACTEKAIAEITOYPFIACKAIAIATIONTIOY 
TIPECBEIACACHNYCENETTIIOEOYKOMMOAOYTPYQWN 
ATITOAAWNIAOYYTTOCXOMENOCATIOTIPOIKOCIAAOCOYFA 
TPOCIAIAC''PWAOCKAITIPOCDIAOTEIMHC AMENOCMETA 
THCFYNAIKOCAMMACAAOYKAIEICTONBACIAWTHC 
[OYFATPOCA . «+ QNAOTONETIITQKAIAYTACAIABIOY 
METEXEINEK TEAECTOBAAANEIONTTAPEAQKEN | 


1 Txép cwrnplias nai [velens «Jai [aiwv|iov diayovis Tav peylotwv 


> , 
Kal alvecnntlwv avToxpatopov . 


i tee , 5 
* Aouxlov Serriplov] Leovnpo[v cai] M. Adp. ’Avtwveivov [xat 
3 Néas"Hpas "IovAdas [wal Il. Semripiov Téra . . . ] «al Tod 
j os olxov Tov LeBactav Kal iepas ovvKAHTov Kal Sypwou Tod 
OvYTAVTOS i 


lal , 
‘Popaiwr él avOurarov Tov NaprpoTatou 


5 Taplov Titiavouv: tH yAveutarn matpldc TH Taxwéov Siwp pera 





, > 4 ‘ , \ 8 , 
macag apyas Te Kal AELTOUPYias Kat vatrovriou[s 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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6 mpecBelas as jvucev eri Oeod Koppddov, Tpidwv ’AmodAXovidov 
vroayopevos aro TpotKos ‘lados Ouya- 

7 tpos idias jpw[idjos, Kai mpoodiroTenodpevos peta THs yuvatKds 
"Appas Adov kal eis Tov Baothorns 

8 [Ovyatpds a[dr]av Ad(y)ov, eri TO Kail adtds did Biov peréxew, 
éxteréa(as) TO Baraveiov mrapédwxer]. 


This inscription, which must have been copied very hastily 
by Arundell [Asia Minor, i. 117] was first published by him 
as restored, and translated by Colonel Leake [loc. cit. p. 115, 
C.I.G. 3956b]. Bailie’s copy, C.L.G. add. p. 1106, Le Bas V. 
No. 1700, is not an independent copy, but Arundell’s version, 
slightly improved; it is given an affected appearance of 
originality by the use of uncials. 

A very faulty but independent copy is given by Mr. E. J. 
Davis,| who makes a correct division of the lines. Line 4, 
Leake, rv Pwpalwv ; Davis, TOYPQMAION ; Leake, él dvOv- | 
mdtov Napmpotatov; Davis inserts TOY. Line 5. Leake, 
Tartiov; Davis, TAPIOY ; Leake, Aaxwéwv ; Davis, TAKINEQM. 
Arundell remarks (p. 118): ‘The name AAKANEQN AHMOZ 
occurs in the inscription on the fountain. From the form of 
the first letter it might be mistaken for TAKANEQN.’ It is, 
however, undoubtedly TAKINEQN. Cf. Waddington—Le Bas, 
V. 745, TQTAKINEQNAHMQ, communicated to Le Bas by 
Dethier, the companion of Arundell, as the first line of a long 
inscription copied by Arundell. It can hardly fail to be derived 
from this inscription, though not from the first line. Line 7. 
Arundell, ’Appéas; Davis, AMMINE. 

Néa "Hpa ‘IovAda is Julia Domna. Arundell’s copy gave 
“Pwpaias instead of "Iovdias, which is the true reading (Davis, 
1O0YMA). Hence the commentators have hesitated between 
Plautilla, wife of Caracalla (Leake and Boeckh, C.I.G. 39560) 
and Julia Domna (Boeckh, C.1.4. add. p. 1106, and Waddington, 
Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques, No. 162). To Taxivéov Sypo 
= Takina. This place does’ not appear in Hierocles or the 
Notitiae. Mr. Ramsay* conjectures that it has dropped out 
from Hierocles, p. 680, 8. 

This inscription in 1872 was a ‘cornice over the fountain,’ 3 
But since then the fountain has been rebuilt, the inscription 


1 Anatolica, p. 188.  ? Athenaewm, Dec, 20, 1884. 3 Anatolica, p. 138, 
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occupies a different position, and its last line has gone. This is 
given, however, by Davis as above. With the help of a 
correction by Mr. Hicks, AOTON for AOTON in the line now 
wanting, the general sense becomes clear: Tryphon, a munifi- 
cent citizen of Takina, had done good service by holding various 
civic offices, and by going as an envoy (to Rome?) in the time 
of Commodus. Then, when the public bath needed building 
or rebuilding, he undertook the cost of it out of the portion he 
had intended for his daughter Ias, who had died (%pwidos). 
Moreover, he made a further generous contribution, acting in 
concert with his wife Amma, and making a payment on the 
account of his daughter Basilote, the two ladies making their 
contributions on the condition that they, as well as Tryphon 
(xat avtds), should have the use of the bath for life, free of 
charge. Tryphon, on these conditions, completed the Badraveior, 
and handed it over to the state. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 

The preceding inscriptions have been grouped together, as 
being of topographical interest. Those which follow are of a 
miscellaneous character. 

No. 13.—Dede to the north-east of Ali Agha Chiflik. 

Stone 284 x 12 in. 

TOMNHMEION 
ATIOAAQNIOYTOY 
ATIOAAQNIOY 
ZH 
To pvnpetov 
*AmroAXwviov Tod 


’AmroAAwviov. 
Zp. 


KARAYUK-BAZAR. 


Ne. 14.—Circular tombstone, by mosque. 


A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
AIMOYNANIZATTOA 

AQAOSTIAEY?POY 
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MAMAIKAIXOPAAAH 
TOIZAAEA+OISKAI 
5 MANHAOSTEKN&ATIOA 
AQAEIKAITIPRTIQNI 
TQCYNTPOOSI AI CIA 
HMHTHPZ&2=AMNEI 
A= XAPIN 


Aipotvvams ’AtroA- 


A@dos IIXeviov 


or ITXev(p)ou ? 


Mavyix wat Xo[p]dady 
tois adeAgois Kal 

5 Mavysos réxv@ ’Arrod- 
Awder Kal Ipwriwve 
T® cvvTpopy .. . ela 
» pntnp Coca pvel- 


C.1.G. 3953m. 


as xapw. 


This inscription was copied by Fellows and Schénborn, who 
omitted to uncover the left-hand side of the lines. 
Line 7. Schénborn FAPEIA. 


YUSUFCHA. 


No. 15.—Circular basis, beside entrance to the mosque. 


| 5 
: Copied by Falkener, and published by Henzen, Annali dell’ 
| Inst, 1852, p. 177, and Waddington—Le Bas V. No. 1218, The 








3 A. H. 8S. 

OAHMOSKAIOITIPATMA 
TEYOMENI ENTAYG@APQM 
OIETIMHZEANMI6PHNEYTTP 
XPYZQIZSTEPANQITIMOIE 

KAIEIKOI 
‘O Simos Kal of mpaypa- 
revopev[o|e évtavba ‘Pop[ai- 
ot ériunoav MiéOpnv Edf......... 


Lal 4 Lal 
NPVT@ TTEPAVD....... 2000000 
Kal eixd[v. 
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right side of the stone is engaged in a wall, and difficult to see 
from its position as well as obliterated. My copy adds several 
words to that of Falkener. 

Falkener reads 1. 2, TEYOMENI: l. 4, STEDANQETIM: 
1. 5, EIKOI, 

Compare with this stone the inscription of Cibyra (Bull. de 
Corr. hell. ii. p. 598, No. 5). 

Compare also the inscription of Cibyra (ibidem, p. 599, No. 6), 
which can be restored with the help of the inscription here 
given, 


RELIEFS REPRESENTING THE Oeds coor. 


The inscriptions from Tefeny, Nos. 16, 17, were found in 
company with a series of rock-reliefs of a class already well 
known as existing in this neighbourhood. 

Having been informed of the existence of ‘written stones’ 
whilst at Tefeny, we went somewhat sceptically to look at the 
rocks on the south-east side of the hill to the west village. We 
found it covered with a large number of reliefs of this peculiar 
class. The usual type of relief may be described as follows : 
A seated figure on horseback is carved on the rock in low 
relief. He wears a flying cloak, the left hand rests on the 
horse’s neck, and the right hand brandishes a club. In one 
instance the figure carries an object on his shoulder, hardly 
distinguishable from the effects of weather, and presumably 
a double axe, though to me the group was suggestive of a 
Hermes on a ram, carrying a caduceus, 

The series of figures on these rocks may be classed as 


follows :— 
Specimens, 


(1) The Hermes-like figure just mentioned . . 1 
(2) Large figure in high relief. The figure is 1 ft. 
2 in. ‘high, and the horse is 1 foot from head 
eee 1 
(3) Figures of horsemen 9 | in. high, ‘the right arm 
extended to the back waving a club, the left 
hand on the horse’sneck . . . . . . . 54 


Total number . 
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All the figures are enclosed in shallow niches, which are 
either square, or with a rounded top, or surmounted by a 
pediment. These reliefs are additional members of a class 
which is already numerous, and has been discussed and illus- 
trated by M. Collignon, who met with several examples, all of 
them in the immediate neighbourhood! The most important 
group is at Khodja Tash, a short distance to the south-west 
of Tefeny. The sculptures of Khodja Tash are very. similar 
to those of Tefeny.? Of the accompanying inscriptions, however, 
only insignificant fragments remain. 

Thus the title of the god cannot be ascertained from the in- 
scriptions either at Tefeny or at Khodja Tash. 

But No. 18, from Karamanli (Collignon, Bulletin, iv. p. 293), 
a marble seen by Collignon at Tefeny (ibidem), and a marble at 
Adalia (ibidem, p. 294) leave little doubt that the same title of 
Beds coHfwv must be given to the equestrian figures of Khodja 
Tash and Tefeny. The Oeds cwfwy is thus a local god, who, 
as M. Collignon points out, shares the attributes of Men, of 
Zeus Labrandeus, and of Zeus Masphalatenos, but is not identical 
with any of these deities. 


TEFENY. 


No. 16.—Rock inscription, upon the rocks to the west of the 
village, attached to one of the best preserved reliefs of mounted 
horsemen. 


W. M. R. 
A. H.S. 
MENEAAOLC MHNIAOS Meveraos Miyuvidos 
OPODYAA opodunal £ 
EYXEN evyny. 
ETOYC ér(o)us 
=OP (e)op’. 


cop’ = 175. Assuming that these inscriptions employ the 
era of Cibyra, the date is 199 A.D. 
‘Opopdra£é is a word which I cannot find elsewhere. It 


1 Collignon, Bull. de Corr. hell. i. iv. p. 291. 
p. 366; ii. p. 170; iii. p. 334, 346; 2 Bull, de Corr, hell. iv. pl. ix. 
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seems to mean ‘guardian of boundaries,’ used as a title of an 
official ; a word based on the model of ApwevoddrAak (Ditten- 
berger, No. 343), ordopvara€ (0.1.4. 39029), &c. Or perhaps 
the word is épo@vAaf, mountain-guard. 

With reference to the reliefs, vide supra. 


No. 17.—Rock inscription on cliffs, 


Engraved on a panel 11 x 9 inches, Remainder of panel 
never engraved, 
W. M. R. 
A. H. 58. 





ETOYC * BOP 
IEPS2NBYKOIOY 





| y (if any letter should be read 
| here, which is doubtful). 








or a more probable reading of the inscription 
"Etovs Bop’ 
‘Iépwv B’ Kolov 


"Er(o)us Bop’ 


‘Iépwv Buxoiov 





Bop’ = 172 = 194 A.D., according to the era of Cibyra. 


KARAMANLI. 


No. 18.—Stone built into a fountain, outside the village. 
On the lower part is a relief representing a horseman, 
riding towards the right, and carrying a double axe on his 
shoulder. 

Stone 1 ft. 10} in. x 113 in. Height of figure 12 in. 
About three inches broken away on left [= three letters]. 
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A. H. §. 
OCAEICATTAA Transcribed and took an 
OYIAPACAMEN | impression. 


WZONTICTHKO® 











€YXHN ANEO 

¢ HKEN | 

Relief of 
Horseman. 


| 
’Ocaels ’Atrar- 
ov i(€)pacdpuev- 
os Y]wlovre [é]arnxow 
evynv avéOnxer. 


The inscription is published by Collignon, Bull. de Corr. 
hell. ii. p. 172, and the relief, cbidem, iv. pl. x. fig. 3. Line 1. 
Collignon, AMAA; Duchesne, APTAA. I have no doubt 
the true reading is ATTAA. Line 3. Collignon reads érn x0’, 
but suggests éanxd@ as a possible reading. 

The name ’Ocaeis appears to have been very common in 
this particular region. Of. CI.G. 4366w, line 16, ’Ocaeis 
*Atrddov and passim. Compare also No. 23, side A, line 7, 
’"Arrdndov ’Ocael. 


TEFENY, 


No. 19.—Large pedestal, standing in a cross-road, in a suburb 
of the village. 


A. H. 8. 
AOYACMHNI 


AOCKAIOIYIOIAY 
TOYENOIHCANMH 

NIAINOCIAWNIOY 
MNHMHCENEKAN 
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Ka]Sovas Myu- 
dos Kal of viol av- 
Tov érroincav M- 
vide Tloovdwviouv 
punpns evexav. 


TEFENY. 


No. 20.—In the yard of the Bey’s house. 


A. H. 8. 

J.R.S. Sterrett. 
AHMHTPIOCAHMHTPIOY 
€AYTWKAITHIYNAIXI sic X 
ZWNETIOHCEN 


Anpntpios Anuntplov 
éavT@ Kal TH yvvarxt 
tav éroncev. 
yuvacyt, cf. dkAov and dydoy used indiscriminately in the 


Hei-ja inscription, No. 23. 


TEFENY. 


No. 21.—Stelé (six feet high) in front of a house near that 
of Bey. 


A. H. 8. 
ENACHT YNHAYTOY "Evas 7 yuvn avtod 
KAIMOY* AIOCKAI kai Movoaios Kai 
IEPQNOIYIOIAY ‘lépwyv of vioi ar- 
TOYKAIMOYCAIOC tov kat Movaaios 


Sic Y. 5 OANYYIOC AYTOY = 5> 6 avuyuos avrov 
APTEMI TOTIATPI  ’Aprtemd oip| ro watpi 
MNIAC XAPIN pvias xdpwv. 


No. 15 (6).—On the lower part of the same stelé, somewhat 
further round to the right, the same inscription is repeated, 








eseaaa 
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Sic €NACHIE YNHATOY 
KAIMOYCAIOC KAI 
10 IEPQNOIYIOIAY 
TOYKAIMOYCAIOC 
Sic Y. OANYYIOC AYTOY 
APTEMICIGOTOTATPI 
MNIAC XAPIN 


*Evas 1) yur a(d)Tod 
Kal Movaaios Kal 
10 ‘Iépwy of viol av- 
tod Kal Movaaios 
6 aviyuos adtod 
’Aptepmiol@ TO TaTpl 
pvids xapwv. 
The name “Evas does not seem to occur elsewhere, except in 
this neighbourhood ; cf. No. 68. It may perhaps be restored in 
No. 27, and in Bull. de. Corr. hell. ii. p. 603, No. 15. 


TEFENY. 


No. 22.—Stone built into the wall of a house, in the street 
leading towards Sazak. 


A. H. 8. 
W. M. R. 
cL KAIMHNI 
IACONIKAIEIA 
ZQCIN 


oaae s kal Mjvi[s 
*Tdcou Kal Eid. 
fac. 
Cf. Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. p. 263. The edges of the stone are 
perfect, and it is therefore impossible to restore Eido0ég, as 
Collignon conjectures. 


HEI-JA (near Tefeny). 


No. 23.—Square base, inscribed on all four sides. 
Height, 4 ft. 2 in. Breadth, 1 ft. 5 in, at top,1 ft. 7 in. 
at bottom. 
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Side A. 
W. M. R. 


AFAG6H~ uncut 
KATPODIMOCITAAIKOYCTI 
MHCETONOXAONXA 
FAEIOCAICMH uncut 
5 ANECTHCEN 
ETTITTPOATONT ONMHNIAOCAIC 
NEIKAAOY 
ATTAAOYOCAEIAYATTHC 
AICTOYOCAEINPOATQN 
ETEIMHCENTONOXAON 
10 *¥POCAEICMHNIAOCOCAEIOY 
AAAPOYOKEPHFEAAQOCETI 
MHCENTONOXAONXN 
KAAAIKAHCMHNIAOCMEA 
TWNOCETIMHCENTONO 
15 XAONXC 
COAWNNIKAAOYMENEC 
OE€OCETIMHCENTON 
OXAONX¥N 
TIANCACKACIOYETI 
20 MHCENTONOXAONXKE 
MHNICNEAPKOYAATIOY 
ETIMHCENTONOKAONX¥N 
MHNICHPAKAEIAOYKAC 
TOPOCETEIMHCETON 
25 OXAONX¥KE 
ATTAAOCKEMAKOCOIA 
ONYCIOYTOYBPOMIOYE 
TIMHCANTONOKAONX¥™) 
wa AHNICAICKAAAYOYE 
30 ss * MHCENTONOXAON® N 
AHMHCCYMAKOYTGYIOY 
NIOYETEIMHCENTONOKAON 
H.S.—VOL, VIII. 
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X*NMHNICAIC uneut 
PWNOCETEIMHCENTONOK 


35 ONXKE 
"Ayabp (rb) 
KX(avdios) Tpodipos ‘Itarcxod [é]r 
pnoe TOV GxAOV ¥ H., 
Tdevos dis M7(v80s) 
avéoTnoev 
emt mpoayovtav Myvidos dis 
Necxaddov, 
’Arradrov ’Ocael. Av. “Atrrns 
dis tod "Ocael mpod(y)wv 
érelunoev TOV dydoV 
10 ¥p. "Ocaeis Myjvidos Ocaei ’Ov- 
addpou, 0 Ké “PrjryedXos éri- 
pnoev Tov dyXov ¥ yp, 
KadrxrWs Myvidos Me(Ai- 
T@VOS ETiUNoEV TOV O- 
15 yAov ¥ go. 
Lorwyv Nixddov Mevec- 
Ogos eripnoev Tov 


or 


dydov * p. 
Ildvoas K[a]lovov éri- 

20 pnoev Tov dydov * Ke. 
Mijuis Nedpxov Adzrov 
ériunoev Tov GyAov * P. 
Majus ‘Hpaxreldov Kac- 
Topos éTeiunoe TOV 


bo 
or 


oxrov * KE. 

"Arranros xé Ma(p)«os ot Afe- f 

ovualov Tod Bpoulov é- 

Tiunoay Tov GKrOV Ken. 

Mus dis Kaédavov €- 

30 ri]unoev Tov dydov * Y. 
Anpiis Supaxov tod ’lov- 
viov éreiunoev TOV 6KXrOV 
* v. Mis dis [‘Té- 
pavos ereiunocy Tov dx[r 

35 ov * Ke. 
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Side B. 
A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
KACIOCAICTOYTTANCAETI 
MHCENTONOXAON XP 
KPATEPOC AYAIOYETIMH 
CENTONOXAON XP 


5 ATTIOAAQAOTOCMHNIAOC 
MIAAKOCETIMHCENTONOX * N 
AON 
MHNIC TPICMEAICCO 
PFOYETIMHCENTON 
OXAON * O€ ATTOAAO 
10 AOTOLCAICATIOAAW 
NIOYMIAAAKOCETE]I 
MHCENTONOXAON ¥P 
MHNICATTOAAOAOTOY 
MIAAAKOCKEAYTOCE 
15 TIMHCENTONOXAONX¥N 
MAPKOCMHNIAOC AIC 
CATAPAAOCETIMHCEN 
TONOXAON ¥* N 
ATTAAOCMENNEOYKIK 
20 KOYETEIMHCENTONOKAONX¥N 
MENNE AC KIKKOY €TI 
MHz TON GKAON ¥ N 
APATAOYETI 
HNIAOC 
25 YETEl 
£3>XAON 


Kaotos dts tod Tlavea éri- 
pnoev Tov dydov * p, 
Kparepos Avdiou ériun- 
cev Tov dxdov * p. 








wWweiad 
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*AmroAn(0)d0T0s Myjvidos 

Mé8axos ériunoev tov dydov * v. 
Mjjus rpls Medrioao- 

pryou ériunoev Tov 

dxrov * oe ’Arronnd- 

10 doTos Sis ’AmroAX@- 

viov MidAdXakos érét- 


oO 


pnoev Tov dydov ¥ p. 
Mijvs ’AroAXodoTOv 
MAaAXaxos Ké avtos é- 

15 tipnoev Tov dyrov * v. 
Mdpxos Myvidos Sis 
Lardpasos ériunoev 
Tov dydov * v. 

"Arranros Mevvéou Kik- 

20 Kxov érelunoev Tov dxrXov ¥ v. 

Mevvéas Kixxov éri- 


pnoe Tov d«rov ¥ v. 
6 Seiva LplapdySou éri [unoe Tov 


bydov ¥ .... [0 detva M]yjvid05 
25 rod deivos] éred [unoe Tov 
éyrov [*... 
Side C. 


IHNICMENANAPOY MAPK 
ETIMHCENTONOXAON % KE 
X AATIXAPETWNNEAPKOY MIM, 
NEIANOYETEIMHEENTONOKAON 
5 KACTWPMHNIAOC MO 
AYKOCETIMHCENTONO 
XAONXPCOYPNOCCYM 
MAXOYKPATEPOYETE| 
MHCENTONOXAONXA 
10 ANTWNIOCMHNIAOC 
IBYPOYETEIMHCEN 
TONOXAONXNAHMHCMH 
|AOCKIBYPOYETEIMHCEN 
ONOXAONXKE 
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15 vHNICAIACKOYPIAOYBI 
CETIMHCENTONOXAON 
MENECOEYCAICDYPPOYETI 
MHCENTONOXAON XKE 
AAAYACMKNIAOCKAAAO 

20 A!IOYIOCAYTOYMHNICKAA 
OYETEIMHCENTONOXAON 
ONHCIMOCMHNIAOCMOAY 
KOCET HCENTONOXAON * K 
NTIOAA EOCKAIC 

25 1OCAYTOY 
TPICET! MHCANTONOX/ 

M}jves Mevavdpov Mapx[ou 

ériunoev Tov dydov * xe. 

Xa. Xapérwv Nedpxov Mel 

vecavou éTeiunoev Tov OKror |X... 

Kadotwp Myvidos Mo- 

AvKos ETimNoeY TOV O- 

yrov ¥ p. Lodpvos Lup 

feayou Kparépovu érei- 


Or 


Mnoev Tov Oxo * X. 
10 


— 


*Avt@vios Mijvidos 

K]:Bupou éreiunoev 

Tov dydov * v. Anpijs M)- 

vlidos KiBvpou éredunoev 

Tlov dydov * Ke. 

5 M]jus Atackovpisou Bilw- 
vols éTiunoev Tov GyXrov * .. 

Meveobeds dis Ddppou éri- 


— 
t 


Knoev Tov Gydov * KE. 

K]adavas M(%)vid0s Kada(v)o[v 
20 xJat 6 vids adtod Mis Kaéd[av- 

ov éreiunoev Tov dydov [%... 

"Ovnaoipos Myvidos Modv- 

Kos ét[elulnoev Tov dydov ¥ x. 

*"AlrorA[@ros .... €o0] «ali |o 
SS CR GOES. AG AHe Wes. 
Tpis étiunoav Tov dy[Aov *.... 

















10 
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Side D. 


MHNICAXIAAEOCE 


TIMHCENTONOXAONXN 
AXIAAEYCMHNIAOCMO 


YNFOYETIMHCENTONOXAOXN — sic 
€P MHCBKAAOYPKOYETI 
MHCENTONOXAONXA 
AIONYCIOCAICTOYBIPIIIN 
OCETIMHCENTONOXAONXK 
MENNEACAIONYCIOYMEN 
NEOYKIKOYETIMHCENTO 
NOXAON * A€ 
AHMOQWNAIONYEIOYETIM 
CENTONOXAONXKE 
MENNEACKAPTIOCA 
TIOAAWNEIOYEIC 
PEOCETEIMHCEN 

TON OXAON ¥ N 


Finis. 


Mis “Ayidréos €= 
Tiunoev Tov BxAov * v, 
"Ayirreds Mijvidos Mo- 
Uvyou éTiuynoev Tov Byro(v) ¥ v. 
5 “Epps B’ Kadoupxov éri- 
pnoev Tov dydov ¥ r. 
Atovicwos dis Tod Bip... 
os ériunoev Tov dyAov * K. 
Mevvéas Avovualov Mev- 
1( 


véov Kix(x)ov ériunoev T0- 
v dyndov * Xe. 
Anpodov Atovuaiou éripu{y- 
cev Tov dxrov ¥ Ke. 
Mevvéas Kapmros ’A- 
15 wodXwveiov ei[e]- 

péos ére(unoev 
Tov dydov ¥ v. 
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Side A, line 10. OYAAAPOY. So also, in an inscription at 
Tefeny, Collignon and Duchesne (Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. p. 58, 
l. 85), correct Schonborn’s reading (CLG. 4366w, 1. 56) 
OYAAAPOY to OYAAAPOY. 

C, line 15. AIACKOYPIAOY. Cf. Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. 
p. 254, 1. 21, 24. 

This large stone was standing, inverted and half-buried, in 
the grave-yard of Hei-ja, a village somewhat to the north of 
Tefeny. It had been seen both by Schénborn? and by Col- 
jignon.? Schénborn copied a considerable part of one side (A), 
beginning at line 7, and a few words on a second side (B), but 
did not observe that the stone was engraved on more than two 
sides. Collignon copied nearly the same part of the side A that 
Schinborn had done, beginning at line 12, but did not observe 
that the stone was engraved on more than one side. When the 
stone had been dug out, and set erect by the united efforts 
of the villagers, it proved to be closely inscribed on all four 
sides. 

The stone contains little except a list of subscribers with 
their respective contributions for some public purpose. Col- 
lignon (loc. cit. p. 257) conjectures that the money was dis- 
tributed amongst the people, but as the inscription opens after 
the invocation, "Aya@7 (Tvxy) (and some interpolated names) 
Tdewos . . . advéotnoev, the rest of the list seems to refer to 
contributions towards the expenses of erecting a statue. Mr. 
Hicks suggests that possibly the statue may have represented 
the dydos or people. 

Inscriptions containing similar long lists of names are of 
frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of Tefeny2 In many 
instances, as might be expected, the same names and com- 
binations of names occur on more than one inscription. 

Line 6, éwi mpoayovtwy x«.7.r. This title of a magistrate 
occurs on other inscriptions from this neighbourhood, but does 
not appear to be met with elsewhere.’ 


1 C.1.G. 4867. and Bull. de Corr. hell. pp. 2483—25°, 
2 Bull. de Corr, hell, ii. p. 255. Nos. 7—10, 12 (at Karamanli). 
3 Ch CLG. 4866. = Bull. de 4 Cf. Bull. de Corr. hell, ii. p. 250, 


Corr. hell, ii. p. 56, No. 1 (at Tefeny); 1. 8; p. 258, 1. 9. 
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SAZAK. 


No, 24.—Fragment in a wall. 


A. H. S. 
W. M. R. 
10 —sIXI 
NEIAOC 
EAENOY 
Ne?Xos 
“EXévou 


So Collignon. The lines, however, are complete at each 
end, instead of being fragments from the centre of the stone as 
represented by Collignon. 

HEI-JA. 
No, 25.—Fragment of a stelé, lying in graveyard. 


Inscription hastily and rudely scrawled. 


A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
MHNICAOYA-.A 
ETTOHCEMHNI 
AITWAAEATIW 


KATHMHTPIKAIAY sic 
5 TWKAITH' 


Mus AovrA[A]a 

érronae Majui- 

5: TO abeATO 

Kai) TH MNTpL Kai av- 
5 T@ Kai TH y[vvacKi 


KALJIK. 


No. 26.—Built into house of Bey. 
Relief of man on horseback, as on other inscriptions in this 


neighbourhood. Cf. No. 16. 


1 Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. p. 268, No. 17. 
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A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
J.R.S.S. 
Relief. | 

K WBEAAICAIC KwBerrs dis 

TOYATTH tov "Att 

TIOCEIAWNI Tlocesdouu 

ETTHKOW | emnnow 

5 €YXHN | 5 edyny. 





Cf. a similar inscription! in cemetery at Karamanli. Adyas 
Mijvidos Ardirolv] Ped ernx[d]@ Tlocesdav edyrjv. 


No. 27.—Small rude stone, about one foot high. 


J.R.S.S. 
A. H. 8. 
NOA WNIC 
ZAIITIAO 
YTWNIE | 
OANITOAO!I 
5 ONEYKHN © sic 


"A ]rrod[A Jovi0- 
¢ Act ITXo- 


> 
vtTwve E...... 


~ \ > / 
5D Tov evn. 


Mr. Hicks suggests ’E[m]: | (@)dv for the illegible epithet of 
line 3. 


1 Bull. de Corr. hell. ii. p. 178. 
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No. 28.—House of Bey. 


























JI-R.S.S 
W. M. BR. 
A. HLS. 
EMMENIAHC ’"Eppevidns 
APXONTOS | “Apxovtos 
ATEYKEYS1 ’Amrevxevs 
EM AA "Eyl meri |da 


UZ-BAGHCHE,. 
No. 29.—Base in graveyard—much weatherworn. 
A. H, 8. 
KACT WP 
NACK AIATAC 
OTTOC 
OIKAHCONOMOI! 
> IAT 
41M ICKEN 
Kdotwp [kai "E- 
vas kal” Aras 
Pao bie « 
ot KAn(p)ovopos 
Klatleoxevacay 
pv nels évjexev. 
"E]vas, compare remarks on No, 15. 5 


Or 


KALOWISLAR. 
No. 30.—Stone outside mosque. 


Defaced relief. Inscription below. 


TIOTTAIOCKOPNHAIOC 
ABACKANTOCKAIKOP 
NHAIATYXHMAPK W 

KAATIOYPNIWBIPPIW 
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5 EYTYXHTWYIWAY 

TWNKAIEATOIC 

MNHMHCENEKEN 

Ilocos Kopyj cos 

"ABdoxavtos cal Kop- 

vnria Tixn Mapxo 

Kandzroupvio Bippio 
5 Evruyh r@ vid ad- 

TOV Kal éa(v)TOIs 

bevnpns evexer. 

6. éatots. Cf. No. 15 (6), line 1, adrod. The form frequently 
occurs in inscriptions of the post-Augustan period. Cf. Meister- 
hans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 69. 


BELENLI (OLBASA). 


No. 31.—Stelé in front of mosque. The latter parts of the 


lines much obliterated. 
A. BS, 
W. M. R. 


NIKANAPOC 
MAPK WT 
IWK T 
KICE€, NK 
5 2 AIWTWYIW 
CIONAIATH 
I TPIZWN 
ECTHCAMN 
HMHC 7 


Nixavépos 
Madpxe t[@ v- 
wo x[é] TLatéa yuve- 
ki[«jé.... 
5 Ad@ To vie [Ke 
Kio(v)Ai[a] rH [@uya- 
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tpi Cov [av- 
éotnoa py- 
hens xlapw. 

Parts of the above are taken from Mr. Ramsay’s copy. 


IsTANOZ (ISINDA 2). 


No. 32.—Small stone, about two feet high, produced by a 
native. 

Beneath a rude relief apparently representing a female figure. 

EPMAICTPOC 
ONAOYOYTA 
TPIMNHMHC 
X APIN 
“Eppar(o)s Tpo(«) 
ovdov Ouya- 
Tpl pvrjpns 
yap. 

Cf. Tpoxovdas “Epuadov on an inscription from the supposed 
site of Cretopolis, published by Mr. Ramsay, Bull. de Corr. hell. 
vii. p. 268. See also CLG. 43679. 

Names in -cos are often thus contracted into -cs in late docu- 
ments, Cf. Keil, Specimen Onomatol. Gr. p. 78. 


No. 33.—In graveyard. 
The stone is broken in two, and the fragments are a little 
distance apart. 


W. M. R. 
A. H.S. 
AOYAIKOC AovArKos 
ANEAEYOEPOCL amrenevbepos 
ATTAAOYKAI ’"Artddou Kai 
KECTPOYKAIAA Kéotpou kai Aa- 
5 MOLCTOYTS2NIAA 5 pos(¢)ov tev Thu - 
TPNOCATTAAOY twvos “Attadov 


en Katéothnoe TH] v 
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[ aopov éauTo | 


KAIFYNAIKIMEAI kai yuvacki Merz- 
10 TINHKAIKOIPIAAH 10 rivy wat Korpidr 
THNENOEPAAYTOY TH mevOepa avtoo. 
EANAETISETEPOL ’Eev 8€ tus trepos 
BIACHTAIASCEI Bidontra dace 
THNOAEI XA TH wore. ¥ad 


ABv FarADIN YAILA (LAGBON). 


No. 34.—Large rock tomb, with sculptured lion, upon lid of 
sarcophagus. 


(a) On lid, 


W. M. R. 
A. H.S. 
<< er wey i) 
SPONGES. ake | | | | 
(b) On face of tomb. 
KAITH AENIEZON 
ECTAIENIC <TA O€TTI H 
5 TWEPFWTO FAVEPW ATW 
iMIEIW XB OKAITW AT 
ONMICO WTH 
¥XWPIO¥¥D 
1IAE€ TIBO¥AE ¥CC 
10 TAETIZWNET iF PAY 
Tous on. Ap Mes... [rv copov 
KaTeo|KevaceEV EavT@O 
Kat TH [yuvarki ...... "Arr b€ ovdlevi é£ov 


éotat €mio|eveyxerv 
5 TO Epy@ To [ T@| (epwtate@ [Ta 
pcio & BO' [kai TH Tore B] ' Kai to [lata 
tom lov wlcOw, 7H [dé 
? ‘ A ry / A Ul ’ 
yepovaia TH Kndopuévn Told ywpiov * 
eli dé te Bovre(d)o[@ aAXO 
10 tavd|ra éti Cav émriypayo. 


ets = 215, which by the era of Cibyra, is equal to 237 A.D. 
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ZIVINTKEWI. 


| No. 35.—On a stone lying by the side of a street, carved in 
a sunk panel. 


| HBOYAHKAIOAHMOS 
| ETEIMHECNMAPKONG 
| PIAANKIONAEAFLA 
TONKTIZTHNKAIGIAO | 
5 TTATPIN | 


*H Bovay Kai o dios 
éreiunoev Mapxov 
II\dvevov Aéreya 
\ , \ , 
TOV KTLOTHY Kai hiro- 
5 TaTpLV. 


For a similar decree in honour of the wife of this M. Plancius 
see No. 36. 


Line 3. Aéderya, cf. Strabo, Geog. 570. 


ZIVINTKEWI. 
No. 36.—Square pedestal, 4 feet high. 


HBOYAHK AIOAHMOS 
ETEIMHSENIOY 
AIANXAIAHN Y 
NAIKAMAPKOY * 

5 TIAANKIOYAEAETO 
=2PPONAKAIENAPETOI 

H Bovarh cai o Shpos 

éreiunoev "Tov- 

Alav XrAGnv yu- 

vaika Mapxov 

TIvaveiov Aédreyo[s 

coppova Kai évapeto[v. 


Or 


For M. Plancius, cf. No. 35. 
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No. 37.—Part of a small relief. The lower three-fourths of 
a female figure, closely draped. 
AIONYCIOCAIONYCIA 
AIAEIMNHETOYMNH 
MHEXAPIN 


Avovicwos Atovucia- 
du "Aetuvnotou pv7- 
wns xapw. 
ANDYA (ANDEDA). 
No. 38.—Inside mosque. An oblong marble slab. On top, 
a surface of polished marble with device a in the centre. 


Probably a Christian altar dedicated to Constantine and 
Helena. Cf. C.LL.G. 8742. 


On side A. H. 8. 
HH TVYATIOYKOCTANTINY HH 


KETICATIACEAENIC 
On front face 


EVI IAITTO}- Tg OMENYY 
AMI 
EH Tod dyiov Koortavtivouv HA 
Ké Tis dylas ‘Eréns, 
- "Kuyt Birdmo[u (K)opev(¢)ou 
"Aui[y 
Eiyy. Cf. CLG. 8863. 


FouLa (PoGLa). 


No. 39.—On a pedestal in the graveyard near Foula. 
ZWCIMOCKAI 
CA 
r 


ZLeoaipos Kal 
>> An 
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No. 40.—Architectural fragment in the graveyard at Foula. 


CMETAANOGPWITWNG 


4A ’ , 
.§ META AVOpOTrOY. 


No, 41.—Pedestal at entrance to the mosque. 


A. H. 
W. M. 
HBGYAHKAIOAHMOS 


ETEIMHZEENAYPHAI 
APMACTANTHNKAI 
TE* TIANMEAONIOS 
5 APTEMEOYSIYNAIKA 
ZSQDPONATE NOYES 
TOYTIPS2TEYONTOS 
1EPAZAM=NHNHPASBA 
TIALAOZTAMIOYPIH 
10 TAZTANAPXIAIPAZAMENWN 
KAITTANTATAETIITOYTOIS 
NENOMIZMENATIOIHEA 
=AN TONAEANAPI 
ANTAANESTHEENAYP 
15 APTEIMIANOSAIAEITPI 
ANOZAPTEIMAZOAM 
AYTHE 
“H Bovay Kai o dios 
éreiunoev ’Aupnri[av 
“Apu[aloray,[r] nv Kai 
Te[p]réav, Mé[d]or[T]os, 
5 ’Aptepéous yuvaixa 
aodpova, yévous 


TOU TMpwTEvoVTOS, 
€ 4 € a 
iepacapéevnv ‘Hpas Ba- 
, d 

otridos, Snuroupyy- 

10 cacav, apytatpacapévyp, 
Kal Tdavta Ta él TovTois 
VEVOMLE EVA TOLNTA- 


8. 
R. 
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cav. Tov &é avdpr- 
dvta avéotnoev Adp. 
15 ’Apreipiavos Acrectpe- 
avos ’"Apteipas o avn[p 
avrTis. 
For a defective copy of the first ten lines by Schénborn, see 
CLG. 43677. 
Line 10, dpyvatpacayévny. Compare a companion inscription 
from Foula, published by Mr. Ramsay, Mittheilungen, x. p. 335. 
Line 5, apysarpéws. 


KARIBTCHE. 


No. 42.—Square base in front of a house in the village. 
Small relief, of two figures. 


A. H.S 
AAMACTH/////OY  Aapas Ty......7 ]od 
OCAEITTIOINCEN ’Ocder (€)roinoev 
K AAAIOTHTSO Kadvory 1(00) ’O- 
CAEIHLFYNAKI = sic oder TH yuval(s)ai 
5 MN-M-CXAPIN pununs xdpuv, 
KAIEAYTQ Kat éavTo. 


Cf. Schénborn, C.I.G., No. 43677. 


KESTEL. 


No. 48.—In graveyard on hill, one hour to the north-east. 


HBOYAHK AIOAHM ‘H Bovry cai 6 dyylos 
€TEIMHCANT ‘OYAA éretunoav T'(aiov) Ovar- 
EPIONIOYAIANONIOYNOPA = épsov “IovAcavov "lovvopa 
HPWATONAEANAP qpwoa, ‘Tov Se avdplc- 

5 ANTAANECTHCENH 5 avta avéornoev 7 
MHTHPAYTOYAYP untnp avrov Aup* 
MAPKIAMHTPWN Mapxia Mntpov- 

sic AOYAHMHTPIOY (8)ov Anuntpiov 
PIAOCTOPFIACKAI dtdooropyias Kai 
01 MNHM HCXAPIN 10 pvnpns xapuv. 


H.S.—VOL. VIII. 
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SITE TO WEST OF GULDE CHIFLIK. 


No. 43.—Two large architectural fragments. 


(a) (2) 
MENANAPOLCTPS2IAOYTMAOYTS2NIKAIKC 7HEYXHNEKTS2 
NIAISSNANEOHKE 
Mévavépos Tpwirov Trodta cal Kopn edyny éx Ta- 
v idlwv avéOnxe. 


No. 44.—Rude late relief. Two figures. Line 5 is cut on 
the field of the relief. 
A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
WNKOAAINOCANEOH 
KETOYTOTONM-N-MEIO 
NAMMATHOYFATPIMN....C 
/ APINKAIEYNOIACTP 
5 EICEAYTHN 
viaked wv Koravos avébn- 
KE TOUTO TO <y> w<n>vnpEIo- 
vp” Appa TH Ovyarpi pr[rjpns 
yap Kai edvolas thls 
5 els EauT Hv. 


Line 5. Apparently a scribe’s blunder for €AYTON. 


No. 45.—Fragments of panel of a sarcophagos. 


W. M. R. 
A. H.S. 
a b 
KEM THNCOPON 
TAYTI AHPONO 
MOICO KOAOY 
OHCE! 


These two fragments may perhaps be fitted together thus 


[6 Setva avéOn- 
Kev THY Topoy 
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tavtn[v. Tots x]Anpovd 
pots ol vx a]xoXov- 
Once. 


Tots «Anpovopots x.7.r. a translation of the ordinary Latin 
formula, ‘Heredem non sequitur.’ ; 

Cf. Rev. Archéologique, N. S. xxx. p. 51, an inscription at 
Smyrna, Kal rodro 76 pynpuijov KrAnpovou o[d]« axorovOyoes. 


HADJILAR, 


No. 46.—Small sepulchral relief in wall of a fountain 
opposite the mosque. 


LQ OL! 
\/4 ENOItC 
r OYTA 
Relief. Three 


figures, 
TPIMNHM 
Zal[orpjos 
.. . €rolnc- 
fe... tH]Ovya- 
Tpl pvp 
[ns xapuv]. 
YARIKEWI. 


No. 48.—In graveyard. 









1 ABHN [Aovxiw Lemre ] 
OICNAPO! [ wi Leourpe ] 
KOI... [EvoeBei Mepriva- | 
ia socal : [xe kat Maprw ] 

. 20 senen , [ Avpyrl@ ’Avtwveive | 
iin [Y<Bacrtos peyioras| 
METAAWN P ApaBcxois | 
BACIAEWN 1 ’AdiJa8nr[e 


10 KAILOYAIA 





x ots Tap0- 
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AOMNH KoLS. [. cae II. 
MHTPIKA Lerripio 
CTPWN SS ¢ ee 


peyadov 
Bacirtov 
10 xat "lovdia 
Aopvn 
pentpt Ka- 
OTpP@y. 
The inscription was written between the elevation of Caracalla 
to the empire (198 A.D.) and that of Geta (208 A.D.). 
Cf. CLG. 4371. 


ELLES. 


No. 49.—In graveyard. 
[H Bovrn Kat o| 














[Siuos éreiunoar | 
ANTSINEINON "Avr@veivov 
MENNZOYNEIKE Mevvéov vewxr’- 
ZT ANAANAPS2 cavra avdpal v 
NAAHNOEMIAOS madyv O€ widos 
5 AON IAAHAZA 5 AovyiAAnas a- 
NOXPEHMAT&2N TO XONMATOV 
MAIMIAIOYAON M. Aiwidcov Aédv- 
COYTIPS2THS you mpwrns 
AXOEISHCTOY axOeians Tov 
10 K AIATS2NOOE 10 Kai aywvobe- 
TOYNOSAIA rovvtos dua 
BIOY Biov. 
YARISHLI. 


No. 50.—Square stone inscribed on its four faces, supporting 
one beam of porch of mosque. 
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A. H. S. 
W. M. R. 
Side A. 

1 NYNCOITTANTATEAEIAAIMWNKAIEIC 
OPOONOAHTE! TIPAZEICTIANTAKA 
TANOYNV-KETITPYXECEAYTON 

sic Z ETIITEY ZHCY TEAMEMITWCWNANETII 
5 OYMEIC 
SideB. 
iCKAIAMHXA iCit1OCA 


JYAHNHNITPACCEICOEOCOYKEAAAAANAMEINON 
EINONAEEICEPINEPXECOAIKAIAT WNAAIKHNAE 
rrra IASAAKTIZEICNPOCKENTPATIPO 

10 NTIAKYMATAMOXOEICOIXOYNENIIEAATE! 
HTEICMHCITEYAETINPAZINGOYCOIXPHCI 
ONECTIOEOYCBIACACCOAIAKAIPWC 
~AATT IAGMHAECYDPIK TANOEIMHAAN 
TIAAAIMONOCEPXOYEMANTADPONEINOYOE 

15 TAPONHCIMONECTINATIAYTOYSOYAOAON 
HNCTEIXEICKEPAOCTICOIECTINATIAY THC 


Side A, 


Noy ool mavta teret Saipor Kai eis 
> \ e Lal , / 
opOov odnyet.  Updkews mwavta xa- 
TA voov, pnKéTL TPdYE TEAVTOD. 
> 4 4 > / e x > 
Emutred(E)n od te auéurrtas ov av émi- 
5 Oupeis, 
Side B. 


-s Kal aunyalva 
BlovAny iv mpdaces Oeds odK €d* GX’ avdpewvov. 
Alewvor &é eis Epi Epyer Oar Kal ayava, Sixny Sé, 
/ / / \ / \ 

yyy® '¢ Aaxriters pos xévtpa, mpo[s 
10 ajvria cipata poxGeis. ¢ “lyOdv év meraye 
E]nreis, un orredde te mpakiww: § OF cou ypior- 
Lov €ott Oeods Budcar<a>Oar axaipas. 
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ylaayy’ 18'S Mndé ov ppixra voe pnd av- 
tia Saipovos épxov. ¢ Ildvra ppoveiv obOelv 


15 yap dvncipov éotw a’ adtod, ¢ od8 od0v 


17 


20 


25 


30 


A / /, , ‘3 > > > a 
nv TTELYVELS, Képdos TL ool €oTiY AT AUTNS. 


Side C. 
NOAONOPMACOAIKAI 
&CEIN uncut CCCCC uncut 


AMBAINEOYMEAAEIC COIECTAIAM 
ON OPONT APCOIOPAMCINONMETA 
TAAEECTAIGTONTEDOLON 
NONTAAEOPACE]I 


Side D. 


YCCAOEAEICTIPAZEICEYPHLEICOCCA ... MNA 
ENXEIPIZENEOAPCHCACTIANTECTINETOIMA 
HCYXABOYAEYOYKAICOIGEOCHT EMONE YE]! 
Preece KA 

EICIKAAAITIPAZEICCTIEYAECEXPHMOCOAAYAA 
EK DEYZHE APNOYCOYXAAETIHCITANTWNAE 
KPATHCCIC¢KAITONAAWMENONENZENIHW 
PHHZEINOEOCAYAA 


Side C. 
TH |v od0v oppacbat Kai 
+ COED. coos’ 
dpBawve ob pérrers, [705 yap] vou éorat ap- 
eivov. Gpeivov meta 
4 a 
Tabe €otat. 
Side D. 


"Oloca Oérers mpakers, ebpyoes boca [pept]uva[s. 
"Ev yxerpl, [E]éve Oapojoas, mavt’ éotiv Eroupa. 
"Hovya Bovrevou rai cou Oeds tyyepovever. 

yyyes’ Ko’ 
Eiol xarai rpakes: oreddé ce ypn(o)uos 08 avd. 
"Exgevé&n yap votcou yarérns, mavtov bé 
Kpatnalelis. Kat rov aropevor év Eevin (y)o- 
pn Hkew Beds avd04. 
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In Arundell’s time, the stone stood against a wall, and he 
could only copy sides 4 and D# 

Side C is very much defaced, and difficult to read. 

For a series of yr@pmat povdotiyor (in iambics) very similar 
to this, cf. CLG. 4310, addenda. 


No. 51.—In graveyard. 
A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 
1 ETOYCCIOMHNOCAPTEMICIOYLCYPO 
CAPTEMQNOCKAIMYPCINHNANAC 
2 ATIOAEIZAMENOYAIATHCNEOTHTOLCTEAE 


|OYTTPOLCTTANTAHOHKAIQYCLI NANWETTIAH™ 


1 "Etovs o16’, ptvos "Aptrepiciov, Ldpos ’Apréwovos 
Kat Mupoivyn Navas ....... 
2 atrodevEapévov Sia Tis veotntos TeAelov mMpos 
4 ” \ 4 > / 
mavta On Kai pvow, a(v)emiAjo[TOUV...... 


These two lines, which are incomplete on the right, are 
inscribed on a large architectural fragment, doubtless the cornice 
of a heroon, erected by Syrus and Myrsine to their son (?), 
whose name is lost. dvem/dAnaTos is given by Liddell and Scott, 
as used by Aristaenetus (450 A.D.) in the sense of ‘never to be 
forgotten.’ One would expect avemvAnjrrou, ‘blameless,’ reading 
the inscription: dmodeEapévou dia tis veorntos Tedelov pos 
mavta, 70n Kat diow averiAnmrov ; but the stone hardly admits 
this reading. o16’ = 219 = 135 AD. 


KAYADIBI. 





No. 52.—Sarcophagos in main street of village. 
A. H.S. 
EATIICAA¥ALIC 
MHNIAITPOOIMDYS 
> FA¥K¥TATWANAPI 
KAIEAYTHTHNCO 
POINKATECKEYACEN 


1 Arundell, Disc. in Asia Minor, ii. p. 116; C.1.G. 3956 6. 
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"Edmis ’AX0(d)os 
Myvide Tpodipwou 
yAuKuTat@ avepl 
Kal éavTh THY co- 
pov Katecxevacer. 


No. 53.—Stelé built into a house in the Bazaar. 





A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 


ENACTIOMIAIOY 
CYMKAITIOTIAI 
OCAICKAIMHNIC 
OIAAEADOIANEC 
THCANTOICIONI 
€YCIMMHMHCXAPIN 


”Evas Iozddov 
yuvn Kat Tomdu- 
os Sis cal Mis 
ot adedgol avéo- 
THOaY TOLS YyouL- 
edo pyneNs Kaptv. 


"Evas, cf. No. 15. 


No, 54.—On a small altar, lying in the Bazaar. 


W. 
AIEIKAIVAPI 
Atel Kaicapu. 


A. H. 
M. 


8. 
R. 


No. 55.—Built into a house adjoining the Bazaar. 
A. H.S. 


MHTHP 
MNT Hp. 


No. 56.—Built into a house at corner of Bazaar. 


In part 


concealed; but the missing parts were communicated by a 
Greek living in village. 
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OYCTAO 
MOCIFTOYTIATIIOY 
YACEAYTWKAITHIY 
NAIKIAYTOYAYP‘'AMAMIAZWCI AM 
TOANTEION 




















“Erjovs TAO’ 
Tpodi]uos y' tod Iamiov 
Kateoke|vace (€)avT@ Kal TH yu- 
\ > a A > + ” ’ Z, / 
vaikt avtod Avp: “Appula Zwoipou 
> 2 a 
5 To avyeiov. 


TAO’ = 339 = 255 AD. 


No. 56a.—Built into a house in the Bazaar. 
A. H.S. 
APTEMWNITOAC 
NOCK AMMIAC 
CFYNHAYTOYTPO 
KONAATWTEKNW 
5 PIAOCTOPIFIACKAI 
MNHMHCENEKEN 
PIAWNANAPONIKOY 
ETTOIHCEN 
’"Aptéuorv Tord u- 
w|vos x[al] "Appias 
9] yuvn adtod Tpo- 
Kovda TO TéEKVD 
5 didoatopyias Kal 
pvynpns evexev. 
Pirwv ’Avdpovixov 
érroinaev. 
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No. 57.—Built into a wall near the Bazaar. 


A. H.S. 
W. M. R. 





XEPETETTAPOAEITAI xEpeTe mapodectas 





| 
Relief.—A man on | 
horseback, and a | 
small figure in | 
front. | 


| 
| 
| 


{2 ORR eraleete te | 
AYPEIPHNAIOCEIC | A]vp: Eipnvaios eio- 
TPATIWTHCECTPA TpaTLWTHS eoTpa- 
TEYCETOENAOZWC | Sic revoero évddkas. 
TIOAAOYCWAECEN 5 modXovs wreev. 
CTACAIAXIPWNETE atas Sia yipwy éTe- 
AEYTHCENENAY AevTnoev ev Av- 
KIAAIMAAYPOICE] xia Aipupors e- 
AIWOANATWOI Sip Oavatw. Oil a- 
A€ATIOIAYTOY SeAmrot avd 
TIATTIACKAITEIMA Tamias cai Terp- 
IACO!ATIOAAW | as ot Amro\No- 
NIOYTOYCYPIXE | viov tod Lupexi| os 

[ avéatnoav pvr wns | 

[xdpev. | 








Line 4, éotpateucero, cf. No. 10, line 10, jpyacero. Line 2, 
eiotpatiwtns. An example of the introduction of a vowel 
before a double consonant [cf. Ismir = Smyrna, etc.]. So 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, iv. p. 26, Ilotpati@tov. 

The meaning seems to be that Eirenaeus slew many of his 
enemies, and finished by dying himself in hand-to-hand combat. 
I have failed to find any special warfare in which this veteran 
met his death. Lycia had been made a Roman province by 
Claudius, on account of intestine quarrels, and it doubtless 
remained a very wild region. 
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(NoTE.) 


WitH reference to the plate and the amphora with represen- 
tations of the Judgment of Paris, published in the last number 
of the Journal, Professor Milani, Director of the Museo Greco 
Etrusco at Florence, kindly sends me the following note :— 

‘Il piatto fu di me acquistato pel Museo di Firenze insieme 
con tutta la collezione Spannochio Sergardi di Cortona e so 
esattemente di esso proviene dagli scavi fatti presso I’ ipogeo di 
Camucie. Riguardo all’anfora, essa entrd nel Museo insieme 
con molti altri vasi a f. n. (corinzi ed attici arcaici) e vasi di 
bucchero trovati dieci o dodeci anni or sono alle Pescie 
Romana.’ 

By some mistake I had understood Professor Milani to say 
the provenance was unknown, 


JANE E, HARRISON. 





VASES REPRESENTING THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE, 1886-1887. 















EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE, 1886—1887. 


\ Tue following list enumerates the chief places in Greece where 
} archaeological investigations are now, or have very recently been 
carried on, namely, Athens, Pirzeus, Eleusis, Oropus, Thoricus, 
4 Sicyon, Mycenz, Ptoos, Elateia, Orchomenos, Dimini near Volo, and 
in the islands of Delos, Thasos, and Cephalonia, to which Tiryns, 
Olympia, and Epidaurus should be added, although at these places, 
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for the present, the works have been discontinued. . There is also 
the expectation that the French examination of —— will be 
shortly resumed. 

In Athens very important results have been obtained. First in 
interest is the ancient temple on the Acropolis which, although 
some of its foundations were visible even in 1845, has been practi- 
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cally discovered and the discovery energetically followed up by 
Dr. Dérpfeld. The position of the temple is shown on the sketch- 
plan (fig. 1) which accompanies this paper. A careful plan of the 
site and the foundations, and a description, has been contributed by 
Dr. Dérpfeld to the Mitthetlungen in the first part for 1887 (see 
p. 337, and plate). A plan of the restored temple is given by him 
in the Antike Denkmaeler of the Kaiserlich Deutsch. Archaeol. Institut, 
band 1, 1887. 

I have not yet been able to devote sufficient time to go into the 
architectural evidence of the restoration which Dr. Dérpfeld has 
made from a diligent combination of scattered fragments found in 
the Cimonian wall and various parts of the Acropolis, and which 
he also supports by ingenious references to passages in the ancient 
writers ; but I cannot but think that much will have to be con- 
sidered before a final judgment can be passed on the exact restoration 
or history of this temple. It is, however, a most reasonable 
supposition that most of the archaic sculptures recently found were 
contained in it. 

A very important discovery is that of the Calchotheke near the 
Propylaea, and towards the north-east. It seems to have been built 
earlier than the Propylaea of Mnesicles, and to be founded on walls 
of a still older structure, apparently those of a large cistern ; for a 
drainage channel connected with the older structure has been solidly 
filled up by its walls, An inscription having reference to the 
Calchotheke was found in the excavations, and two bronzes in its 
immediate vicinity. 

The true access to the grotto of Aglauros has been found where 
marked on the sketch-plan, so that the stair-case a little to the east 
of it, which, though itself evidently of more recent construction, had 
generally been thought to follow the old direction, has been proved 
to be of Turkish or medieval work. 

Around the Erechtheum the ground has been almost entirely 
ransacked and the rock exposed to view. This operation has been 
rewarded by the discovery of the archaic statues which have become 
so famous, and by the discovery of some foundations of buildings, 
of one especially of great solidity, as the sketch-plan will show, and 
others of a slighter and domestic character. There are also a few 
remains which will merit careful study, due west of the Erechtheum 
in the place where probably the Arrhephori had their dwelling. In 
the Ephemeris Archaiologike of 1886, p. 73, is an account by Cavva- 
dias of the archaic sculptures, and also in the Practica of 1886, 
p. 11. The exposure of the back of the Acropolis wall to the north 
and north-east of the Erechtheum, where the wall rests upon drums 
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of marble columns, shows that the lower courses were constructed 
in great haste, whilst above them a wall of very carefully squared 
and jointed masonry was subsequently erected. It is into the 
latter that the entablatures of the original Parthenon (as I still 
must hold, notwithstanding Dr. Dérpfeld’s desire to attribute them 
to his ‘ancient temple’) have been inserted. The appearance of 
these lower courses seems therefore to confirm the theory of their 
Themistoclean construction during the crisis so well-known. 

A very deep excavation has been made at the south-east angle of 
the Parthenon, nearly forty-feet below the upper step of the temple. 
The architectural results obtained have been the recovery of some 
very curious materials—fragments of pre-Persic architecture—some 
of which must have belonged to the ancient temple, and others no 
doubt to the earlier Parthenon as well as to other buildings. One 
fragment is remarkably curious, namely of poros stone, apparently 
the drum of a column with twenty or twenty-four Doric flutes 
covered with the usual fine stucco of the early period: but the 
flutes twine spirally up the column—an arrangement with which 
we are familiar in very late Roman work, but which seems to be a 
solecism in Greek architecture of an early period : and this fragment, 
found in company with pre-Persic remains, was certainly thrown 
into the place where it was found at least as early as the time of 
Pericles. One of the architectural fragments is of a Doric cornice 
fully coloured, in which the guttae stand out white, having been 
formed of white stone and inserted into the mutules like so many 
pegs. Some pieces of sculpture were also found which are preserved 
in the Museum. 

Near the extreme east end of the Acropolis some walls of a large 
building have long been visible. The site has now been cleared and 
some marble fragments of columns have been found, and of a cornice 
with extremely peculiar mouldings. The execution, however, shows 
it to be a work of the best period. This building abuts against a 
portion of very ancient walling of polygonal masonry which formed 
once the outer defence of the Acropolis ; filling up a weak place in 
the rock. This wall has been laid open on both sides. 

All the above-named works have been undertaken at the cost of 
the Athenian Archaeological Society. In the lower town, under the 
auspices of the German Archaeological School, search has been made 
for the ancient Agora in the valley or rather gentle slope lying 
between the Pnyx and the Temple of Theseus, Nothing of any 
importance has been discovered excepting that in the part of the 
excavation nearest the Pnyx an enormous depth of earth had to be 
removed ; which seems to have been washed down by the rains 
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from the Pnyx itself, confirming an opinion which had already been 
advanced by an American archaeologist, that originally the Bema 
of the Pnyx was the centre of a theatre-shaped cavea which was 
upheld by the wall of massive stones, of which part still exists, but 
which was originally very much higher than at present. 

Also, in the Dionysiac Theatre, an excavation conducted by the 
Germans has exhibited a wide and deep channel resembling a drain 
in front of the lowest row of seats and concentric with them. 
Similar channels have been found in other theatres, for instance, 
Epidaurus, Oropus, and lastly, Sicyon. At Epidaurus, however, the 
depth is not great. The very great area given to the section of 
this channel in the other instances is difficult to explain if merely 
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intended for the discharge of rain water; but it could also have 
been used in fine weather, and during the performance of a play, as 
an underground and concealed passage from one side of the stage 
to the other. 

At and around the temple of Jupiter Olympius a good deal has 
been done. An accidental cutting to improve the road on the 
north side of the Peribolus disclosed a portico of which the plan 
can be perfectly recovered, as well as the pedestal and base of its 
columns and antae, which formed a sort of Propylaea ranging with 
the east end of the temple. There was probably a similar portico 
westwards, but whatever existed there has been entirely cleared 
away. I give on fig. 2 a plan of this portico, which, from the style 
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of the architecture, may with the greatest probability be assigned 
to the time of Hadrian, It was never completely finished. Near 
it are the foundations of pedestals of statues and parts of the 
pedestals themselves with inscriptions upon them were found 
near them. 

Near to this portico as shown on the plan are the foundations 
of a building evidently of an earlier epoch, which are formed of 
segments of the drums of large columns unfluted and of poros stone. 
The diameter of one of them is not less than seven feet ten inches. 
It can hardly be doubted but that they are parts of Doric columns 
prepared by Peisistratus. An examination of the temple itself has 
shown that one of the isolated standing columns rests upon a pile 
of complete drums of similar material and diameter, and probably 
some of the other columns were supported in the same way. Some 
excavations for the purpose of determining the plan of the temple 
itself have been carried on by the Society of Dilettanti under my 
direction, and have resulted in proving that the temple was octa- 
style instead of decastyle, as generally supposed. The foundations 
have been much uprooted by the searchers for building stone in 
past times, but amply sufficient has been found for recovering the 
complete plan of Antiochus’ temple, and also some interesting 
particulars respecting the earlier foundations. It is remarkable, 
however, how very few fragments of the superstructure, excepting 
drums of the external columns, have been brought to light, and 
absolutely no sculpture. 

A little more clearance has been made in the interior of Hadrian’s 
stoa, where a fine Roman mosaic was discovered two years ago. 
See Practica, 1886. 

The Practica of 1886 gives a description, page 63, and also a 
plan, of the slips or docks of the port of Zea; and connected also 
with the Pireus is a paper in the Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique 
for 1887, p. 129, on the fortifications &ec., of the harbour, by 
M. Barnay. 

The most important investigation out of Athens has been that 
of the temple at Eleusis, see plan in Practica 1885 by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
and in the same volume is a description by the Ephor Philios who 
superintended the work ; p. 64. Since that year the whole of the 
Peribolus has been excavated, and a stoa and an apsed structure, 
which has been named the Bouleuterion, has been found between 
the church shown on the plan and the gate marked B, but little 
else of importance in that part. 

The most conspicuous objects in the interior of the temple itself 
are the shafts of columns four and a half feet in diameter of Eleu- 
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sinian stone, of some of which the lower drums are standing. These 
are marked on the plan by the numbers 1, 2, 3, &e. They seem to 
belong to a comparatively late period and to be of Roman construc- 
tion. The traces of the pre-Persic temple, which are marked in red 
colour on the plan, can be very clearly made out. It did not, 
however, occupy much more than one quarter of the area finally 
covered, and there are also evident traces of a subsequent recon- 
struction; in which perhaps the columns of the pre-Persic temple 
may have been re-used ; which extended the building considerably 
towards the north-west: these are marked by the letter B on the 
plan. The great and celebrated work of Ictinus, by which the area 
of the construction which immediately preceded it was nearly 
doubled, is represented on the plan by three square spaces in the 
lower left-hand corner of the plate, where solid piers were found. 
These have been since covered up, but other traces of a corresponding 
size cut in the rock, which were subsequently discovered, are left 
in evidence. They occur in the continuation of the line 8 8” and 
in the parallel line passing through the 6 of the plan. The inter- 
columniation was upwards of twenty-eight feet, so that no doubt 
the architraves were of timber. Besides the above there are some 
traces sufficient to show that even the pre-Persic temple, referred to 
above, was not itself the original foundation. 

In the Lphemeris Archaiologike for 1886, p. 188, is printed a 
curious inscription, giving instructions to an architect ®/Aaypos 
relative to the supply of stone from Pentelicus, Aegina, Pireus, and 
the local stone of Eleusis for the use of the temple. 

Near the summit of the Acropolis of Mycene the Athenian 
Archaeological Society have found the remains of a_ building 
resembling that excavated by Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns, having a 
strong confirmation of a very early date, because a Doric temple has 
been founded upon a portion of the site, subsequently to the 
destruction of the older building. 

At Corinth the whole plan of the temple has been laid open and 
found to have been built upon foundation lines cut in the rock. 
The temple, shown on the accompanying fig. 3, was peculiar, having 
been distinctly double ; with entrances and pronai both east and 
west. A careful plan by Dr. Dorpfeld is given in the first part 
of the Mittheilungen of 1887, and there is a description, also by him, 
at page 297 of the preceding number. I took the levels of the 
western stylobate of this temple, and of the contiguous portion of 
the south flank, and found that a curvature had been given to the 
horizontal lines amounting to a rise in the centre of the front 
of ‘070 feet (not quite Z of an inch) in a length of about seventy 
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feet, or one part in 1000. This was probably one of the earliest 
experiments in this direction. Afterwards it was found desirable 
to make the ‘adjection,’ as Vitruvius calls it, more considerable, 
In the Parthenon it is one in 400. There was a corresponding rise from 
the south-west angle towards the east extending a short distance 
along the flank: but the general line of the flank appears to be 
level. In this respect the temple resembled that of Neptune at 
Paestum. 

The work of the Athenian Archacological Society has been very 
successful at Oropus. A plan of the Ampbiareum in the Practica 
of 1885 shows what had then been found. During the last autumn 
a very important extension of the excavation has been made to the 
right hand of what is there shown, and extremely interesting 
remains of a theatre has been discovered. Some account of this 
has been given in the Mittheilungen of 1886, p. 328. By these 
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Fic. 3.—PLAN OF TEMPLE AT CORINTH: SCALE 1 : 350. 


excavations a considerable portion of the Proscenium with small 
Dorie columns, still erect, has been found, together with the 
orchestra and with five chairs for the dignitaries level with it. The 
actors also were clearly on a level with the orchestra, 

A drain channel similar to that at the Dionysiac Theatre at 
Athens has already been noticed. Two valuable inscriptions were 
found on friezes lying outside the Proscenium wall recording that 
one of the Agonistae built the Proscenium and the Pinakes, and 
another, which belonged to the outer architrave, refers also to some 
donor. The two are :— 

a |T QNOOETHEASTOTTPOSK ENIONKAITOYSTTIN| axas 
THNEKHNHNKAITAOYPQ| ara 

The grooves in the stone between the columns of the Proscenium 
for inserting the Pinakes still remain in their original places. The 
cavea has not yet been excavated. 

T 2 
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Neither at Olympia nor Tiryns has anything fresh been done 
recently. During the autumn a Roman structure of no particular 
interest was found at Epidaurus, but the workings there were 
shortly discontinued. 

At Orchomenos Dr. Schliemann has further explored the domed 
building resembling the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz, and two 
other similar structures have been found; one in Mazarakata of 
Cephalonia ; and the other at Dimini near Volo, where the Athenian 
Archaeological Society have also found some very curious gold 
ornaments. 

The researches of the French Archaeological School are being 
continued at Delos, where the general plan of the temple of Apollo 
and of the sacred Temenos has been established. A plan by 
M. Nenot has been published in a work entitled Les Archives de 



































Fic. 4.—SKETCH-PLAN OF THEATRE AT SICYON. 


Vintendance Sacrée & Delos, par Théophile Homolle, Paris, 1887. 
Also at Ptoos the site of the temple of Apollo has been found, 
together with some good specimens of painted architecture, as well 
as the sculpture of which full accounts have been given from time 
to time in the Bulletin, but there is much difficulty in exploring 
these ruins completely ; owing to the Byzantine and other more 
recent buildings which occupy the site. 

The work at Elateia has also been prosecuted diligently, and the 
last number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, page 39, 
contains a very full and interesting account of the researches on 
the temple of Minerva Cranaia. 

The French archaeologists have lately obtained leave from the 
Greek Government to resume their explorations at Delphi, dis- 
continued since 1881. 
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The Committee of the American School have excavated at Thoricus 
a theatre, which is in many respects remarkable. The plan of the 
cavea is not, as usual, the segment of a circle, but more of an 
elliptic shape, and of rather irregular curvature. It was evidently 
a rough and provincial work. A small temple, probably of Bacchus, 
opens directly upon the scena. 

The Americans have also commenced operations at Sicyon with 
very promising results ; the primary object being the theatre. It 
occupies a large area, but it would be premature to give dimensions 
or any definite particulars. I am enabled, however, to give a rough 
sketch-plan showing what the excavations have already pointed out. 
Fig. 4. 

Mr. Theodore Bent at Thasos has discovered a Roman triumphal 
arch and some pieces of sculpture. One of these, representing 
Hercules and the Lion, he considers to be the work of a good period. 
He has also found some inscribed pedestals. 


F, C. PENROSE, 
April 22, 1887, 
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SCULPTURE AND EPIGRAPHY, 1886-1887. 


THERE are two directions in which there has been much good work 
to report from Greece during the last few months ; the discovery 
of new antiquities, and the arrangement and exhibition in accessible 
places of those which were known before, the whole now profiting 
by the able direction of M. Cavvadias. All students of archaeo- 
logy will be glad to hear that the excellent principle has been 
adopted of bringing together all the most important sculptures now 
on Greek soil in the new Central Museum at Athens: the only 
considerable exception will be in the case of the Olympian dis- 
coveries, for which a fine Museum has been built upon the spot. 
It is thus possible now for archaeological travellers to study the 
art treasures found upon any site in Greece at their leisure, while 
living comfortably at Athens : they will then be free, when travelling 
in other districts, to devote their attention to those questions of 
architecture and topography that can only be studied upon the 
sites themselves. In accordance with this principle, many sculptures 
from various sites have been brought to the Athenian Central 
Museum ; and the arrangement of that Museum is now rapidly 
progressing, Among well-known works now exhibited there may 
be mentioned the heads of two heroes and the boar from the 
pediments of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, which we know 
to have been designed by Scopas; the archaic statues from Delos, 
including that dedicated by Nicandra, and the pedestal of Archer- 
mos, with the winged figure that high authorities now refuse to 
associate with it ; and the statues found in the Greek excavations 
at Epidaurus before 1884, notably the pedimental figures of mounted 
Amazons, &ec. Other and more recent discoveries have also been 
brought to the Museum; but these must be mentioned rather 
among the new results of excavation. 

While we are expressing our gratitude to the authorities for 
thus faciliating the study of the objects in their charge, it may 
be as well to refer to one thing that does much to impair the 
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enjoyment that students and lovers of Greek art can now gain in 
the Central Museum. The pedestals and the large frames in 
which the most beautiful of the Attic grave reliefs are set are con- 
structed of wood: and over its surface the brushes of a gang of 
those workmen who produce imitation marbling of the most gaudy 
description have been allowed to run riot. The result may be 
better imagined than described. It is obvious that it thus becomes 
impossible to duly appreciate the effect of the simple and delicate 
work that is surrounded on every side by these unsightly frames. 
Surely better pedestals might as easily have been obtained in the 
land of marble ; or at least the wood might have been painted a 
neutral and inoffensive colour. It would be easy even now thus to 
restore a possibility of undisturbed appreciation to the works 
preserved in this unrivalled collection. 

The Acropolis Museum is rapidly filling, though it receives only 
the objects found on the spot. It has also been arranged now in 
such a way that one can easily see and enjoy the most interesting 
works it contains. The largest hall is occupied by the statues found 
in February, 1886. 

At Olympia no fresh excavation is being made, but the working 
up of the abundant material already found is still being vigorously 
carried on. Professor Treu is in charge of the work on the spot. 
An important acquisition to our knowledge of the topography is an 
inscription, proving that Herr Bitticher was right in identifying 
the south-west building as the Leonidaum. The building of the 
great Museum is now practically finished; it contains, as well as 
smaller rooms and galleries, a great hall, large enough to contain 
in their full length the pediments of the temple of Zeus. Here the 
German sculptor, Herr Griittner, is employed in piecing together 
and erecting in their proper position all the statues and fragments 
that have been found. The arrangement adopted for the originals 
is that advocated by Prof. Curtius, which is certainly the most 
harmonious and imposing, whatever may be the technical arguments 
for and against it. The metopes are also being pieced together, in 
many cases out of a great number of fragments. The Hermes of 
Praxiteles is not yet finally put together and erected : but in choos- 
ing a position for this statue, due care will be taken that the light 
shall, as far as possible, fall upon it in the same way as in its 
original position in the Heraeum—a consideration that will be 
appreciated by all who have seen the wonderfully soft and delicate 
modelling of its surface. 

The new discoveries of the past year are already in part known, 
for some of them are of such importance and interest that they 
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could not long remain in obscurity. Many sites have contributed 
their share, but it is the Acropolis that has yielded the richest and 
most varied results: these are now mostly in the Acropolis Museum. 
Two very archaic works there exhibited may perhaps be mentioned 
here, though, having been known since 1884, they do not take their 
place among new discoveries: for their extreme importance as the 
earliest specimens of pedimental grouping is hardly yet recognised. 
It is pointed out indeed in a paper by Herr Studniczka in the 
Mittheilungen d. deutsch. Inst. of 1886, but with a criticism that seems 
hardly convincing ; the relief, though low in one of them, is well 
rounded, and does not seem to show any trace of wood technique. 
This pediment in low relief (one and a half inches) represents the 
fight of Heracles and the Hydra: the fitting of the design to the 
space is excellent. Iolaus has a chariot, in which the fastening of 
the yoke is very clear and interesting. The other pediment, of a 
relief varying from six inches in the middle to four inches at the 
sides, represents the struggle of Heracles with the ‘old man of 
the sea.’ 

The statues found in February, 1886, have already received so 
much attention that it is not necessary to again describe them here. 
They exhibit specimens not only of the Attic school, but of two 
others—of what it is difficult to decide. Their number has been 
increased by the discovery, on March 10, 1887, of another similar 
statue, of Attic type: though less advanced than many in drapery, 
its treatment of face seems in some ways to fill the gap between the 
earlier and the most advanced of those before known. This statue 
was found almost immediately when the level was reached at which 
its fellows had been discovered : but now the whole neighbourhood 
has been nearly cleared, and there seems little hope of any more 
for the present. 

Several recently discovered fragments have been with considerable 
ingenuity and probability explained by Herr Studniczka (Mitth. d. 
deutsch. Inst. 1886), as coming from a pediment representing a 
gigantomachy: several are limbs of conquered giants; the most 
important is the upper part of the body of Athena, with an aegis 
splendidly decorated with red, white, and blue scales. On this has 
been fixed the well-known archaic head of Athena found before on 
the Acropolis. But its connexion is hardly incontestable. 

Two other statues, which formed part of the great find of 
February, 1886, call for notice. One of these is a winged Nike, in 
rapid motion, and is a most interesting study of floating drapery, 
though often inadequate. On the whole it is the most advanced 
piece of work in this direction that was found: unfortunately the 
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head is lost. The other is a great contrast ; it represents a nude 
horseman. The treatment of the man’s body is very curious. The 
outlines of the muscles, both in front and behind, are most carefully 
drawn, by incised lines ; but are hardly modelled at all. The work 
in the horse is much better, the chest, in particular, being very finely 
modelled. 

One of the best preserved specimens of coloured sculpture yet 
remains to be noticed—the fragments of a Phrygian archer clad in 
a tightly-fitting dress, which is divided in a lozenge-shaped pattern, 
and brilliantly coloured. 

Bronzes have also been found ; two or three to the north-east of 
the Propylaea, whence some think this the probable site of the 
Chaleotheca. Some of these are of great interest. One is a small 
head that recalls in type that of the Apollo of the Olympian pediment. 
Another, of a bearded and once helmeted warrior, is distinctly 
Aeginetan, and in connexion with the names of Aeginetan artists 
found on the Acropolis seems to afford a proof of close artistic 
relations between Aegina and Athens. The age of the inscriptions, 
in the Attic alphabet, precludes the possibility of their importation 
from Aegina after the Athenian conquest. 

Another most interesting small bronze was found last month in 
the excavations to the north of the Erechtheum : it is fifteen inches 
high, and represents Athena, unhelmeted, but clad in chiton and 
aegis. Its construction is very peculiar. It is nearly flat, and con- 
sists of two bronze plaques worked in very low relief and then 
fastened together ; the feet, the right arm, and the left wrist are 
worked almost in the round. Both sides were gilded. The right, 
which represents the body about three-quarter face, is the best 
preserved ; on the left, which is consequently three-quarters back 
for the body, the aegis hangs lower down, as is usual. On both 
sides alike the face is exactly in profile. The work is extremely 
careful and delicate, of the finest archaic style, the forms of an 
exaggerated slimness. It is difficult to conjecture for what purpose 
this bronze was used: a hole in the top of the head and several 
remains of nails or attachments elsewhere seem to show it was part 
of the ornamentation of some richly-decorated piece of furniture, 
perhaps a tripod : both sides must have been visible, though probably 
the right was meant to be seen more clearly. 

Near the Erechtheum there has also been found, at a depth of 
half a metre, a life-size marble head: it certainly belongs to the 
period after Alexander the Great, to whom its likeness is con- 
siderable. 

Together with the statues upon the Acropolis have been found 
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numerous inscriptions: especially interesting are those containing 
the names of artists, which already make a supplement to Loewy’s 
invaluable collection desirable. Most are probably Attic, for instance 
Euenor (three times), Antenor (the sculptor of the original tyranni- 
cides), Eleutherus, Philo, &c. ; Thebades seems Boeotian. Other 
foreign artists’ names are well known to us; such as Onatas and 
Theodorus ; Archermos of Chios also occurs in an inscription, the 
alphabet of which differs greatly from that used in the Delian 
dedication of Archermus ; it seems then that not he, but a local 
stone-cutter, is responsible for the strange forms we find on his 
Delian basis. Some of the inscriptions referred to have been 
published in the "Edypepis “Apy for 1886: so also has a list of 
dramatic victories dating from the latter part of the fourth 
century, recording among others the year when Aeschylus won 
with the Agamemnon. 

Elsewhere in Attica the interest has chiefly centred in the plan 
and architecture of the buildings discovered. At Oropus an inscrip- 
tion has been found containing regulations as to the management 
of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus. At the temple of Apollo Ptoos in 
Boeotia the French excavations, conducted by M. Holleaux, have 
found some most valuable statues ; these have been brought to the 
Central Museum. They throw considerable light on early Boeotian 
art. As they have all been published by M. Holleaux in the Bulletin 
de Corr. Hell. 1886-7, it is not necessary to describe them here : but 
one or two seem worthy of especial notice. The bottom of a édavov 
preserves -oros, half an artist’s name, and the form éo/Fy‘e, similar 
to which one is already known on the inscription of "Aroros or 
"Atwros of Argos. May this be an earlier member of the same 
family ? There are two almost perfect statues of the ‘ Apollo’ type, 
one inscribed, several other heads, and some small bronzes. Two 
of these are inscribed, one with Evyecrias avéOyxe 7 Iraréw (genitive, 
read ro[¢} Iroveo{«] by M. Holleaux); the other with a name K¢épos 
(which is known, and seems more probable than M. Holleaux’ Kédos.) 
Taken altogether, these discoveries rank only second to those of the 
Acropolis statues in their importance for the history of early art. 

The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society at Epidaurus 
have been resumed during the last year, and have again proved 
very rich in their yield. The inscriptions are only of Roman period, 
and do not seem to approach the interest of those previously dis- 
covered; but the newly-found statues, now all in the Central 
Museum, are numerous and important. They make an imposing 
list, arranged according to subjects. (‘Apy. AeAriov, October, 
December, 1886.) 
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Asclepius standing ; seven. One life-size, and a relief, representing 
Asclepius seated. 

Aphrodite ; four. One, life-size, represents the goddess standing, 
in a transparent chiton, and with a himation round her lower limbs; 
she wears a sword slung over her shoulder. 

Athena ; three. Two of these, though only of Roman period, are 
very interesting, as being extreme examples of the Aaovados type ; 
armed with shield and spear, the goddess rushes violently forward, 
stretching out her arm to incite her followers. 

Hygieia, with a snake wound about her body ; three. 

Nike ; a winged figure, with floating drapery, the breast half 
bare. 

Apollo ; a torso, of the sauroctonus type. 

Pan, on an inscribed basis. 

To these may be added other torsoes, heads, and fragments of 
statues, male and female. 

In the early palace on the top of the hill at Mycenae have been 
found some most interesting paintings, both on the walls and on 
the basis of the ‘Eorfa. The ground is usually a light yellow, the 
colours most used red, blue, and light and dark brown. On the 
walls the designs are mostly spiral and vegetable. The report that 
monsters have also been found similar to those spoken of by 
Prof. Milchhéfer in his Anfange der Kunst in Griechenand is true ; 
but pending their publication by their discoverer, M. Tzountas, I 
am not at liberty to give a description of them. The steps of the 
‘Eoria are decorated with a cymatium pattern, and with circles 
surrounded with dots, such as are often seen on early vases. 

For the date of the vases of Mycenae some new evidence has 
appeared. It was known that vases of similar types had been found 
in Egypt, but the record of their discovery was in no case preserved. 
I have received a letter from Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, now excavating 
with M. Naville at Tell-el-Yahudiyeh, twenty miles north-east of 
Cairo, in which he says: ‘I believe we have found some facts of 
importance bearing on the early Greek pottery. There are tombs 
here in the desert with shell-lamps like those of Naucratis (saucers 
with one side pinched in), pilgrim bottles of red ware with concentric 
circles, and Cypriote bottles like those of Nebesheh, and a two- 
handled vase with false mouth in the middle between the handles 
and spout at the side [a sketch is added, proving it to be of the 
typical Mycenae shape]. This is decorated with red bands round 
the vase. I cannot be certain whether these are native Egyptian 
or foreign, but I think they are twenty-sixth dynasty or earlier. 
They are distinct from a set of ninteenth dynasty tombs which also 
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give us a quantity of pottery. I hope this will be cleared up soon. 
Probably they should belong to mercenaries.’ 

If it be found possible to date this discovery accurately, the gain 
will be very great. In any case the evidence seems to tend against 
the extremely high antiquity now generally given by the best 
authorities to the Mycenaean vases, and to bring them nearer to the 
earliest historic times. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Bent are now exploring in Thasos. They 
seem not as yet to have come across any of the archaic sculptures 
or inscriptions for which the island seemed so promising a field. 
But the agora has been found, and a triumphal arch with an in- 
scription in honour (apparently) of Caracalla; if so, it gives him, 
in addition to his other titles, that of Pertinax, not hitherto met 
with on his inscriptions. In front of the arch were two bases. One 
of them held a statue, more than life size, which has been recovered, 
It is a female portrait, and on the basis is the following very 
curious inscription, calling Flavia Vibia Sabina pyrépa yepovoias, and 
stating that she was the first and only woman from all time that 
ever shared equally in the privileges of the senators. 

’"Ayaby tixyn. 7 yepovoia Pr. OterBiav YaBei(va)v riv agooywrarnv 
Gpxlepeiav Kal dd mpoydvwv aovvKpLTOV, pnTépa EavTys, LOVyV Kal TpuOTHV 
tav am’ aidvos petacyodcay TOV iowy TEav Tots yepovordfovow. 

Flavia Vibia Sabina seems to have been an ancient and successful 
champion of the political rights of her sex : and if, as may be hoped, 
her statue be transported to London, it should not in these times 
miss its due honour. On the other basis was a colossal group of 
Heracles and the Lion, of better period ; Mr. Bent hopes to recover 
all the fragments of this work. Eight other inscriptions have also 
been found in the first few days of work. 

In the province of epigraphy, the great discovery of the year comes 
from Crete. Dr. Halbherr has there found, at Vigle in Gortyna, 
some fragments of laws earlier than the great code of Gortyna. 
These are not only prior to the codification of the law, but also to 
the introduction of money, since the primitive manner of reckoning 
amounts in A¢Byres and tpérodes is still in full use. On these and 
also on epigraphic grounds Prof. Comparetti, who has published the 
inscriptions in conjunction with their discoverer in the Museo italiano 
di antichita classica, 1886, seems fully justified in assigning them to 
the first half of the seventh century B.c., a date as early as can be 
claimed for any Greek inscription known. Hence the forms of the 
letters are of the highest interest: + and F have curious rounded 
forms, but 8 is most peculiar of all: it is in the form of a crook, 
with a curving spiral at the top ( ). This is for two reasons important : 
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in the first place it can be derived from no other Greek form, but 
must be an independent modification of the Phoenician original : 
hence it adds a strong confirmation to the view that the borrowing 
of the alphabet took place directly from the Phoenician at several 
Greek centres, to which Crete must now be added: in the second 
place, this character, as well as those of 7 and F, is not a lapidary 
form; a curve is a very difficult form to cut on stone without 
mechanical aid, and would hardly be adopted. Hence some other 
material for writing on must have been in use among the Cretans 
or those from whom they borrowed ; this is an interesting indication 
that is worth following out. 

M. Reinach, in his Chronique d’ Orient for the beginning of 1887, 
gives an account of Herr Richter’s excavations in Cyprus, with 
illustrations of some of his most interesting discoveries. At 
Tamassos were found tombs: in one was, among other things, a 
large vase of grey earth, painted with red figures ; these had black 
outlines. The drawing is extraordinarily primitive and lacking in 
style ; various scenes of war and the chase are represented: one 
apparently of the decapitation of a prisoner by two enemies is 
interpreted by M. Reinach as Perseus and the Gorgon. A bilingual 
inscription was also found. At Arsinoe also were tombs: and 131 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters have been recovered. 

To turn from the past to the future, the most important results 
may be hoped from the excavations for which the French have ob- 
tained leave at Delphi. Delphi has not been so wonderfully protected 
by an accumulation of earth as Olympia; yet the site must once 
have been as rich. With such a prospect for the coming season, it 
seems hardly rash to hope that the brilliant attainments of the past 
year may be equalled or even surpassed by future discoveries. It 
is becoming daily truer that Greece is the only place where it is 
possible to study adequately the history of Greek art. 


E. A. GARDNER. 




















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(A.)\—ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


Naukratis: part I. By W. M. Furnpers Perriz ; with chapters 
by Ceci, SmitH, Ernest GarpNerR, and Barciay V. Heap. 
Third Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Triibner & Co., 
1886. 


Since the termination of Mr. Wood’s excavations at Ephesus in 
1874 Englishmen have made no systematic excavations in Hellenic 
countries, until Mr. Petrie was fortunate enough to light upon the 
site of Naukratis. The Egypt Exploration Fund was established 
rather for the exploration of Biblical than of Hellenic sites, but the 
committee wisely made an exception in favour of so important a 
spot as Naukratis, and the result of the first year’s digging is con- 
tained in the present volume. The volume containing the results 
of the second season’s digging will probably be published by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner towards the end of this year. 

It is Mr. Petrie’s rule “to let each year see the publication of 
the year’s work ;” he thinks the publication of somewhat hastily 
compiled accounts of excavation a less evil than the delay which 
would be caused by waiting to thoroughly work out his matter. 
That the highest authorities in Germany do not accept these 
views as to speedy publication we know, from the long time which 
elapses before the marbles of Pergamon and the Lycian heroon are 
published to the world. There is something to be said on both 
sides, but it were ungracious to complain of Mr. Petrie for adopting 
a plan by which archeologists in general are benefited, while he 
himself must have been driven to labour under most painful 
pressure. 

The character of the book before us, with its merits and its 
demerits, is the result of Mr. Petrie’s doctrine as to the desirability 
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of speedy publication. It bears however the highest testimony to 
Mr. Petrie’s merit as an excavator ; the depth at which objects were 
found is exactly recorded, and the plans of the town and the great 
temenvs, identified by Mr. Petrie with the Hellenion of Hero- 
dotus, show the utmost care in measurement, and great labour in 
induction. 

There are four chapters containing dissertations of a very im- 
portant character. Chapter vi., by Cecil Smith, deals with the 
painted pottery, which is in general of the archaic period, and like 
the well-known pottery of Cameirus in Rhodes (cf. our plate Ixxix.). 
Chapter vii., by Ernest Gardner, analyses the dedicatory inscriptions, 
which are on the whole the most important fruit of the Naukratite 
excavations. The conclusions at which the writer arrives are set 
forth in his paper on the early Ionic Alphabet in our vol. vii. p. 220. 
See also Prof. Hirschfeld’s article in the Rheinisches Museum, 
xlii. 209. Chapter viii. by Barclay Head, gives lists of the coins 
found; most important among them are autonomous coins of 
Naukratis itself, of the end of the fourth century B.c. Chapter ix., 
by Mr. Petrie himself, contains a most laborious inductive investi- 
gation of the weights found.—P. G. 


Conseils aux Voyageurs archéologues en Gréce et dans 
l’Orient hellénique. By Satomon Rernacnw. Paris. 1886. 


IN this little book—one of the volumes of Leroux’s Petite Bibliotheque 
dart et darchéologie—M. Reinach gives some useful advice to 
travellers in Greece and the East. The writer does not address 
himself only to professional archaeologists but also to ordinary 
travellers interested in Hellenic studies, who would often be willing, 
if they knew how, to render some humble service to knowledge by 
such researches and observations as they are able to make during 
their journey. Even without excavating, the traveller may find 
plenty to do: there are unpublished inscriptions to be copied ; badly 
published inscriptions to be recopied ; places and antiquities to be 
photographed ; distances to be calculated and geographical observa- 
tions to be made, At present the traveller, and even the archaeolo- 
gist, often starts with the intention of observing everything and 
ends perhaps by doing little or nothing. The ambitious traveller, 
(remarks M. Reinach) takes counsel with the specialists a few weeks 
before he starts :—‘‘le botaniste, l’entomologiste, le géologue, le 
pr¢historien, le météorologiste, le géographe, l’archéologue, |’anthro- 
pologiste chacun recommandera ‘quelques légers instruments’ et 
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redigéra des instructions concises. A la veille du départ, les instru- 
ments rempliront une grosse caisse et les instructions un volumineux 
dossier.” The traveller must make up his mind beforehand as to 
what he means to undertake, and if he listens to M. Reinach he will 
not burden himself with tmpedimenta. Chapter I. (‘ Epigraphy ’) 
gives some hints on copying inscriptions and directions for taking 
impressions, The traveller is advised before starting to compile 
from Boeckh, and, if possible, from some of the principal periodicals 
a little pocket ‘Corpus’ of inscriptions found in the districts he 
intends to visit, as a guide to what is already published. In 
Chapter IT. the writer points out how many ancient monuments— 
hundreds of sepulchral reliefs, for instance—are known only from 
verbal descriptions and still need to be drawn or photographed. 
Useful directions are given as to photography, and M. Reinach well 
remarks that the amateur photographer need not be a learned 
man—‘l’habitude seule de la photographie sur papier sensible le 
mettrait en mesure de rendre les plus grands services et de combler 
une véritable lacune dans notre connaissance... des monuments 
figurés de l’antiquité.’ On the delicate question of purchasing 
antiquities the writer remarks: ‘ L’exportation des ceuvres d’art 
antiques étant interdite par les lois grecques et turques, nous ne 
conseillons pas au voyageur d’acheter les antiquités qu’on lui 
offrirait. Sil a la chance de trouver une Vénus de Milo, le courage 
et l’habileté de la transporter en lieu sir, nous lui addresserons tous 
nos compliments ; mais les présents Consei/s n’ont pas la prétention 
d’enseigner ou d’encourager la contrebande.’ Terra-cottas (of which 
‘on a fabriqué un trés grand nombre de fausses’) should rather be 
photographed than purchased by the ordinary traveller, who should 
also beware of the engraved stones offered him for purchase. The 
safest plan would be to secure a sealing-wax impression of the latter 
objects. In the chapter on numismatics the different methods of 
taking copies of coins are described. So great is the danger of 
buying forgeries that the traveller is advised to eschew gold and 
silver coins as costly temptations, and to buy only bronze coins, 
especially those offered by the peasants in out of the way places— 
for ‘les picces fausses pullulent dans les villes.’ The concluding 
chapter deals with topography. M. Reinach in every case gives the 
addresses of shops where the photographic apparatus, &c. recom- 
mended by him can be best procured, though, unfortunately for the 
English traveller, only the names of French firms are mentioned. 
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Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibung der Vasen- 
sammlung im Antiquarium. Von Apotr Furtwanctrr. 
Mit 7 Tafeln, 2 Bande. Berlin, W. Spemann. 


Tue first volume of the old Catalogue of the Vases in the Anti- 
quarium at Berlin was issued by Lezevow in 1834; the last supple- 
ment, by Gerhard, appeared in 1846. Since that date the collection 
has been enriched by upwards of a thousand vases. It would have 
been easy to furnish a new supplement, and thereby add another 
element of confusion to the student. The Direction of the 
Berlin Museum felt, however, that the time was come for a fresh 
departure. A catalogue in the present state of science must no 
longer be merely a printed inventory, it must be a classification—a 
register not only of material, but of the high-water mark of opinion 
as reg.~ds the ordering of that material. 

Berlin boldly leads the way ; the other great vase collections“of 
Europe can scarcely refuse to follow. Criticism of the particular 
classification he adopts Dr. Furtwiingler provisionally deprecates. 
He had intended to preface each class with a statement of the 
grounds on which he based his arrangement. He—wisely we think 
—modified his plan, and the classification now challenges opinion 
without its substructure of theory. This theory he promises to em- 
body in a hand-book, the appearance of which will be eagerly looked 
for; till then, criticism may fairly wait. No one would be more 
disappointed than Dr. Furtwiingler if new material and further 
study did not modify opinion. While a catalogue remained a state- 
ment of fact, a correction was the confession of a blunder; now 
that to fact it adds theory, to correct is often merely to register 
advance. 

Without attempting to criticise, we may note that to the amateur 
Dr. Furtwingler’s classification will probably appear excessively 
minute. Under four universally accepted heads he has thirty-five 
subdivisions, and, to take one example, C’. Altattische rotfigurige Vasen. 
II. der schine Stil, dltere Ha!/te—in itself, one of the thirty-five sub- 
divisions—has within it no less than eighty-five further sub- 
divisions ; in fact, it frequently happens that a vase has a sub-class 
to itself. This minuteness has, however, a double justification. 
First, the catalogue is manifestly so framed as to be a basis for the 
classification of all vases, not merely those in the Berlin collection. 
Sub-heads sparsely represented there may be of large content else- 
where. Secondly, minute classification tends to economise space. 
Vain repetition is the besetting snare of the catalogue compiler ; 
the ideal catalogue notes in respect to individual specimens only 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. U 
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variation. In the troublesome terminology of decoration, Dr. 
Furtwingler makes an effort after brevity and precision. He 
adopts Lau, Die griechischen Vasen, as his system ; and surely, till a 
better system appears, we might all do the same, and employ 
uniformly such convenient terms as Punktrosette, Stabornament, 
Netzornament, for certain familiar, decorative schemes. The ad- 
mirable brevity of his descriptions can only be appreciated by those 
who know the difficulty of the work. The body of the catalogue 
is preceded by a preface stating the general plan, and by a history 
of the growth of the collection. It is followed by a series of excel- 
lent registers, drawn up by Dr. Wernicke. These include a com- 
parative table of the numbers in the old and new catalogue, an 
index of shapes, of provenance, of inscriptions with the exception of 
proper names and of subjects. It seems a pity not to have given a 
separate index of potters’ signatures: these are included under the 
general head of proper names. Dr. Furtwiingler has not seen his 
way to what we may hope for in the future—a register of type 
Jorms as well as subjects. By this catalogue, as a monument of 
patient and accurate labour, Dr. Furtwiingler has deserved well 
of his country. Of the book, as a testimony to his insight and 
ability, till his promised handbook appears, we cannot speak,— 


J. E. H. 


Die Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen. Von 
Wituetm Kirin. Zweite Vermehrte und Verbesserte Auflage. 
Wien, Gerold, 1887. 


In speaking of the second edition of Dr. Klein’s Meistersignaturen, 
I shall confine myself rigidly to the new material which now appears. 
Presumably the altered form of the book is due to a desire for 
uniformity with the new edition of the Huphronios. It is a 
uniformity deeply to be regretted. Any one who has used the old 
Meistersignaiuren, with its ample pages and easy conspectus, its 
ready facilities for comparison, wil] regret the wearisome turning of 
pages, the reference forward and back necessitated by the new form. 
However, form is a trifle, and in substance the new edition makes a 
marked advance. The main sources of the advance are, Dr. Klein 
notes, the issue of the new Berlin Catalogue, the important papers 
by P. Meier, A. Z. 1884, s. 237, and 1885, s. 179; and, in a less 
degree, Wernicke’s Beitrdge, A. Z. 1885, s. 2 and 9, besides a host 
of minor references that have reached him from scattered museums 
and individual archeologists. Briefly, the sum of the new material 
is this: In place of 88 signatures in the old edition we have now 96; 
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in place of 389 signed vases, now 429. (I include those mentioned 
in the Nachtrag.) By far the most important edition is the beautiful 
polychrome alabastron of the British Museum, with the hitherto 
unknown signature “( )asiades.” Dr. Klein, on what authority 
is not stated, restores “Iasiades.” Mr. Cecil Smith (Classical 
Review, I. 26), from traces remaining of the first letter, restores 
conjecturally ‘“(P)asiades.”’ 

A few trifling supplementary notes we may be allowed to register 
here. To the 78 pieces signed by Nikosthenes must be added an 
amphora in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford ; No. 55 of the same 
master, “ Kelle mit einem hohen Henkel,” is in the private collection 
of Signor Augusto Castellani; the handle is ornamented by an 
animal’s head, the design as described. Exekias 5, “ Hals eines 
Deinos,” is in the same collection. No. 5 (p. 109), “ Hermoglyph 
bei der Arbeit,” is in the museum at Copenhagen. The Brygos 
vase (3) Parisurtheil—is in the Campana collection of the Louvre. 
The Euthymides vase, p. 222, has disappeared from the Turin Museun. 
It may not be amiss to note that much remains to be done not only 
in the discovery of hitherto unknown signed vases, but also in 
the rediscovery of vases known to us now only by literary record 
or publication. The long-lost Troilos Euphronios vase has re- 
appeared at Perugia, but, to pass over a host of less important 
instances, we have still to seek for the following vases, of which 
all clue is lost, but which are presumably intact somewhere :—The 
Praxias amphora, an oinochoé by Taleides, a cylix by Archikles and 
Glaukytes, the last notice of which is that it came to England ; 
the Xenokles cup, with the Judgment of Paris, last heard of in the 
Hope collection ; four vases by Pamphaios, five by Epiktetos, three 
by Kachrylion, one of great interest, with a cycle of Theseus’ ex- 
ploits ; four by Duris, three by Hieron, one by Hermonax. The 
most elementary knowledge of vase painting and inscriptions would 
enable the chance traveller with Dr. Klein’s book in his hand to 
identify any of these. We cannot refrain from recommending the 
task to members of the Society. Reference in the new edition is 
greatly facilitated by five excellent indexes. In addition to the 
single list of “ masters’ names” we now have registers of the love- 
names, subjects represented, publication, present “ habitat.” Under 
this heading 139 are marked “ Unbekannt.” Surely the number 
might be reduced.—J. E. H. 
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Euphronios. Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Malerei. Von Wituerm Kuen. Zweite umgear- 
beitete Auflage mit 60 Abbildungen in Text. Wien. Druck 
und Verlag von Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1886. 

Tue new external form of the second edition of the Luphronios 
is as much matter for rejoicing as that of the Meistersignaturen is 
for regret. Still more satisfactory is the addition of illustrations. 
Hitherto, the full series of Euphronios vases has been accessible 
only to the few.who possessed the Wiener Vorlegebldtter V.—a series 
now out of print. Apart from this publication the Luphronios was 
difficult reading. In the new edition the nine Euphronios vases 
(including the Berlin Ilioupersis fragments) are all reproduced: on 
a small scale, it is true, but with quite sufficient clearness to enable 
the reader to follow the commentary. Added to these plates, the 
text is freely interspersed with about fifty wood-cuts illustrating 
various points connected with the technique of Euphronios. The 
change will only be appreciated by those who have achieved the 
laborious, though fruitful task of mastering the first unillustrated 
edition. 

As with the Meistersignaturen, I shall confine myself strictly, in 
noticing the text, to the new material incorporated. Passing over 
numerous slight modifications of opinion, two notable enlargements 
must be summarized :—1. The discussion of the Pamphaios Hypnos 
and Thanatos vase. 2. The Ilioupersis fragments. 

As the Hypnos-Thanatos vase is in the British Museum, Dr. 
Klein’s discussion has special claims on English readers. Briefly 
Dr. Klein maintains that Pamphaios made the vase, that he 
painted the Silen in the interior, that he began to decorate the 
exterior, but only got so far as the black-figured ornament ; that 
the vase then, for some reason unknown, fell into the hands of his 
contemporary and possible fellow-workman Eupbronios; that 
Euphronios executed the design on the obverse, Hypnos and 
Thanatos with the body of Memnon, and also that of the reverse, 
the seven Amazons arming. The arguments by which this some- 
what startlingly minute supposition are supported are as follows :— 
1. As regards the signature ITAN®AIOS EIMOIESEN, it states 
nothing but that Pamphaios was the potter. Moreover, itis on the 
foot. Usually, if a potter signs on the foot and paints the vase 
also, he considers it necessary to repeat his signature on the design. 
2. The Silen in the interior is quite in the manner of Pamphaios. 
It is harsher in style than the customary Silen of Epiktetos, less 
humorous than that of Kachrylion, and accords well with the some- 
whatschematic and receptive rather than creative spirit of Pamphaios. 
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With respect to this Silen, it is natural to ask if the exterior 
designs are to be referred to Euphronios, why not refer the Silen 
also, and thus obtain the simpler position that Pamphaios was 
potter, Euphronios sole painter? Dr. Klein thinks not: he makes 
a careful examination (from three ‘‘ Panaitios” vases) of the Silen 
type of Euphronios and from the wood-cuts of these three Silens 
compared with the supposed Pamphaios Silen, it is difficult to con- 
ceive he can be wrong. 3. The arming scene of the Amazons on 
the reverse, when compared with a known arming scene by 
Pamphaios, presents a markedly different type. 4. The anatomy 
of Pamphaios is in his other vases beneath criticism ; the anatomy 
of the body of Memnon shows the hand of a master, and, moreover, 
shows just the kind of skill evidenced by Euphronios, e.g., in the 
Antaios Krater. 5. The difficulty arises why, if Euphronios painted, 
did he not sign? This Dr. Klein gets over by the supposition 
that Pamphaios intended to finish the vase, as shown by the black 
ornament, but that, from some change of plan, it passed into the 
hands of Euphronios. 

It will be seen that the theory rests clearly on consideration of 
points of style. The decision can scarcely, therefore, be made on 
any other basis than personal judgment. To this (presumably) 
Kuphronios vase Dr. Klein adds three other, two of which have the 
“‘ Panaitios ” inscription. The other is included on the grounds of 
style. 

2. The Ilioupersis fragments. When the first edition of 
the Luphronios appeared, these fragments were already in the Berlin 
Museum ; in fact, they formed part of the bequest of Gerhard, 
but, as is so often the case with fragments, they remained unnoticed. 
They were published by Dr. Robert, A.Z., 1882, Taf. 3. Dr. Klein's 
commentary on them will be of absorbing interest to all students of 
the typography of the Ilioupersis. As is well known, we have no 
B.F. collective Ilioupersis scheme, The Berlin amphora at best unites 
the two principal scenes—the slaying of Priam and the meeting of 
Helen and Menelaos. On the other hand, R.F. painting presents 
us with a well-established collective scheme, notably in the two 
familiar instances of the Vivenzio and the Brygos vase, to which is 
now added the Euphronios cylix. From this fact Dr. Robert has 
advanced the theory that a collective Ilioupersis was unknown to 
archaic art, which contented itself with single episodes of which Dr. 
Robert enumerates five. The collective red-figured Ilioupersis 
formula was due, Dr. Robert thinks, to the influence of the monu- 
mental wall-paintings of Polygnotus and his contemporaries ; also 
to the fact that the Ilioupersis was a sort of mythical prototype of 
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the Persian war. This double influence no one will deny: but as 
Dr. Klein in his finely discriminating way points out, though the red- 
figured cylix masters were specially influenced by the monumental 
painter and sculptor of their day, it was rather in the choice of 
subjects than in the manner of depiction. The reason is obvious: 
Euphronios and his contemporaries were craftsmen, and closely 
bound: by the traditions of their craft, 7.e. by the type-forms handed 
down to them. Dr. Klein takes up therefore a position diame- 
trically opposed to that of Dr. Robert. He supposes that the 
isolated scenes of the Ilioupersis which B.F. vase paintings have 
left us are only fragments of a collective Ilioupersis type, an 
instance of which we may any day recover. He pertinently calls 
attention to the fact that Kleanthes, the early Corinthian painter, 
left a Tpoitas dAwors. The work of R.F. vase-painting, therefore, 
was not according to Dr. Klein the blending and combining of 
isolated scenes, but rather the reconstruction and amplification of a 
whole that had been pre-existent. Dr. Klein then proceeds to 
examine the relation between the Euphronios fragments and the 
Vivenzio and Brygos vases, for the interpretation of which they are 
of the first importance. Into these minute details we cannot follow 
him. It must suffice to say that, for close adherence to early 
types, and for freshness and intelligibility of treatment, he gives, 
as we should expect, the palm to Euphronios.—J. E, H. 


Die jiingeren attischen Vasen und ihr Verhaltniss zur 
grosseren Kunst. Von Franz Winter. Berlin und Stuttgart. 
Verlag von W. Spemann, 1885. 


Dr. Winter takes up the history of Attic vase-painting just where 
Dr. Klein leaves it. The study of signed vases will always be sure 
of its votaries; there is about the subject not only the fascination 
of artistic personality and often a peculiar charm of treatment, but 
also, from the signatures, an element of scientific certainty that will 
always attract students. Dr. Winter is all the more thankworthy 
because, passing by this attractive but now well-worn field, he breaks 
new ground, by attempting the chronology of vases which imme- 
diately follow Brygos, and which he dates B.c. 440-400. It is not, 
he thinks, a mere chance that signatures are few during this period, 
The age immediately preceding Pheidias was an age of personalities, 
archaic fetters were broken through, and as yet the incubus of 
perfection, the tradition of a perfect style was not incumbent. 
Just, however, at this period of climax, when sculpture attained 
its highest, vase painting began both in quantity and quality to 
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decline. It has been customary to point to the Peloponnesian war 
as the cause. That its damaging influence was felt no one will 
deny, but Dr. Winter thinks that we must look rather to the 
Italian colonies, to the market than to the fabrique. He takes two 
instances. Immediately after the finest signed work there is a 
marked falling off in two particular classes of vase manufacture, 
i.e. the Nolan amphora and the R. F. cylix. The cause he thinks is 
obvious. Between B.c, 445-424 Campagna was laid waste by the 
Samnites, the inhabitants of Nola were forced to leave their city, 
a new population with presumably no special taste for the “ Nolan ”’ 
amphora took their place. It is easier to destroy a fashion than to 
revive it. So with the cylix ; the chief demand for this particular 
shape was in Etruria. After Hieron’s victory at Cymae the Etruscans 
had a troubled time and trade languished; gradually the demand 
for Greek wares, and notably for the popular cylix, fell off. 

Dr. Winter has decided to take not all the vases that follow the 
signed period, but a strictly limited group, for two reasons. First, 
he thinks their chronology can, from internal evidence, be strictly 
determined ; secondly, they have a specially close relation to the 
major arts of the time, to sculpture and monumental painting. As 
regards internal evidence for chronology, he dwells specially on two 
notes of time, which for brevity’s sake we may call post-Parthenon 
attitude, post-Parthenon drapery. It may be noted in passing that 
Dr. Winter inclines to exalt the influence of sculpture somewhat at 
the expense of monumental painting. From a careful analysis of a 
large number of vase paintings of all periods he deduces the follow- 
ing principle as regards attitude :—In archaic painting, a figure 
standing in repose full face will rest the weight of the body equally 
on both feet and have both turned in profile. This no one will 
dispute. In transitional painting—e.g., that of Euphronios, &c.—a 
similar figure will rest the weight on one foot, that foot will be seen 
full face, the free leg and foot will be turned profile; in post- 
Parthenon painting the foot on which the weight rests will be 
turned profile, the free leg and foot will be fuil face. From this 
simple observation, which we are bound to say we think he fully 
establishes, Dr. Winter dates as pre- or post-Parthenon a large 
number of vases hitherto left in the vague ; his second criterion, 
pre- and post-Parthenon drapery, is less novel and more obvious, 
and we need not dwell on it. 

Dr. Winter then proceeds to the interesting subject of the in- 
fluence of the major on the minor arts. Here with great insight 
and discrimination he expands a principle already indicated by 
others. During the time of the Meistersignaturen, sculpture and 
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monumental painting suggested subjects in vase-painting, as e.g., 
in the well-known case of the Theseus cup of Euphronios. During 
the period that followed, the suggestion was not so much of subject 
as of manner of treatment especially as to attitudes, grouping, pose. 
From 440 to 400 B.c. bit by bit the vase-painter began to take 
delight, not in the telling of a story, but in the manipulation of 
the new vocabulary of gesture left him by Pheidias and Polygnotus, 
as Robert well says (Annali 1882, p. 280), ‘Il loro’ (subjects of the 
time) ‘ pregio consiste in cid, che permettono all artista di produrre 
una grande varieta di motivi ed attitudini.’ Such a vase is notably 
the famous Codros vase, in which we feel through all the delicate 
beauty of the figures, not only that the meaning is obscure to us, 
but that its importance was even to the artist strictly subordinate. 
The book ends with a register (not put forward as complete) of 
vases of the period 440-400 B.c. ;—the dating of some of these will 
assuredly be matter for dispute—J. E. H. 


Der Zusammenhang der Bilder auf griechischen Vasen. 
I. Schwarzfigurigen Vasen. Von Juuius C. Morcentuau, A.B. 
College of the City of New York, Ph.D. Leipzig. Leipzig, 1886. 


In the days of Creuzer and Panofka it was the fashion to lay great 
stress on the connection between what—by a somewhat loose 

terminology—are called the obverse and reverse of a vase. An ~ 
overstrain of the connection principle led to interpretations which 
Dr. Morgenthau rightly characterises as abentewerlich. A reaction 
set in, with the melancholy result that each portion of the decoration 
of a vase was treated in isolation and too often published apart. 
A counter-reaction has now begun, and of this Dr. Morgenthau’s 
book is the outcome. In his first issue he treats of black-figured 
vases only. The point he desires to maintain is this: granting 
that in the major number of vases the relation of obverse and 
reverse is arbitrary, there yet remain a considerable class in which 
the intention of the vase painter to correlate the two designs is 
clear. Certain principles which govern this correlation can, Dr. 
Morgenthau thinks, be made out, and according to these principles 
vases can—qud the correlation of their designs—be classified. 
Under each of the classes he adopts, he examines the behaviour 
of the several shapes of vases, amphora, cylix, &e. His two main 
divisions of correlation are—(a) designs in which one subject is 
divided (Vertheilte Bilder), and (b) designs in which the subject 
varies (Bilder Verschiedenen Gegenstandes). Two pitfalls await the 
investigator, the obvious and the over subtle. It seems difficult’ to 
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see what is gained by enumerations of class a, vases where, ¢.g., 
we have obverse Perseus, reverse the three Gorgons. On the 
other hand, when we come to correlate designs with different 
subjects (4) we are on slippery ground. When we have under the 
heading Vorbereitung-Angang a correlation established between a 
Troilos and an [lioupersis conviction halts.—J. E. H. 


Der Troische Sagenkreis in der altesten griechischen 
Kunst. Von Dr. Arraur Scuyerper, Leipzig. Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1886. 


Dr. ScHNEIDER’s monograph is avowedly polemical. He raises again 
the old time-honoured question of the relative weight of literary 
and artistic influence, as regards the type-forms of vase paintings 
that deal with the mythology of the Trojan cycle. The question of 
Bild und Lied had we thought been pretty thoroughly threshed 
out—abundant chaff and some grain had certainly resulted—and it 
is with a sense of considerable weariness that we take up again 
such questions—to which no answer can ever be given, as whether 
Paris was ever described in the Cypria as playing on the lyre 
(p. 102), and whether Nereus was described as present or any way 
responsible for the wrestling of Peleus and Thetis (p. 82). Is it 
really worth while to catalogue the Thetis-Peleus vases, with a view 
to discovering in how many of them one snake, how many two, in 
how many a panther, appear as symbols and transformations? Such 
questions each reader will answer for himself ; it must suffice here to 
state that Dr. Schneider takes up a reactionary position as regards 
the relation of Bild und Lied. He does not indeed proceed (after 
the fashion of Dr. Schlie in Die Kyprien) to reconstruct whole lost 
epics from the evidence of vase paintings, but he thinks that the 
evidence of artistic as opposed to literary tradition has been 
recently much overstated—in a word, he wages war against what 
a he calls the Schulprogramm of Lischke, Liickenbach, Furtwingler, 
and most distinctly of Milchhofer, the doctrine of the independent 
development of traditional art-types. This doctrine be examines 
in detail with respect to the whole series of Trojan myths.—J. E. H. 


Scenen Euripideischer Tragédien in griechischen Vasen- 
gemalden. Archaologische Beitrage zur Geschichte 

- des griechischen Dramas, Von Dr. Jutius Vocet, Leipzig. 
Verlag von Veit & Comp., 1886. 

The chief interest and intent of Dr. Vogel’s book is avowedly 

literary. It is as a contribution to the history of the Greek drama, 
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not as an examination of a particular period of vase-painting, that 
it must be weighed by the reader. Where the artistic interest of 
a particular period of art is slight, the archeologist may be thankful 
that literary considerations lead to its investigation. Dr. Vogel’s 
position is briefly this—the influence of the drama on black-figured 
vase-paintings is, whether in manner or matter, ni/; in red-figured 
vases a certain indirect influence, chiefly on manner, may be detected. 
On monumental wall-paintings of the same period this influence is 
of similar character but more pronounced. As regards all three, 
however, the actual form of the subject-matter is coincident with 
that of the epic and lyric rather than the dramatic poets. When 
we come to lower Italy vases the state of the case is quite otherwise. 
The influence of Attic drama, and very specially Euripidean drama, 
is palpable and immediate. This leads of course to the question 
why this influence of Euripides is felt so far from home. Dr. Vogel 
connects this fact with the wide spread of the guilds of Dionysiasts 
(oi rept tov Avovvcov Texvirat) in the colonies of Lower Italy. Further, 
the vase painters of Lower Italy were naturally less bound by epic 
tradition than those who worked in the studios of Athens or 
Corinth, they were free to draw their types straight from the drama 
before them. ‘The question next comes to be discussed of the date 
of these Lower Italy vases. Dr. Vogel places them between the 
early Diadochoi and the downfall of the Campanian, Apulian, and 
Lucanian cities by the campaign of Hannibal. He rightly notes that 
the Canosa inscription, which has been used as an argument for the 
fabrication of these vases down to 67 B.c., only shows that the 
custom of placing them in graves still obtained at that date. 

If it can be shown that Lower Italy vases were immediately in- 
spired by scenes from the play of Euripides, then, making ample 
allowance for certain artistic tendencies, notably the decorative 
necessity for brevity and amalgamation, Lower Italy vase-paintings 
may rank somewhere with the Fabule of Hyginus as sources for 
the conjectural restoration of the lost Euripidean plays. This is 
the line Dr. Vogel takes. He examines with much _perspicuity 
a large series of three vases, grouping them under three heads. 
(1) Vases which can be shown with certainty to owe their inspiration 
to Euripides. (2) Vases about which there is considerable proba- 


bility. (3) Vases wrongly attributed to such influence. The book 


has a good index.—J. E. H. 
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(B.)—INSCRIPTIONS. 


K. Meisterhans: Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften. 
Weidmann, Berlin, 1885 ; pp. i—ix. 1—119. 


AN attempt to gather up the results of a grammatical study of Attic 
inscriptions was made by N. Wecklein in his interesting Cwrae 
epigraphicae ad grammaticam Graecam et poetas scenicos pertinentes 
(Leipsic, Teubner, 1869). Since then something of a literature has 
grown up round this subject, of which Meisterhans gives a catalogue 
(pp. vii.—ix.). To his list should be now added a second dissertation 
by Schmolling published in 1885 (Ueber den Gebrauch einiger 
Pronomina auf attischen Inschriften), and Keil’s Analecta Isocratea. 
Meisterhans has dealt with the abundant materials at his com- 
mand in copious and accurate detail, with due brevity and lucid 
arrangement, and above all with scrupulous attention to the date 
of every document he cites. Fairly full indices complete a manual 
which will be of the greatest value to all students of Attic Greek. 
It is a mistake to suppose that Greek public documents were drafted 
in an archaic or official style, differing from the spoken language. 
On the contrary, it is an ascertained fact that the inscriptions 
represent, more faithfully than the Historians or Dramatists, the 
contemporary Attic speech. Thus -r7- is given by the inscriptions, 
as against the archaizing -oo- of the Historians, (p. 41), and a 
similar result follows from a comparison of inscriptions and authors 
in respect of the forms oddv and odérepos airav (p. 68), or giv and 
ovv (p. 106). To review a work like the present, which is a crowded 
storehouse of classified facts, is impossible; it will suffice to call 
attention to its general character, and to endeavour to supply one 
or two omissions. Ch. i. deals with the Alphabet. The gradual 
introduction of the Ionic letters, before their official adoption B.c. 
403, is duly pointed out. They were naturally employed first in 
private monuments, and an instructive paper by Kohler (Die attische 
Grabsteine des fiinftes Jahrh.) in the Mittheilungen (1885, x. p. 359) 
is worth consulting. On p. 4 (/nterpunktion) reference should have 
been made to the use of siz dots in the boustrophedon fragment 
C.I.A. i. no. 531 (Supplem. p. 53),—unless they are numeral sigla, 
and of this class of signs Meisterhans makes apparently no mention. 
Ch. ii. deals with Orthography (Lautlehre). Here we realize that 
we must learn Attic spelling from the evidence of contemporary 
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inscriptions, waiving our @ priori prejudices in deference to Athenian 
fashions—‘ si volet usus, Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi.’ Inscriptions establish not only diavexys (not denvexys), 
avByvn (not ovBivy), but also KadXévixos, dpyebéwpos (pp. 6, 7), 
IIvavoyuwy (p. 9), Movrixusv (p. 13), petEw, pexrds (pp. 25, 87), and 
apparently xarporroy (p. 41) as the best Attic forms. Meisterhans 
seems to have omitted the form évwdiw (ear-rings), which is attested 
by inscriptions of B.c. 397 and following years (C./.A. ii. 2, nos. 653, 
656, 660, etce.). Very interesting is the discussion of the respective 
dates of the forms éAa‘a éAda, aie dei, etc. (p. 14), and the chronology 
of the various interchanges of & and i, € and a, oi and 6, wand 3, 
at successive stages of Attic speech and writing (pp. 16 foll.). On 
p. 3l are some good remarks on the erroneous insertion of iota 
mutum (e.g. dz7iow) which occurs more frequently in inscriptions of 
various parts of Greece than has hitherto been noted. Pp. 34 foll. 
treat of the Consonants. Reference might have been made to Keil’s 
epigraphical notes on the ‘Attic’ aspirate (Schedae Epigraphicae, 
1855, p. 6). The evidence of the Attic marbles as to the assimilation 
and dissimilation of consonants (70d Adyov, cvppaxia, cvvpaxia et sim.) 
is given very fully (pp. 42—46). If however our view were extended 
beyond Attica, it may be said (more strongly than Meisterhans puts 
the case), that assimilation was on the whole the mark of earlier 
Greek, and dissimilation the tendency from the second century B.c. 
onwards. On p. 47 there is inserted a statistical table of the use 
of % édbeAxvoruov. Next ch. iii. deals with Fleaionslehre (pp. 48 foll.), 
beginning with the epigraphical evidence of datives in -aou, -yov, 
-aot, -not, -ovt, and of the use and forms of the dual endings, The 
dual endings in -a, -avv are not consistent in participles and adjectives, 
and are entirely wanting to the pronouns and the article (p. 50). 
Pp. 62 foll. deal with certain peculiar words (e.g. vios) differently in- 
flected at different stages of the dialect. The forms of the adverbs set 
forth, pp. 64—5, are important for textual criticism: thus dovd<i, 
évravOot, dvopacri are good forms of the fifth century. Meisterhans 
cites vyrowed from the Amphipolis decree (C./.G. 2008) of the fourth 
century ; he might have added dxovirei from the inscription [of Thea- 
genes of Thasos?] at Olympia (circa 470 B.c , Rohl, Znserr. Antig. 380). 
The epigraphical evidence on the Pronouns (pp. 68 foll.) is perhaps 
given more elaborately by Schmolling in the dissertations already 
alluded to. Among the forms of the adjectives éA«i{wv is of course 
given as the comparative of déAcyos (p. 67), but the curious form of 
the positive éA/os is not mentioned (see Mittheilungen, 1884, ix. 
p- 289, in a document of the second century B.c.). The account of 
the verbal forms is very complete (pp. 74 foll.). The displacement 
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of imperative endings in -vrwy, -c$wv by forms in -woay, and of -dcOwy 
by -éawv is chronologically traced. It is noteworthy that the perfect 
of réOnpe (p. 82) was réOyxa until the first century B.c., the 2nd aor. 
of reuvw is érewov, the future of rivw was spelt redow (pp. 88, 24), cwLo 
(p. 87) requires the iota mutum, and oiktipw (not oixrelpw) oixripd, 
wxtipa is the good old Attic spelling (ébid.). The earliest Attic 
example of yivoua is in B.c, 288 (p. 85), and yeyvoioxw is traced down 
to B.c. 325. In the Roman period the forms yy- and yw- are used 
promiscuously. The earliest instance of ywdéoxw the writer is aware 
of is in the decree of Alexander respecting Priene (Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum, iii. no. ecee.), probably of B.c, 334, Not less im- 
portant are the remarks upon Syntax (pp. 89 foll.). In the oldest 
inscriptions the article is omitted in a manner very different from 
later Attic usage; but the omission survived to a large extent in 
the case of proper names (Anpoobévys AnpooGévous), and of local 
names like éu woAct, év adore, éu mpuravetw. The facts concerning the 
use of the dual are interesting (pp. 93 foll.). The dual of verbs is 
consistently used in older Attic, but gives way to the plural in 
middle and new Attic. Similarly the dual of nouns and adjectives 
is replaced by the plural in Macedonian times. In the imperial 
period the dual was in part revived, in consequence of the revived 
study of the classics (p. 95). Among the construction of verbs 
(p. 98) Meisterhans speaks of zevrd@Aw vixév being found as well 
as 7evta$Xov vukay; he might have added Aaprad and Aaprada vixav 
(Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, i. no, xli.). As regards 
the forms és and «is (p. 101), the usual spelling down to B.c, 380 is 
és, which appears for the last time (in prose) in a document of B.c. 
334. In other words és passes into «is just at the time when EI 
ceased to be written E, and it is suggested that ‘és und ¢is nur 
graphisch von einander verschieden sind’: certainly EIS is found 
before Euclid. As to évexa, civexa, ovvexa (pp. 103 fol.), Meister- 
hans is not prepared (with Wecklein, Curae Epigr. p. 37) to deny 
the existence altogether of the prepositional use of ovvexa, for it is 
found once in a metrical epitaph from the Peiraeus (Kumanudes, 
2961; see Kohler, MWitthetlungen, x. p. 363, who assigns it to the 
fifth century B.c.). It is interesting to trace the careful distinction 
maintained in the inscriptions between the aorist and the present, 
orepavaca. orepavorv (p. 100), and between pera and ov (pp. 105, 
107), the former meaning ‘in company with’ (of persons), and the 
latter ‘including’ (of quantities and things); eg. oikdow pera 
"AOnvatwv, evro Ta OrAa peta THs ToAEws (collective sense), dovTwr 
peta THs Bovdjs, and so on, but decpa odnpa oly 7O porvVBdw, civ 
éxwviots, etc. This distinction was confused in Roman times. 
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By help of this storehouse of facts, the scholar may verify the 
dicta of the old grammarians, may test the canons of modern gram- 
marians and textual critics, and fix the date of the various develop- 
ments of Attic speech and writing. In so far as it deals with later 
Attic, when it became blended with the xowy, this treatise is of 
service to the student of Greek epigraphy generally ; but the gram- 
mar of the non-Attic dialects remains yet to be written. The 
materials are being carefully collected by Cauer, Bechtel and 
others. Some readers may wish that Meisterhans had concerned 
himself more with the rationale of the forms, and with ‘scientific 
grammar.’ But does not the classified registration of ascertained 
facts deserve the name of science 1 


bee RSS & 


Dr. Hermann Collitz, Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften. Ersrer Banp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1884. 8vo.: M. 4. 50. 


Vou. 1, consisting of pp. 410, contains the inscriptions of Cyprus, 
Aeolia, Thessaly, Boeotia, Elis, Arcadia and Pamphylia. 

The collection took its origin (Preface) from the well-known series 
of articles on the individual dialects, which have appeared from time 
to time in Bezzenberger’s Beitridge z. Kunde d. indog. Sprachen. 
The method of publication differs from that of the Beitrdge in so 
far as (1) the present collection gives as a rule only a cursive Greek 
transcript of each inscription (supplemented by a digest of variae 
lectiones), omitting the additional transcript given in the Bettrdge 
which does not distinguish the texts into words, (2) the exegetical 
notes are more scanty than in the Beitrdge. The dialects are divided 
into the @- group and the é- group, and in the first volume we have 
the inscriptions of those dialects ‘ welche sich besonders eigenartig 
entwickelt haben.’ 

Pp. 1—80. The Graeco-Cyprian inscriptions in epichoric charac- 
ter, revised by W. Deecke. ‘No searching critical, grammatical, 
and historical interpretation is intended ’ (Zntroduction). The most 
important authorities are cited for each inscription, the texts given 
as accurately as possible, first in Latin character and then in Greek 
cursive character. The text is followed by notes, which contain 
only the most necessary critical material, and the most indispensable 
hints for the interpretation. The texts divide themselves into two 
groups: (1) inscriptions proper on stone, metal (gold, silver, bronze, 
lead), terra-cottia, occasionally also other materials (glass, tortoise- 
shell), and (2) a selection of coin-legends, which last, owing to the com- 
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paratively scanty nature of the other materials, cannot be dispensed 
with. The inscriptions proper are arranged locally according to the 
later division of the island into four districts : the coins are arranged 
alphabetically according to kings. Inscriptions of which the Graeco- 
Cyprian origin is not certain, and inscriptions supposed to be forged 
are omitted. (Similarly the so-called Old Trojan inscriptions from 
Schliemann’s works are omitted—-none having been certainly shown 
to be Greek, even if the written character is akin to the Cyprian). 
Pp. 8—12 contain a very clear and useful summary of the principles 
adopted in the transcription of the epichoric character. Deecke 
‘ concludes with the remark that a closer study of the Hittite hiero- 
glyphic writing has convinced him of its kinship with the Cypriote 
character. The inscriptions (to the number, with the coin-legends, 
of 212, pp. 13—72) are followed by a lithographed table exhibiting 
in facsimile in no fewer than nineteen columns the varieties of the 
Cypriote character, which prevailed in the several localities. 

The Aeolic inscriptions (pp. 83—143, nos. 213—372, with 
Addenda, pp. 373—386, nos. 1270—1333) revised by F. Bechtel. 
These are given under the heads of: I. Lesbos, II. Pordoselena, 
III. Tenedos, IV. the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor, V. Delos, 
(one inscription only) ; and an Appendix (in which the editor duly 
recognises the services rendered by O. Puchstein, Lpigrammata 
Graeca in Aegypto reperta, Strassburg, 1880), containing the 
archaising poems of Julia Balbilla. 

The Thessalian inscriptions (pp. 127—143, nos. 324—373, with 
Addenda, pp. 377—386, nos. 1278—1333), revised by A. Fick. The 
arrangemeut of the inscriptions is local: I. Thessaliotis, II. Hes- 
tiaeotis, III. Pelasgiotis (including the important long inscription 
of Larisa, which has necessitated the re-writing of all accounts of 
the Thessalian dialect), IV. Perrhaebia. 

The Boeotian inscriptions (pp. 147—309, nos. 374—1129, with 
Appendix pp. 306—309, nos. 1130—1146, of Boeotian inscriptions 
not found in Boeotia, and Addenda and Corrigenda, pp. 389—406) 
revised by R. Meister. The number of inscriptions in this collection 
considerably exceeds that of Larfeld’s Sylloge. 

The Elean inscriptions (pp. 313—336, nos. 1147—1180) by 
F. Blass. The Introduction (pp. 313—315) sums up concisely the 
principal peculiarities of the dialect. Blass remarks on (1) the 
mutilated state in which most of the inscriptions have come down 
to us, (2) the evidence of extreme carelessness on the part of the 
engravers, a carelessness justifying an unusual latitude of restoration 
on the part of an editor, (3) the difficulty experienced in determining 
the position of the dialect by reason of the striking inconsistencies 
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met with in the older stratum of inscriptions—the later, in which 
the dialect is almost pure, being represented by the Damocrates- 
bronze, no. 1172. He is inclined to seek a partial explanation of 
the dialectical fluctuation and inconsistency in the relations of the 
Pisatid district, in which Olympia was situated, to the Elid territory 
and in the tradition of an early immigration from Aetolia. (His 
suggestion that the Pisatid dialect may have been related to the 
Arcadian is criticised by Prof. H. W. Smyth, Am. Journ. Phil. 
vii. (1887), no. 4, The Dialects of North Greece). The inscriptions 
(pp. 316—336) are arranged as far as possible chronologically. 
Blass’s critical and exegetical notes are on a more extensive scale 
than that adopted in the other sections of the volume, and afford 
real and substantial help to the student. One result of his keen 
criticism and sceptical treatment is to throw doubt upon many 
forms previously quoted from these inscriptions as etymological 
certainties. 

The Arcadian inscriptions, including coin-legends (pp. 339—361, 
nos. 1181—1258) revised by F. Bechtel. Apart from no, 1181 (a 
decree of the Arcadian league), and no. 1182 (the older coin-legends 
of the ‘ Arcadians,’) the remainder consist of inscriptions and coin- 
legends from the individual towns. In no. 1222 (the well-known 
Tegeatan inscription relating to contracts for public buildings) 
Bechtel explains the much debated xay by xe + dv, against Meyer, 
Gr. Gr. § 24, and Spitzer, Ark. Lautl. p. 8. 

The Pamphylian inscriptions and coin-legends (pp. 365—370, 
nos. 1259—1269) revised by A. Bezzenberger. In the inscription 
from Sillyon, no. 1266, the editor differs widely from Roehl (Znserr. 
Graec. Antiquissimae) in his readings, chiefly in the direction of 
greater caution and reserve. The sign for spiritus asper wherever 
present in the original is represented by H, and the sign (\ by w ; 
T. Bergk’s explanation (Ztschr. f. Numism. 1884, p. 333) of the 
latter, as denoting, at least in some words, a sibilant, probably 
appeared too late to be noticed. The volume concludes with tables 
giving the numbers of inscriptions cited in Meister’s G'riechische 
Dialekte, vol. i., corresponding to the numbers in this collection. 


RK. S. RB. 


Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, mit Facsimiles he- 
rausgegeben. Em. Loewy. Leipzig, Teubner. 1885. 


Tuis book supplies invaluable material, not only for the history of 
art, but also for that of the alphabet. It is much to be desired 
that Dr. Loewy’s scattered hints as to the post-Euclidean alphabet 
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should be collected ; a treatise embodying his intimate acquaintance 
with the subject would meet what is now the greatest need of 
epigraphists. 

As is observed in the preface, the growth of material since 
Hirschfeld’s publication (1870) required a new collection ; this one 
contains some 600, as against Hirschfeld’s 250. The help afforded 
in all quarters by the first epigraphists, and the care with which a 
facsimile of every accessible inscription is given, makes the work of 
extraordinary value and interest. The following important statistics 
are collected :— 

(1) Position of inscription: beside the usual position, it appears 
on the horizontal surface of the basis only at Olympia; on parts of 
the statue itself once in archaic times, once in the third century ; 
commonly in imperial times. 

(2) Form: this is identical in different inscriptions of the same 
artist only thirty-six times out of sixty-three; hence arguments 
cannot be based on differences. The description of the artist with 
his father and place is commonest in Hellenistic times ; the ethnic 
is given where it is not likely to be known, as at Olympia and 
Rhodes. The father’s name only is not often given; at Olympia 
only when he also was an artist. A metrical form is never com- 
moner than prose, but occurs oftener in early times than later. The 
use of zoéw is always prevalent; the aorist is commonest; the 
imperfect occurs occasionally in archaic times, never in the finest 
period ; then it comes in from the east, and is more usual in imperial 
times and in forgeries. The forms zoéw and roéw always coexist ; 
but that zoéw is not found outside Attica before the fourth 
century. 

(3) Work done in common. 

(4) Fathers of artists (if artists also). 

(5) Comparison with literary tradition: in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, some two-thirds of the artists’ names are known to us; 
in archaic, Hellenistic, and imperial, times, a comparatively small 
proportion. 

The artists’ signatures follow, divided according to period and 
locality. They are followed by such as are doubtful, or are not 
original. Last come forgeries, whether executed on stone, or merely 
invented on paper. 

Other inscriptions referring to artists in their work or in public 
and private life are added, 

A few important inscriptions may be mentioned in detail. 

1 is the famous Archermos inscription (which has never yet been 
satisfactorily read and restored) ; its connexion with the winged 
Pe —VOL,. Vili; x 
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figure found near it is rejected by the highest authorities. A full 
discussion is given of the dedication of the Nike of Poeonius, and of 
other interesting inscriptions. In the. fourth century the epi- 
graphical evidence becomes important ; in 64 and others we already 
see traces of the widening of strokes at the end; but this is not yet 
the rule. Under 93 is given a valuable discussion of the family of 
Naucydes, Daedalus, and Polyclitus. In 119, from the years soon 
after Alexander, with very wedge-shaped strokes, rravol wddes are 
explained as referring to a herald, not a runner. In the Hellenistic 
period the forms seem to have remained stationary in Attica, and 
the tendency to spread the stroke at the end, already seen in the 
fourth century, was not allowed full play till the middle of the 
second. A full discussion is given of the dates of the great 
Pergamene works, upon epigraphic and other evidence. A careful 
study is also made of the epigraphy of the Rhodian group; a 
transition is visible, lasting about three generations ; in the earlier 
period, the strokes are only emphasised at the end ; later they 
spread out into swallow-tails: the earlier are proved to date from 
about 200. The peculiarities of these inscriptions do not depend 
on the individual artists. The connexion of the Venus of Melos 
with the inscribed basis is discussed, and, on the whole, rejected as 
not proved. 

The inscriptions on the colossi of Monte Cavallo are classed as 
antique, but not original. Among the forgeries is the Venus de’ 
Medici, and it forms an exception to the rule that forged names are 
usually known from literature or otherwise. Excellent and full 
indices and tables are given, of the artists and their families and 
place of origin, their works, and the places where inscriptions have 
been found.—E. A. G. 


Traité d’Epigraphie grecque. Sauoman Rernacu. Paris, 
Leroux. 1885. 
Tuis manual is a very useful compilation, including also a consider- 
able amount of original work. Such a book, as is pointed out in 
the preface, is much needed, the work of Franz being antiquated. 
An account of the results of epigraphy has already been given in 
Mr. Newton’s essays, which, translated, form the first section of the 
book ; the second section, dealing with the methods of the science, 
is new. At the end of the preface are useful instructions for the 
training of the epigraphist : these contain advice as to the methods 
to be adopted in travelling, as to taking photographs and squeezes, 
&c. They have in great part been repeated in M. Reinach’s 
Conseils aux voyageurs archéologues. 
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Section I. Mr. Newton’s essays are illustrated by numerous 
quotations, sometimes including more recent material: on pp. 2-3 
is a valuable note, giving a list of the most important publications 
in which inscriptions are to be found; throughout the work such 
bibliographical hints are very useful. 

Section: II. (1) History of the Greek alphabet. A convenient 
sketch of the alphabet before Euclid is compiled, with the various 
theories as to its origin. The table on pp. 186-7 is particularly 
useful, as embodying in the completest form what is known of the 
various local varieties. Many important tables compiled by others 
are reproduced, e.g. that of Schiitz for the Attic alphabet, and some 
of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s. It was hardly possible in this way to avoid 
some inconsistencies. Thus the Greek derivatives from the 
Phoenician Shin and Tsade given in the table on p. 181 are at 
variance with the note on p. 192, which gives the only view now 
tenable. A table is also given (p. 204) of post-Euclidean forms at 
various periods: but this can of course only give a few essential 
marks, especially as local differences are not taken into account. 
Some remarks are added on ligatures and punctuation ; some very 
convenient lists of numerical signs are given, and also two lists of 
abbreviations in use before and during the Roman period. 

(2) a. Orthographic peculiarities of inscriptions. (This chapter and 
the next contain much matter independently treated in Meisterhans’ 
treatise, which appeared about the same time.) Such especially 
are treated as afford chronological indications ; aspiration, assimila- 
tion interior and final, hiatus and v édeAxvorixdy ; the last, in Attic 
at least, seems commoner before consonants than before vowels. Then 
follow double consonants (written single in ancient texts), co before 
hard consonants, the later confusion of o and ¢, éiv and ovwy, 77, 
yivopat, first found in 289 B.c. The details as to vocalism are more 
complicated ; the most important are those as to the representation 
of ov and « by single or double symbols: also as to the relation of 
e, «, &c., and . adscript. Larfeld’s table of Boeotian vocalism is 
given. 

b. Grammatical peculiarities (chiefly Attic). Here come such 
matters as the early frequency of the dual, the use of the article, 
declensions, was and das, comparatives, doris, &c., the augment in 
y, the imperative, otv and perd, final clauses, and conditional 
sentences. Also the beginning of the xowy. 

(3) Of Inseriptions in general. Affected archaism is sometimes 
found. Facts are given as to the manner of engraving inscriptions 
and the materials used, wood, stone, marble, bronze; as to their 
exhibition in public places, and the preservation of copies ; also as 
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to secretaries and stone cutters, the expenses of engraving, and the 
transcription of laws. A most useful list is added of the commonest 
errors made by stone cutters, and a comparison of the accuracy of 
inscriptions and MSS., as exemplified by a decree preserved by 
Thucydides. 

(4) Public documents. For these the customary headings are 
mentioned, and the formulae found in Attic and other decrees, 
titles, dc. ; a few words are added as to metrical inscriptions. Then 
follows information as to Proxeny decrees, reasons for honours 
voted, and their nature, and the forms observed in them; and also 
as to honorary decrees, dedications, statues, ex voto, &c. The most 
frequent kinds of catalogues are enumerated ; of victors, ephebi, 
prytanes, subscribers, goods sold, naturalised citizens, &ec.; of 
members of religious associations, of enfranchised slaves, of offer- 
ings, accounts, &c. Other matters included are ceremonial pre- 
scriptions, oracles, letters of public importance, from sovereigns, 
towns, cc. ; judicial inscriptions, such as those of Gortyna, choragic 
and agonistic documents, competitions and victors, offerings dedi- 
cated by them, and honours decreed to them. Ephebic inscriptions 
inform us of the oath taken by the youths, decrees in honour of 
them and their trainers, the constitution of the college, &c. 

(5) Various inscriptions, private documents, dc. ‘These include 
boundary stones, é&c. ; epitaphs (of which the local and temporal 
varieties of usage are noted) ; maledictions of violators of the tombs 
and other imprecations; artists’ signatures (a réswmé of the 
customary forms is given, mostly from Hirschfeld’s and Loewy’s 
results); Tabulae Iliacae; signatures of painters and mosaic 
workers ; inscriptions on vases and terra-cottas (explanatory of the 
subject, or giving the artist or the possessor, or mere graffiti) ; on 
lamps, glass, &c. ; on amphora handles ; on gems; on weights ; and 
on tesserae. 

(6) Supplementary statements. As to chronology, much valuable 
information is collected, such as lists of various local eras, years, 
months, and days; also prytanies. Next come proper names and 
private titles, and their transliteration, and a careful index of the 
equivalence of Greek and Roman titles. A few words are added as 
to the later fate of inscriptions, collections before the Corpus, and 
the present state of the work. 

The Addenda include some important points—especially some 
additions to the table of early forms, on p. 548. A short index 
concludes the work.—E. A. G. 
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Inscriptiones Tyrae, Olbiae, Chersonesi Tauricae, &e. By 
B. Latyscuey. St. Petersburg, 1885. 4to., pp. i-vili, 1-243. 
Tus is the first volume of the corpus of “Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions from the Northern Shores of the Euxine,” undertaken 
by Mr. Latyschev for the Imperial Archeological Society of Russia. 
The commentary on the inscriptions is in Latin, and in most cases a 
translation in Russian is appended. The work is especially welcome, 
as many of the texts printed in it were hitherto only to be found in 
rather inaccessible Russian publications. The inscriptions of Tyras 
and its neighbourhood occupy pp. 3-18. There is a rich series of 
Olbia (pp. 18-164), including honorary, dedicatory, and sepulchral 
inscriptions. No. 17, a decree in honour of Nikeratos, a benefactor 
of Olbia, gives a glimpse of the wretched condition of the city 
shortly before the beginning of the Christian Era, when it was 
exposed to the invasions of a barbarian people (perhaps the Getae). 
No. 46 is an edict of the “Septemviri” of the city. No. 50 and 
following numbers form a series of dedicatory inscriptions which 
accompanied the gifts annually made by the city magistrates to 
various divinities, especially Apollo Prostatés, Hermes Agoraios, 

and Achilles Pontarchés. There are few sepulchral inscriptions. 

The inscriptions of Chersonesus fill pp. 173-218. In the series of 
“ Decrees” of this city, No. 185 is an important text found in 1878, 
and since commented on by Foucart and other writers (see Latyschev, 
p- 174). It is a decree in honour of Diophantes, the general of 
Mithradates the Great, and mentions three campaigns undertaken 
by him against the barbarian enemies of Chersonesus.—W W. 


(C).— HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia. 
Von Dr. Geore Busotr. I. Teil. Bis zu dem Perserkriegen. 
Gotha, 1885. 

History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Persian War. Translated from the German of Prorrssor 
Max Duncxer by 8. F. Atteyne and Evetyn Axssortr. Vols, I. 
and II. London, 1881. 

Griechische Geschichte von ihrem Ursprunge bis zum 
Untergange der Selbstandigkeit. Von Apoztr How. 
Erster Band. Berlin, 1886. 


In these three works we have the latest results of the labours of 
German erudition directed to a thorough examination of the sources 
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of early Greek history and a reconstruction of that history in the 
light that has recently been brought to bear on it, chiefly from the 
discoveries and generalisations of archaeologists and comparative 
mythologists. But the work of criticism and of reconstruction has 
in each case been undertaken from a different point of view, and 
its results are presented in a different form. Dr. Busolt’s work 
shows generally a more sceptical attitude than that of the other 
two authors. It also supposes that his readers possess both an 
acquaintance with ancient and modern sources and facilities for 
referring to such sources. His chapters on authorities at the 
beginning of each chapter are most useful, and his foot-notes refer 
us to all manner of stores of information. Prof. Duncker’s book 
is that of one who has long laboured in the same field and is in 
some respects more original and less critical. For the convenience 
of the general reader, he not only refers to, but copies in eatenso, all 
that the earlier and traditional authorities have to tell us on some 
important subjects, even where his subsequent examination of their 
statements makes them almost entirely valueless. He has, as he 
says in his preface, ‘woven together the indispensable critical dis- 
quisitions upon a basis of traditional facts.’ The history of Holm 
is shorter, less pretentious in character, and truly admirable for the 
clearness with which proved facts are distinguished from dubious 
hypotheses. The narrative in the text is not much broken by 
critical examinations, but very valuable criticisms are given in an 
appendix to each chapter. The book is thus at once attractive to 
the general reader, and useful to those preparing for special 
studies. 

Some of the characteristics of each author may be shown by 
comparing the view which each takes of a few important problems 
in Greek history, such as the nature of the pre-Dorian population 
of the Peloponnese, the work of Lycurgus, the Phoenician settle- 
ments in Greece, and the character of the Corinthian tyranny. 

On the first of these points, the state of the Peloponnese before 
the Dorian invasion, we cannot present any positive opinion of 
Dr. Busolt, as his criticism is here mainly destructive. He 
considers that the races dispossessed by the Dorians were akin to 
the Arcadians, and so far from attaching any credit to the tradi- 
tions of their early greatness, regards the remains of Tiryns and 
Mycenae as belonging to Dorian princes, and would even attribute 
the renown of the Peloponnesian Achaeans to Spartan pride work- 
ing on the material of epic poets, in whose eyes the Achaeans 
were inhabitants of Thessaly and not of the Peloponnese at 
all. Prof. Duncker, on the other hand, believes in the greatness 
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and the wealth of the empire of the Pelopidae, and his views as to 
the origin of the Greek people seem substantially the same as those 
of Prof. Curtius. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to determine 
clearly what he would connote by the names given to primitive 
Greek peoples. ‘We may be quite sure,’ he says, ‘that the 
Pelasgians, Achaeans, and Hellenes were not three distinct races, 
but that these names rather indicate three distinct periods of Greek 
history, and denote three stages arising out of, and following one 
another, in the development of the one Greek people.’ In another 
place he speaks of ‘the name of Pelasgus, derived from the universal 
intuition of the Greeks of ancient times.’ To Holm, however, the 
Achaeans are not a phase, but a definite people, who inhabited 
Argolis and probably also Laconia before the Dorian occupation, and 
the Pelasgi also are a definite people, inhabiting definite districts 
in Europe and Asia, whose name was extended, for various ex- 
plicable reasons, so as to take in many to whom it did not properly 
belong. The primitive, pious, peace-loving, rather colourless 
Pelasgians of the ordinary conception seem to be banished to the 
regions of the blameless Ethiopians. In his chapter on the remains 
of prehistoric art in Greece, the author sets before us a lively 
picture of the best times of Tiryns and Mycenae, calling in the 
historical imagination to relieve the vagueness of conflicting 
traditions and conjectures. 

If we turn to another matter—the character of Lycurgus and his 
work—we see similar differences in method of treatment. Dr. 
Busolt does not go so far as to deny the historical personality of 
Lycurgus altogether, but he would not attribute to him any of the 
fundamental institutions of the Spartan state, nor yet, apparently, 
the peculiarities of the Spartan discipline. Prof. Duncker has a 
brilliant theory, which would account for much that has hitherto 
baffled investigation, especially the double monarchy, the eponymous 
titles of the kings, and the position of the law-giver. He holds that 
the work of Lycurgus was the union into one political body of two 
Dorian states, dwelling on the Oenus and on the upper Eurotas 
respectively, and that this union was effected after King Charilaus 
had been worsted in the war with the Tegeans. The military 
system, the discipline, and the sumptuary laws of the Spartans he 
would assign to a later period. Holm recognises the great ingenuity 
of Duncker’s hypothesis without venturing to adopt it. But he 
does not consider it impossible that the laws against wealth and 
luxury may have originated at the same time as the new political 
order, and have been promulgated by the originator of that order. 
In tracing the early history of Attica, Dr. Busolt rejects all 
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traditions of Phoenician colonies, though he recognises the im- 
portant influence of Phoenician trade. ‘The opinion that they (the 
Phoenicians) colonised Thebes is certainly unfounded, nor have we 
any more reason to suppose that a colony in Athens (Melite) was 
founded by them.’ Duncker, on the other hand, regards the settle- 
ment of the Phoenicians in Athens as a clearly ascertained fact, 
and associates its overthrow with the union of Attic communities 
into one state traditionally ascribed to Theseus. Holm considers 
the existence of Phoenician colonies in Thebes and in Athens as 
not improbable, though not clearly proved. 

In treating of the government of the Cypselidae in Corinth, both 
Busolt and Duncker are inclined to a more favourable view than 
that of Herodotus. Busolt attributes the sentiments of the speech 
put by Herodotus into the mouth of the Corinthian Sosicles to the 
relations existing between Athens and Corinth at the moment 
when the historian published his narrative. Duncker traces 
the motive which led the Corinthians to accuse their tyrants of 
spoliation, to the desire to represent as their own property the 
treasures laid up at Delphi and elsewhere. But while defending 
Periander from some of the charges brought against him, Prof. 
Duncker insists, on grounds which hardly seem sufficiently strong, 
that he ‘must bear the guilt of the death of Melissa.’ Holm does 
not pass a definite judgment on the arbitrary acts of Cypselus 
and his son, but shows the improbability of the theory that princes 
who encouraged the worship of Dionysus should in their internal 
regulations have acted solely with a view to public order and 
decency. 

In spite of all differences, however, we may observe important 
common characteristics in the methods of all three authors. All 
alike take a wide view of the province of history so as to make it 
include the literary, artistic, and religious, as well as the political 
development of the people. All are very ready to make use of 
archaeological results, especially those of numismatics. In the 
use of early historians, not even Busolt entirely disparages the 
authority of Herodotus, though they would all restrict it within 


certain limits. Thus for the date of Phidon of Argos, all three 


prefer the statements of Pausanias to those of Herodotus, and 
Duncker confidently asks, ‘ Who can seriously adopt the argument 
that the coins of Phidon belong to the end of the seventh century— 
that is, that they were struck just before the time of Solon ?’ 

One of the chief drawbacks to the value of Dr. Busolt’s work is 
the difficulty the ordinary reader meets in clearly ascertaining the 
grounds of his conclusions, especially where they are drawn from 
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archaeological materials. Thus we find him confidently asserting 
the existence in the fifth century of a monetary alliance among the 
Arcadian states, though in a foot-note he refers to the rival 
hypothesis by which Imhoof-Blumer would explain the coins with 
the inscription Arkadikon. Still more serious is the difficulty caused 
to the student by the statement that the theory of Prof. Curtius as 
to the early migrations of the Ionians ‘has long been found un- 
tenable,’ for the proof of which statement he is referred in a foot-note 
to articles in various German periodicals. 

The difficulty we experience in trying to determine Prof. Duncker’s 
canons of evidence are of a different kind, and arise from the manner 
in which brilliant and plausible hypotheses are stated as if they 
were matters of fact. Besides the views given above of the union 
of the two Spartan states under Lycurgus and the combination of 
the Attic cantons in opposition to the Phoenicians, we have an 
interesting theory of the origin of the Parthenii and their discontent, 
which he attributes to a restoration of the old and strict marriage 
laws and a retrospective enforcement of the same; also some 
interesting generalisations concerning the moral influence of the 
religious sentiment in the Greek aristocracies. In one or two places 
his deductions from archaeological facts seem rather questionable, 
as when he says, ‘ That the Cypria were composed before the year 
600 B.c. is evident from the representation of the Judgment of Paris 
on the chest of Cypselus.’ The general arrangement of the work 
is not all that might be desired in point of clearness, 

In the introductory remarks to his history, Holm observes that 
in the investigation of original sources, what we now require is not 
so much the reconstruction of the lost works of ancient authors, as 
the discriminating study of those we still possess. If we extend this 
remark and apply it to modern authorities in special fields, we 
arrive at the conclusion that a writer of ancient history is now 
likely to produce good work in proportion as he is able clearly and 
justly to estimate the historical import of the labours of specialists 
in all subjects which are or might be made auxiliary to the study of 
history.—A. G. 


Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
By B. V. Heap. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1887. 


Tue first title of this work is distinctive, and marks its most 
essential characteristic. Hitherto all general works on Greek 
Numismatics, from Eckhel’s great work, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, down to the handbooks of Akerman and Werlhof, have 
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taken up the coins of each district and city from the points of view 
of geography and mythology rather than from that of history. 
With Mr. Head, Numismatics takes its rightful place as one of the 
most useful of the sciences auxiliary to history. 

The application of scientific historical method to ancient numis- 
matics is a thing of comparatively recent date, and no one has done 
more service in this direction than Mr. Head, whose Coinage of 
Syracuse, published in 1874, was the first thoroughly scientific 
monograph on the coinage of a Greek city, and a model of careful 
induction. In Historia Numorum he applies the same method to 
the whole of the coins of the ancient world, arranging the coins of 
each city or district in chronological series and groups. Those who 
know the size of the field of ancient numismatics, and how much of 
it is almost virgin soil, will not need to be told that within the 
limits of time and space imposed upon Mr. Head the attempt could 
not be entirely successful. Where he is working on ground which 
he has already explored, as in his account of the coins of Syracuse, 
Macedon, Beeotia, and Ephesus, he furnishes a sketch as complete 
as could be written in so narrow a space. Where he treats of places 
which have been the subject of satisfactory catalogues and mono- 
graphs, as Acarnania, Crete, or Pheenicia, his summary is still 
complete. But in dealing with districts which have remained 
comparatively untouched, he is necessarily less thorough and com- 
prehensive. Generally speaking, the book is far more complete 
for Sicily and European Greece than for Asia Minor and Syria; for 
the British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins has not yet reached 
Asia, and not only the great museums of Europe, but even private 
collectors, such as M. Waddington and M. Six, possess large 
numbers of Asiatic coins which are unpublished and unknown. 
Nor have the dates of the coins issued in Asia received anything 
like so much attention as the dates of Sicilian coins, or those of 
Hellas, or even those of Italy. But even in regard to Asia Minor 
it is a very great gain to possess a satisfactory summary of the 
coinage, so far as published matter serves: fresh material will now 
rapidly accumulate for a still more valuable second edition. It 
must also be observed that where Mr. Head’s summary is least 
final it is probably to the numismatist most valuable, as it opens 
new ground. 

It is to students of Greek history that Historia Numorum is 
particularly adapted. Those who wish to form an idea of the 
importance of numismatics to early Greek history should look at 
the foot-notes to Busolt’s volume, reviewed in these pages. But to 
those occupied with ancient geography, philology, art or mythology, 
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it will also be a storehouse of useful facts, facts hitherto scattered over 
the pages of periodicals and in the transactions of learned societies. 
A few words of special notice are claimed by the index, or rather 
indexes, for places, rulers, inscriptions, magisterial titles, epithets 
of cities, are all indexed separately, and there is a general Index 
Rerum to close the gaps. The indexes occupy fifty-five pages, and 
they are the most important pages in the book, mainly because the 
author has not abandoned the work of indexing to other hands, but 
done it himself.—P. G. 


Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt. Von 
Dr. Jutius Betocn. Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot. 1886. 


THE aim of the author of this book is to apply the whole of the 
available material to determine the populousness of the various 
sections of the Greek and Roman world. At present we are only 
concerned with that part of the work which deals with the Hellenic 
populations. The data for the purpose are extremely slender and 
untrustworthy. Figures are specially prone to corruption in MSS. 
and cannot be recovered from the context—and moreover writers 
of skill and fidelity seem to have had little sense of the possible 
and impossible in numbers ; while among later and less trustworthy 
authors we are given statistics of a purely fantastic kind. For 
example, Prokopius assigns a billion as the number of inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire. 

The monumental materials would be far more trustworthy if we 
had them; but unfortunately they are very scanty, consisting of 
little more than a few catalogues of Ephebi. 

The materials fall into the following classes :— 

(1) Direct statements about population —The most important is 
the statement by Athenaeus, on the authority of Ktesikles, of the 
numbers given by the census of Attica under Demetrius of Phalerum, 
towards the end of the fourth century. We often have information 
about the number of citizens of a state, and from this it is possible 
to estimate the whole population. 

(2) Military data.—The numbers of the troops furnished by 
different states to military expeditions furnish a ground for com- 
parison of their populations. 

(3) Area.—The law that equal areas of equal fertility and placed 
under similar conditions will at any given time contain populations 
not very different in number, affords a means of determining by 
comparison the worth of statistics or estimates. 

(4) Food consumption and supply.—In several cases we have 
records of the corn-production and corn-importation of states, The 
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amount of corn consumed per head can be calculated from the known 
allowances of slaves and soldiers, and from the consumption in 
modern times, and thus a rough estimate of population can be 
formed. 

Attica is the country for which the best materials are available, 
and moreover it is there that the problem presents most interest. 
Dr. Beloch’s treatment of the population of Attica is the most 
elaborate and the best example of the application of his method. 
Each particular section of the argument is by no means conclusive, 
but when the results derived from the number of citizens, the number 
of soldiers, the population of similar areas, the production and con- 
. sumption of corn are found to produce consistent results, and 
moreover to show changes in the population at different periods 
entirely in agreement with the causes known to have been at work, 
it is impossible to avoid accepting in the main his conclusions, The 
author differs from Béckh in rejecting as incredible Athenaeus’ 
statement that Demetrius found the number of slaves to be 400,000. 
Béckh defended this number, and his view was followed by Clinton, 
and till now has been generally accepted. But Dr. Beloch’s arguments 
seem conclusively to show that the fourth part of this number would 
be nearer the mark. 

We must regard as equally fabulous the 470,000 slaves which 
Athenaeus assigns to Aegina, and the 460,000 of Corinth, numbers 
which have found supporters among some of Béckh’s followers, 
though Bockh himself did not defend them. 

At the end of the book a convenient table gives the results for 
432 B.c. For the Peloponnese we have a population of 890,000. 
230,000 of these are in Laconia and Messenia, of whom 175,000 are 
slaves, including Helots. Argolis, including Corinth, accounts for 
335,000. Attica has 235,000, of whom 100,000 are slaves. Boeotia 
150,000, of whom one-third are slaves. The whole population of 
Greece, including the islands, Thessaly and Macedonia is reckoned 
at 3,000,000. 

Dr. Beloch is thoroughly master of the materials. His arrange- 
ment is clear, and his exposition lucid. As he says himself, any one 
who wishes to overthrow his results must attack his whole system, 
and not any one part of it, for his various arguments give support 
to one another. His book must remain the standard authority 
upon the subject, unless the discovery of fresh material throws 
entirely.new light upon the question.—H. B. 8. 


[Notices of Periodicals are postponed for want of space. | 











TWO VASES FROM CYPRUS. 
[Prates LXXXI. anp LXXXII.] 
I. 


THE pottery found hitherto in Cyprus has been for the most 
part of a rude, local fabric, resembling both in its shapes and 
system of decoration the pottery of Egypt. The Greek element 
in the population of Cyprus and the frequent participation of 
outside Greeks in the affairs of the island might have been 
expected to leave some decided trace in the pottery. But this 
expectation had not been realised to any degree till last year, 
when excavations at Poli tis Chrysokhou brought to light an 
extensive series of Greek vases and other antiquities! Among 
the vases were the two here published. 

The locality where these antiquities were found is supposed 
to be that of the ancient Marion, a town on the west coast of 
Cyprus, of which little is recorded except that it had been taken 
by an Athenian fleet under Kimon,? on which occasion its 
inhabitants were treated with much clemency, and that subse- 
quently it was destroyed by Ptolemy, on which occasion its 
inhabitants were removed to Paphos. At that time it was 
ruled by a prince called Stasioekos. Its existence as a town is 


1 See Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. 1887, 2 Diodorus Sic. xii. 3-4. 
p. 85, pl. 8, where thesilver girdle now 3 [bid. xix. 79, 4. 
in the British Museum is published. ; 


H.S.—VUL. VIII. 
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said to have been revived under the name of Arsinoe. The old 
name of Marion, however, seems also to have come again 
into use. 

How eagerly the Athenians, in the time of Kimon, looked to 
Cyprus as a stronghold against the Persians, if they could but 
get it thoroughly into their hands, is a matter of notoriety. 
They made great efforts, and if Diodorus Siculus? is to be trusted, 
they gained great successes. Diodorus may be wrong in some 
points, but as regards Kimon’s siege of Marion, which he alone 
mentions, and which finds no place in the brief narrative of 
Thucydides,? we must view it as a fact in his favour that this 
locality has now yielded a considerable series of vases which go 
back in date to the time of that siege—about B.c. 450. That 
these vases were imported from Athens there can, I think, be no 
doubt ; they are as clearly Athenian as the rude ware found in 
the tombs with them are the work of the local Cypriote potters. 
Nor was this importation of vases only of short duration. It 
appears rather to have gone on till the town was destroyed by 
Ptolemy about B.c. 315. If, then, from about B.c. 450 to B.c. 315 
the people of Marion manifested a marked taste for Athenian 
pottery, we may conclude that in other respects also they had 
maintained a friendly feeling towards Athens, and that the 
capture of the town by Kimon had been productive of lasting 
good. 

The older of the two vases here published is an alabastos 
(pl. LXXXII.), covered with a creamy slip, on which are drawn 
in with fine black lines two female figures, the one presenting a 
cup of wine, towards which the other advances energetically, 
holding a branch of laurel in eachi hand. Round her body is tied 
a deer’s skin, which, together with the wine cup, give the cere- 
mony a Bacchic character. Appropriate to the Bacchic character 
of the scene is the crane which stands between these two figures, 
The crane is painted in fully in black, a proceeding which saves 
the trouble of indicating the wings and feathers. Yet with all 
its want of detail the form of the bird is admirably rendered. 
The two female figures are drawn in with lines only, except that 
over parts of the draperies a yellowish-brown glaze has been 


1 See Duncker, viii. p. 379. eotpatevoay és Kimpoy kal abrijs ra 
21.112. He had before said (I.94) #oAAa xareorpépayTo. 
of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
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painted and fired much as on the draperies on a fine kylix in the 
British Museum by Panphaeos,' with whom the painterof our vases 
was probably a contemporary. He signs himself Pasiades. The 
name has been given out as being Iasiades;* but in that case there 
would be too much space between the first two letters, while in 
favour of the reading Pasiades is the fact that the letter would 
bring the spacing right and that there is a breakage in the vase, 
which would have carried off the upper part of the letter, 
Whether Iasiades or Pasiades, the name was previously unknown 
among vase painters. It is an acquisition which will be valued 
by the many admirers of signed vases. Even those who, so to 
speak, do not collect autographs of vase painters will welcome 
gladly the charming archaic drawing of this vase with its fine 
touch and delicate sentiment. 

In Karlsruhe is an alabastos * which, so far as one can judge 
from a rather mannered engraving, is of the same style as ours. 
It is signed by the painter Psiax and the potter Hilinos, who 
have been classed along with the painters Panphaeos, Epiktetos, 
and Kachrylion. I have mentioned a technical point in our 
alabastos which recalls Panphaeos. Further, there was found in 
the same tomb with it a red-figure kylix bearing the inscription 
TIPOSAFOPEVO.! The small number of existing vases with 
this inscription have been associated with the painter Epiktetos, 
and there is no mistaking the fragmentary figure on the kylix 
in question as belonging to his school. Again, in the same set 
of tombs was found a kylix by Kachrylion.’ We may therefore 
class Pasiades in that school of painters, and as the alabastos in 
Karlsruhe came from Athens, so also our alabastos may have 
come thence, quite apart from the historical conditions which 
made importation from Athens favourable at that time. 

In the tomb with our alabastos was also found a beautiful 
finger-ring of silver, with a gold fly resting on it as if by chance, 
some vases of local fabric, and other objects. The British 
Museum possesses the contents of the tomb. 

1 Klein, Meistersignaturen, 2nd Ed. Meistersign. 2nd Ed. p. 134; Vasen- 
p. 94, and Huphronios, 2nd Ed. pp, Sammlung zu Karlsruhe (1887), No. 


272-8. 249, 

2 Klein, Meistersignaturen, 2nd Ed. 4 Klein, Meistersign. 2nd Ed. p. 221, 
p. 222. cf. p. 110. 

® See Panofka, Namen der Vasen- 5 Klein, Meistersign. 2nd Ed. p. 


bildner, pl. 3, figs. 9-10, p. 16; Klein, 221. 
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II. 


The second of the vases here published (pl. LXXXI.) is a 
lekythos with red figures on a black ground, but with accessories 
of white colour and gilding. It is Athenian in its whole character. 
The figures represented are Oedipus (O1AIMOS), the Sphinx 
(=o...), Athena (AQHNA), Apollo (‘TIOAAQN), Kastor 
(K AZTQP), Polydeukes (POAVAEVKH®S), and Aeneas 
(AINEAS). The subject is, therefore, Oedipus putting an end 
to the Sphinx. Usually it has been thought that Oedipus had put 
an end to the Sphinx by simply reading her riddle, whereupon she 
threw herself from the high rock on which she sat and was no 
more heard of.!_ The point of the legend was that he, ‘Swollen- 


. foot’ by name,? had been destined to explain the riddle as to 


what creature was two-footed, three-footed, and four-footed. 
Any act of violence on his part would have spoiled the incident. 
Such was the general belief. On the other hand, it has been 
argued from an ancient paste in Berlin, where Oedipus is seen 
attacking the Sphinx with a sword, and from various references 
in Greek literature, where the words POivewv, dvaipeiv, poveverv 
are employed, that in some older version of the legend he had 
actually taken her life. So Overbeck contended.* But Jahn, 
who held the opposite view, maintained that Oedipus may very 
well have despatched the Sphinx when she had once thrown 
herself down, and have thus brought on himself the literary 
expressions just cited. I venture to think that our vase is a 
strong confirmation of Jahn’s view. 

In the first place, the attitude of the Sphinx is that of a 
creature which has fallen from a height. Her legs are repre- 
sented as if they had lost all power through such a fall. It is 
inconceivable how a stroke from the spear of Oedipus could have 
produced this result instantaneously. Her neck has been broken; 
we see only the back of her head, her face being turned away. 
Oedipus has his foot planted on her head. He could not have 
gone so far if the Sphinx had been capable of resistance. He 


1 Diodorus Sic. iv. 64, 3. riddle of the Sphinx, Fragmenta Poet. 
2 Euripides, Phoeniss. 26; Soph. Comic. p. 502 (Didot). 
Oecd. Tyr. 1003. Ina fragment of the 3 Heroische Bildwerke, p. 18 ; Euri- 
Neottis of Anaxilas there is a play on _pides, Phoeniss. 1508 and 1732. Jahn, 
the name of Oedipus in referenceto the Arch. Beitrége, p. 115. 
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must then have, by a previous blow, rendered her unresisting, 
which would leave him now in an undignified position. Or we 
must revert to the theory that she had fallen from a height and 
had broken her neck, in which case he would be entitled to come 
forward to despatch her. I think, also, that her wings are 
raised to indicate the fall just accomplished. 

In the second place, it is obvious that what Oedipus here does 
is done in terror. He clings for protection to a column which 
may represent a temple of Apollo or Athena. It is not, I think, 
likely to be the column on which the Sphinx is sometimes seen 
to be seated.2 In any case he clings to it vigorously, with a 
look of terror on his face, notwithstanding the presence of 
Athena, the friend of all slayers of monsters. His attitude is 
thus quite opposed to the theory of his having slain the Sphinx 
outright without her having helped him by throwing herself 
down from a height. It is only with fear that he has planted 
his foot on her head and has drawn back his right arm to give a 
final stroke with his spear, or perhaps has already delivered 
the stroke. 

The presence of Athena and Apollo is natural to the scene, 
he, seated, as the god whose mysterious oracles played so large 
a part in the fate of Oedipus. Probably he is here as Apollo 
Ismenios, whose priest was styled daphnephoros; as the god also 
might be styled from the laurel which he holds. Both were 
deities much worshipped in Thebes. But Athena may be said 
to have had a special interest in the event. Pausanias,* in 
describing the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias, says, when he 
comes to the Sphinx on her helmet, that he will explain it in 
his chapter on Boeotia. All the explanation he gives, however, 
is to tell the story of Oedipus, how he went from Corinth with 
an army and ‘removed’ (’£e7\ev) the Sphinx.? He forgets to 


1 Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 20, mpés re an altar. Cf. Jahn, Arch. Beitrige, 
TlaAAdSos Simdois | vaois én’ “Iounvod p. 113. 


Tre pavtela omodg. Athena assists 3 Pausanias, ix. 10, 4. At the 
Kadmos, on a kylix in the British entrance to the temple of Apollo 
Museum, engraved by Heydemann. Ismenios at Thebes were statues of 
Bericht d. stichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1875, Athene and Hermes. 
pls. 8a-c. 4 I, 24, 5. 

2 On vases the Sphinx is to be seen Ix, 26,.2, 


seated on a column, on a rock, and on 
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notice Athena in the matter, but he may be assumed to have 
had in his mind on the first mention of the subject the notion 
that the Sphinx on the helmet of the Parthenos was meant to 
indicate her participation in the exploit of Oedipus, such 
participation as we see on our vase. The drapery, arms, and face 
of Athena are painted white; her shield, aegis, and helmet have 
been gilt, traces only of the gilding being left. We may suppose 
that the vase painter had intended to represent a chryselephant- 
ine statue. It cannot be the Parthenos of Pheidias, if her robes 
were of gold, as appears to have been the case. Besides, in the 
right hand of the Athena on the vase is not a Victory, but 
simply a spear. The type of Athena as here given is not un- 
common, and considering that in an actual chryselephantine 
statue the drapery would hardly have been of ivory, we may 
suppose the vase painter to have made a freer use of his colour 
than a sculptor would have made of his ivory. Thus, while 
intending to convey the aspect of a chryselephantine statue, 
he has not confined himself to any particular statue of that 
kind, so far as I can see. 

The scene on the vase appears to be complete with Oedipus, 
the Sphinx, Athena, and Apollo. I cannot account for the other 
figures of the Dioscuri and Aeneas, except as beings whose 
names were familiar for the help they rendered in time of need. 
They are recognisable only by their names. We could suppose 
that they represent the friends of Oedipus who followed him 
from Corinth, and that the names of Kastor, Polydenkes, and 
Aeneas had been chosen merely to indicate the help they had given 
him. A figure like that of Aeneas occurs with some variations 
on the Meidias vase in the British Museum, and twice on the 
west frieze of the Parthenon. With greater variation it occurs 
on lekythi, with gilt accessories, which there is every reason to 
believe to be of Athenian fabric. Similarly, a figure like that 
of Kastor is to be seen on another lekythos of this description in 
the British Museum.! 

While, then, our lekythos from Cyprus has all the marks of 
having been imported from Athens, we have still to consider its 
date. It must be older than the destruction of Marion about 


1 Jahn, Bemalte vasen mit Goldschmuck, pl. 2, fig 1. 
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B.c. 315. On that point there would be no doubt, apart from 
the historical record, as to the fate of the town. Perhaps a fair, 
round date would be B.c. 370. The objects found in the same 
tomb are now in the British Museum. Among them is a frag- 
mentary askos with red figures, which might be placed, if any- 
thing, later than B.c. 370. 


A. S. Murray. 
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THE CNIDIAN APHRODITE OF PRAXITELES. 
[PLATE LXXX.] 
Nv Ala trav MpakiréAous momudtwv 7d KdAALoTOV.— LUCIAN. 


EvERY visitor of the Vatican Museum knows the fine statue 
of Aphrodite placed near the large staircase in the Sala a croce 
greca on account of its beauty as well as by reason of the fact 
that its lower half is covered with a drapery of tin. The greater 
will be the surprise of many of our readers, looking at our 
Plate LXXX., to see unveiled the secret charms of that figure, 
and they will ask how the goddess could be allowed to lay aside 
for some moments the garment forced upon her a century ago 
by a misplaced sense of pretended decency. We owe it to the 
persevering zeal of Mr. Walter Copland Perry to have found a 
means of obtaining such a cast for the Collection of Casts from 
the Antique in the South Kensington Museum, by the formation 
of which Mr. Perry has begun so happily to fill up a sensible blank 
in the artistic collections of the British capital. The British 
Museum is so astonishingly rich in first-rate Greek originals 
that we can easily understand how the importance of a museum 
of casts could be rather undervalued, and how to the University 
of Cambridge was left the merit of forming the first English 
collection of casts from the antique on a greater scale. But not 
even the very first museum of Greek sculpture—a rank which 
never will be disputed in case of the great national institution— 
can be so far perfect as to represent with equal completeness 
every period or school of Greek art, nor can it comprise good 
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ancient marble copies of all those innumerable masterpieces the 
originals of which either have been lost, or have become the 
property of other public institutions or private collections. Nay, 
precisely the relative completeness of the British Museum would 
seem at once to require and to facilitate such a supplement as 
Mr. Perry has had the praiseworthy idea of bringing together 
with great personal sacrifices of every description. What a 
splendid thing it would be if in the British Museum the large 
saloons which contain the original marbles were accompanied 
by parallel galleries exhibiting choice casts of such sculptures, 
of the same periods or classes respectively, which are not in the 
Museum. The whole history of Greek sculpture would be 
placed in the most perfect form before the eyes of students and 
dilettanti. But—“ there is nothing perfect under the sun.” As 
the space in the British Museum would scarcely suffice to allow 
the execution of such a scheme, the greater universal gratitude 
and the more general interest are due to the collection recently 
formed in the South Kensington Museum under the intelligent 
direction of Mr. Perry. 

Going through the catalogue of the casts, we not only find 
such universally known casts as form as it were the indispensable 
contents of every such gallery, but we are particularly pleased 
to meet with some very rare pieces, which are not only worthy 
to gain the interest of the general amateur and to delight the 
student of classic art, but also to promote the purposes of 
scientific archeology. Such a cast, beyond doubt the rarest of 
all, is that of the Vatican Venus, the moulding of which we 
understand to have been permitted under the—absurd, to be 
sure, but strict—obligation that only this one copy should be 
taken! In direct contrast with this narrow-minded condition 
imposed by the Superintendence of the Vatican Museum stands 
the prompt liberality with which the Editors of this Journal 
have been allowed to take and to publish photographs of the 
cast. I especially am under great obligations to Mr. Perry for 
having kindly renounced in my favour the agreeable task of 
accompanying the plate with some remarks, as I can avail 
myself of this opportunity to correct certain false statements 


1 W. C. Perry, A Descriptive Cata- Antique in the South Kensington 
logue of the Collection of Casts from the Museum. London, 1884. 
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and erroneous conclusions of a former article on the same 
subject’, to which I was misled by defective knowledge of the 
matter of fact. 

The statue of the Sala a croce greca, which has kept that place 
since the first arrangement of the Museo Pio Clementino, is to- 
day nearly universally thought to be that very statue which 
once adorned the cortile delle statwe in the Vatican Belvedere 
and enjoyed a high reputation. This opinion seems to go back 
to Gerhard, who, in his catalogue drawn up in 1826, identifying 
our statue with that engraved in the Museo Pio Clem., 1.11, adds 
to a short mention of the statue the words: “probably already 
since Julius II. in the cortile delle statue of the Belvedere” ®. 
Most archeologists since have neglected the precaution used by 
Gerhard ; in Em. Braun’s book, for instance, on the “ Ruins and 
Museums of Rome ”, and in the very defective official catalogues 
of the pontifical museum, the provenance of our statue from 
the Belvedere is spoken of as a matter of fact. Bernoulli‘ as 
well as myself shared this opinion so far as to declare the 
identity to be likely. An accurate enquiry into the history of 
the Belvedere collection, the general results of which will soon 
be published in the Archacologisches Jahrbuch, has shewn me this 
opinion to be erroneous. I shall here restrict myself to those 
observations which deal directly with the Vatican statues of 
the goddess of love. 

It is well known that the collection of statues in the Belvedere 
was founded by Pope Julius II. Among the first statues placed 
in the court-yard of the Belvedere there was an inscribed group 
of Venus Felix with young Cupid ®, a sculpture of very modest 
merit as a work of art, but nevertheless highly appreciated in 
those times. This group is meant wherever the older astygraphi 
—Fulvius (1527), Marliani (1534), Fauno (1548), Mauro (1556), 
—speak of the Vatican Venus. It was drawn, between 1535 and 
1538, by Marten van Heemskerck, in whose sketch-book there 
is no other Belvedere Venus® I have little doubt that Vasari 


2 Archaeol. Zeitung, 1876, p. 145— 5 Mus. Pio Clem. ii. 52. Clarac iv. 


149, ‘‘die vaticanischen Repliken der 609, 1349. 

knidischen Aphrodite”. 6 Life of Bramante, iv. p. 157, ed. 
3 Beschr. d. Stadt Rom ii. 2, p. 232, Milanesi. Visconti Mus. Pio Clem. i. 

No. 10. p. 68, not. 1, ed. Mil. preferred to 


4 Aphrodite, p. 206. understand the Cnidian’ Venus. 
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also (1550) has in view this Venus; nay, a century later John 
Evelyn ® praises this group as one of the “rare pieces”, without 
even mentioning any other Venus in the Belvedere. 

Long since, however, a second Venus had found a neigh- 
bouring place in the cortile delle statue, probably during the 
pontificate of Clement VII. (1523-1534). We meet with the 
first mention of it in the notes of travel of John Fichard of 
Frankfurt who, in 1536, describes a nudum puellae simulacrum, 
cut alter pes (quod mutilus erat) a recentioribus statuariis restitutus 
est, ita tamen ut egregie deprehendas dissimilitudinem, et illos arte 
veteribus inferiores fuisse®. The incognito in which the goddess 
is here introduced did not last long, for precisely at the place of 
the “naked girl”, Aldrovandi (1550) noticed a Venere tutta ignuda 
intiera, che con la mano dritta si cuopre le membra sue genitali, 
con la manca tiene la sua camicia pendente sopra un giarrone: ed 
é ogni cosa di un pezzol, From that time, this statue keeps its 
fixed place beside the older group in all the later descriptions of 
the Belvedere, from Gamucci (1565) and Boissard (1597) up 
to Ficoroni (1744). All these short notices however, do not 
afford any more detailed knowledge ; the assertion of Keyssler 
(1730), that it had been discovered about 180 years ago under 
the church of S. Peter and S. Marcelline, seems to be a 
mistake™, At last Perrier, in his Segmenta nobilium signorum 
(1638, published in 1653), Pl. 85, gave the first engraving of our 
Venus e balneo, which is nearly identical with the engraving of 
Jan de Bisschop (Janus Episcopius) published some time after- 
wards (Signorum veterum icones, Pl. 46), from the drawing of a 
Dutch artist called Doncker; the only material difference being 
that Bisschop, or Doncker, from artistic reasons omits the trunk 
of the tree near the right leg which Perrier is scrupulous enough 


7 Heemskerck’s sketch-book is in 11 Keyssler Neweste Reise, 1740, 











Berlin, see J. Springer in Jahrb. der 
preuss. Kunstsamml, 1884, p. 327, and 
in Ges. Studien zur Kunstgeschichte 
Siir A. Springer, p. 226. I owe to 
Prof. Conze the notice above referred 
to about the contents of the book. 

§ Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. 

9 Frankfurtisches Archiv, edited by 
Fichard, iii. p. 49. 

10 L. Mauro Antichita de la Citta di 
Roma, Ven. 1556, p. 120. 


p. 804. The notice seems to contain a 
misunderstanding of an account of 
Flaminio Vacca, §24 in Fea Miscell. 
p. lxvi. = Schreiber Berichte d. séichs. 
Ges. 1881, p. 64: A Santi Pietro ¢ 
Marcellino sotto la chiesa vi si trovd... 
una Venere grande del naturale, fingeva 
uscir del bagno con un Cupido appresso, 
la compro il Cardinale Montalto. The 
mention of Cupid excludes our statue. 
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to reproduce. This stem again serves to identify the statue 
with that published in Visconti’s Museo Pio Clementino, I. 11, 
as having been “gid nel Cortile delle Statue del Vaticano”, 
though here the statue is defaced by a drapery of stucco which 
covers the lower half of the body. This drapery, according to 
Visconti, was meant to serve as a model for a drapery of metal, 
by which the goddess, after having been exposed in her unveiled 
beauty for more than two centuries in the Pope’s palace without 
giving any offence, was to be adapted to the more modern 
notions of decency, which liked to adorn statues with fig-leaves 
and to clothe angels with shirts. Now, such a drapery of tin, 
as a matter of fact, has been applied to the statue which 
stands actually in the Sala a croce greca, represented in our 
plate; but one glance on the vessel and the drapery, and the 
absence of the trunk, suffice to prove that this is not the old 
Belvedere statue?%. What then has become of the latter, and 
whence did this second statue come into the Vatican Museum ? 
Up to Visconti’s time no second copy of the same type can be 
traced in the Vatican®, Suddenly Visconti speaks not only of 
two but of three replicas of that Cnidian type as existing in the 








Museum", It would seem that two of them belonged to 


12 This diversity has first been 
pointed out by Stahr, Torso, 1., p. 349, 
who blunders in ascribing the tasteless 
drapery to Julius II., and referring the 
engraving of the Museo Pio Clementino 
to our statue, but who rightly discerns 
the latter from the Belvedere statue 
engraved by Episcopius, The same has 
been done independently by Preuner, 
Arch. Zeit, 1872, p. 110, and Ueber die 
Venus von Milo, p. 30, and by 
Bernoulli Aphrodite, p. 206. Comp. 
my own observations, Arch. Zeit., 1876, 
pp. 145 and 146. 

13 In P. A. Maffei’s Raccolta di statue, 
1704, pl. 4, there is an engraving of a 
** Venere uscita dal bagno. Negl ’orti 
Vaticani”, which is neither identical 
with the statue of the Sala a croce greca 
nor with that of the Belvedere, although 
its place in that book among the cele- 
brated masterpieces of the Belvedere 
(plates 1-9) leaves scarcely any doubt 


that the author intended to have that 
statue engraved, On the other hand 
it corresponds so precisely in every 
detail, especially in the clumsy 
arrangement of the (modern) drapery, 
with a much-restored statue in the 
Ludovisi Villa (see below, J), that 
the engraver—Claude Randon, who 
engraved also most of the Ludovisi 
marbles for that work—seems to have 
made a mistake, either reproducing 
the Ludovisi statue instead of the 
Vatican one, or putting a false in- 
scription on the plate. My former 
supposition that Maffei’s statue might 
be identical with the statue of the 
loggia scoperta (see above) is contra- 
dicted by chronological reasons as 
exposed above. 

147, p. 68, note 2, ed. Mil.: due 
altre antiche ripetizioni di questa statua 
nello stesso Museo Pio Clementino, 
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the recent acquisitions made by the popes in all quarters 
expressly for the purposes of the new Museo Pio Clementino, 
This supposition is fully borne out by Massi’s first official 
catalogue of that Museum of 1792, the only book which affords 
a complete survey of the Museum before its spoliation by the 
French in conformity with the treaty of Tolentino”. Here 


we find: 


(1) in the loggia scoperta (p. 69): statwa di Venere di quelle simili 
alla Gnidia esistente gia nella galleria Colonna ; 


(2) in the galleria delle statue (p. 81): H. Statua di Venere con vaso 
a pedi, che nell’ esposizione al Tomo I. del Museo tav. XI. vien dimo- 
strata essere un’ antica copia della famosa Venere Gnidia opera di 
Prassitele. Esisteva nel Cortile delle Statue qui in Vaticano ; 


(3) in the Sala a croce greca (p. 127): num 241%, Statua di Venere, 
altra ripetizione della famosa Venere Gnidia di Prassitele. 


Nothing is said in the catalogue as to whether these statues 
were draped or not. Now it is very strange, but still it is certain, 
that the drapery of tin which was to cover No. 2 really has been 
made use of to drape No. 3, while the two other statues, Nos. 1 
and 2, as is proved by the later catalogues”, have remained 
undraped in their places during the whole reign of Pope Pius 
VII. at Chiaramonti, No. 2 occupying even a conspicuous place 
in one of the most splendid compartments of the Museum. 
Finally a new razzia undertaken—apparently by order of 
Pope Gregorius XVI.—against naked females in the pontifi- 
cal galleries banished the two nude statues into the magazines, 
where Anselm Feuerbach, the author of the ingenious book on 
the Vatican Apollo, was happy enough, in 1839, to discover 
No. 2, to recognize it as the statue of the Belvedere, and to 
admire its “grandeur of conception marvellously blent with the 


highest charm of beauty” 18. 


15 Indic. antiquaria del Pont. Museo 
Pio-Clem., Rome, 1792. 

16 The common number adopted 
here indicates that the statue is one 
of the acquisitions made by Pius VI.; 
see preface, p. 5. 

7 Vasi Itinerario di Roma, 1804, ii. 
pp. 616 and 624. Fea Descriz. di Roma, 
1820, i., pp. 112 and 114. Gerhard, 
Beschr. d. Stadt Rom [1826], ii. 2p. 


The place of No. 1 remained 


173, No. 38 and p. 194, No. 2. None 
of them mentions drapery. 

18 Nachgelassene Schriften, _ iii. 
(Gesch. d. griech, Plastik, ii.), p. 120. 
It is worth mentioning that neither 
Gerhard nor any of the other catalogue- 
makers seems to have paid special 
attention to the copy ; comp. below, 4. 
—aAs to the statue No. 1, see Em. Braun, 
Ruinen u. Muscen Ronis, p. 582. 
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empty, No. 2 was replaced by a big statue restored as a 
Euterpe”; only No. 3 owing to the mock modesty of its 
drapery remained undisturbed in its rather dark recess. 

lt may be allowable to put forth a conjecture concerning the 
place from which the latter statue came into the Vatican 
Museum. As to the statue of the loggia scoperta, Massi and 
the other authorities say that it was formerly in the Colonna 
Gallery.- Now an inventory of the antiquities in that palace, 
drawn up in 1714”, enumerates as existing in its large Gallery 
the following two statues : 

(a) Una statua di marmo antica ristaurata, con un vaso accanto 
e panno in mano che posa sopra detto vaso, riattaccata alle braccie, 
testa e gambe, rappresentante una Venere che esce dal bagno, alta 
pal. 85, [1.90 m.]... 

(0) Una statua di marmo antica con vaso accanto, con panno 
sopra che lo tiene con la mano, riattaccata alle braceie, gambe e 
testa, rappresentante una Venere che esce dal bagno, alta pal. 9 
[2.01 m.]... 

As neither of these statues actually exists in the Colonna Palace, 
it is evident that one of them is the statue once exposed on the 
loggia scoperta. Is it an unlikely supposition that on the same 
oceasion also the second Colonna copy should have been 
incorporated into the Vatican, and that it is precisely our statue 
of the Sala a croce greca, which certainly was acquired at the 
very time of the foundation of the Museum”? The indication 
of the modern restorations, identical in both Colonna statues, 
furnishes no objection to, but seems rather to be in favour of 
that conjecture”; and the height of } is pretty identical with 
that of the Vatican statue. 

It might seem, from this long and rather detailed enquiry, 
that our statue, renouncing the pretence of being the old Venus 
of the Belvedere, loses something of its importance. From a 
certain point of view this may really be the case; on the other 
hand we shall find that it continues to occupy a very dis- 
tinguished place among the great number of similar statues. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to draw up anew a critical 
catalogue of the repetitions of the Cnidian Aphrodite. When 

19 Gall, delle statue, No. 400. 71 See Note 16. 


20 Monum. ined. per servire alla storia 22 Comp. Prof. Percy Gardner's state- 
dei Musei @ Italia, iv. p. 393. ments, below D. 
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Levezow, in 1808, endeavoured to demonstrate our type to 
have once enjoyed a high fame*’, he could bring together not 
more than four marble replicas (4 D Jc of the ensuing 
catalogue). Half a century later B. Stark **, with the aid of 
Clarac’s useful work, was able to enumerate twice as many 
copies (A BH F JM Oh). A more thorough and nearly 
exhaustive enquiry led Bernoulli*® in 1873 to give a critical 
inventory comprising, besides coins and gems, eight marble 
statues (4 BD HE F J O b), one terracotta figure (h), six 
torsoes (V 7 U b ¢ f), and seven marble statues which could 
not with certainty be ascribed to our type (0 G K Q d a), 
altogether twenty-two pieces. This pretty large number 
however did not allow a certain judgment on various points 
of importance, most of the copies being only superficially 
known. Better catalogues of certain collections, and several 
new discoveries enable us not only to considerably increase this 
number, but at the same time to give more authentic information 
about some of the marbles in question. On a visit to Rome in 
1878, I had an opportunity of examining myself the statues 
D F H J; I owe some further information to Prof. P. GARDNER 
(D), Mr. Murray (a e), Dr. Lozwy and Prof. PETERSEN (C), Mr. 
PotTiER (6 e), Dr. SrupNiczKa (D b), Prof. Trev (S U d), Dr. 
Wo ters (S U). 

For convenience’s sake we assign the first place to the statues 
and torsoes, life size or colossal, the second to the statuettes, the 
third to some variations rather than copies. Within these 
classes, the degree of preservation has determined the order of 
the individual specimens, 


I.—FULL SIZE OR COLOSSAL. 


1. Statues. 


A. vatican, formerly in the Cortile delle statue, now in the 
magazines (Bernoulli p. 207, 2). Engr. Perrier Segm. nobil. sign. 
pl. 85 (the copies differ in giving the statue either right or reversed ; 
Arch, Zeit. 1876 pl. 12, 2). Episcopius Sign. vet. icones pl. 46 
(reversed; Kraus Sign. vet. ic. pl. 25, right; Miiller-Wieseler 


23 Ueber die Frage ob die mediccische 24 Berichte der stichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Venus ein Bild der knidischen vom 1860, p. 52. 
Prasiteles sey, Berlin 1808, p. 73. 2% Aphrodite, 1873, p. 206. 
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Denkm. u. pl. 35, 146 ¢, reversed) ; with the drapery of stucco Mus. 
Pio Clem. 1. pl. 11 (Levezow Ueber die Frage &c. fig. 2. Clarac. tv. 
602, 1332. Arch. Zeit. 1876 pl. 12, 3).—Marble. H. 1. 91 m. (8 pal. 
7 on.), with the plinth 2.09 m. (94 pal.).—Visconti testifies that the 
garment is fringed, that there is an armlet inlaid with a gem at the 
left arm, and that the head is unbroken. This is corroborated by 
a curious passage of Raph. Mengs, Opere 11. p. 6 ed. Azara (p. 358 
ed. Fea. Bottari-Ticozzi Race. di lett. vi. p. 340): “ Nel Vaticano 
st conserva una Venere assai mediocre, e quasi goffa, ma con la testa 
molto bella, eguale alla Niobe, e quella certamente é la sua, non essen- 
dole mai stata staccata”. In another passage (p. 87 ed. Fea) he says 
of the same head: “ Pwo darsi che la bellezza anche perfetia resti 
alquanto fredda quando non é aiutata da qualche espressione che possa 
esprimere la vita. Questo si vede in una Venere al Vaticano, che resta 
insipida, benché nella sostanza sia pit bella di quella di Firenze in 
quanto alla testa”. About the same time a French traveller who 
visited Rome in 1765 (Voyage d’un Francois en Italie, 2 ed., Yverdon, 
1769, 111. p. 186) speaks of the statue as of a figure antique trés- 
médiocre. Vasi, Fea, Gerhard (see above p. 330, note 17) mention the 
statue without adding a word in praise of its artistic merit. A very 
different judgment is pronounced by Feuerbach (see p. 330, note 18), 
who praises the figure as distinguished durch die wunderbarste 
Verbindung einer grossartigen Auffassung mit dem hichsten Schmelz 
der Schinheit. As to restorations, the only direct testimony is that 
of Fichard (see p. 327), that one foot is badly restored ;: no doubt 
this refers to the right leg supported by the awkward trunk of 
the tree. 

B. Municu, no. 131, until 1811 in the Brascui palace at Rome 
(Bernoulli p..207, 8). Engr. Flaxman Lect. on sculpt. pl. 22. Clarac 
Iv. 618, 1377. Liitzow Miinchner Ant. pl. 41 (Roscher Lex. d. Mythol. 
1. p. 416). Arch. Zeit. 1876 pl. 12,5. Liibke Plastik 1.3 p. 215 fig. 
146. Overbeck Plastik 11.3 p. 31 fig. 99 b. Perry Greek and Rom. 
sculpt. p. 447 fig. 196. Baumeister Denkm. 111. p. 1405 fig. 1557. 
—Parian marble. H. 1. 62 m., with the plinth 1. 74 m.—Modern : 
back and right part of head, with the exception of the hair to the 
left of the forehead, nose, tip of lips; half right forearm, left arm 
from armlet inlaid with a gem (which is antique) to wrist, fingers of 
left hand, feet including ankles, parts of vaseand drapery. Tolerably 
good copy, highly praised by Rauch the sculptor, especially on 
account of the execution of the body (Urlichs Glyptothek p. 20) 
which however bears a rather superficial character and is poor 
in details. 

C. Fiorence, Pat. Pirts, gall. d. statue, Diitschke 11. no. 17 (Ber- 
noulli p. 215, 1); it belongs to the old Cinquecento stock of 
Florentine antiques. Engr. Gori Mus. Htr. 11. pl. 35. Clarac tv. 
624, 1388.—Pentelic marble. H. about 2.00 m.—Modern : tip of 
nose, left arm from below armlet (inlaid with an oval jewel, as in 
B), half right forearm, lower part of both legs from below knees, 
vase and drapery, pedestal. Head broken, but its own ; the neck 
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is too short, and the restorer has given the head a false direction, 
the antique part of the neck shewing the original movement to have 
been the same as in # (Petersen). Gori does not make much of 
the workmanship ; Burckhardt (Cicerone* p. 466) speaks of good 
Roman work ; Diitschke points out the very robust forms (and so 
does Petersen), and the simple type of the head, being stern and 
rather lacking charm. 

D. Vatican, Sala a croce greca no. 574, probably until about 1780 
in the Cotonna Palace, see above p. 331 (Bernoulli p. 206, 1). Engr. 
Plate LX XX. ; with the drapery of tin Arch. Zeit. 1876 pl. 12, 1. 
Overbeck Plastik 11°. p. 31 fig. 99a. Letarouilly Vatican 111., Mus. 
Pio Clem. pl. 6. Baumeister Denkm. 111. p. 1403 fig. 1556.—Greek 
marble. H. 2.05m. (Colonna statue 6: 2.01 m.), with the plinth 
2.13 m.—Modern in the Colonna statue: arms, legs, and head. 
In the Vatican copy, according to my revision in 1878, which nearly 
agrees with the observations of Professor Treu made in 18657 and 
is completed by some remarks of Dr. Studniczka, the head (new: 
half nose), which is much superior to the statue, is attached to the 
body by the insertion of a modern neck including bottom of chin. 
Studniczka, examining the statue without the aid of a ladder, had 
the impression that the head is of different marble (Pentelic) from the 
body and the drapery (large-grained Greek marble). Modern: right 
arm from below elbow, left arm including armlet downwards to 
fingers, the ends of which are antique ; support of vase except upper 
part of square plinth directly below vase; feet and pedestal. A 
careful examination of the cast by Prof. P. Gardner has moreover 
shewn that the right leg is antique to about 0.08 m. above ankle 
bone and instep, but that there is some repairing just below the 
knee, and that the left leg is ancient to about 0.08 m. below knee. 
The puntello which unites statue and drapery is broken at both ends, 
but seems to belong originally to the statue, as the modern com- 
position of the two parts being effected by an iron cramp did not 
require that marble puntello. 

£. Rome, Pau. Vatentini, Matz-Duhn no. 756 (Bernoulli p. 207, 
6).—Marble. Bigger than life——Rich hair on the neck. Modern: 
head, lower parts of legs except feet, part of pedestal. Left arm 
unbroken, but hand with upper part of drapery seems modern ; 
right arm ,broken in different places, but antique with the 
exception of three fingers. The drapery is drawn up with 
left hand. 

F. Romer, Musto Tortonta no. 106 (104), formerly in the Torlonia 
Palace (Bernoulli p. 207,4). Engr. Vitali Warmi scolpiti Torlonia 
m1. 55. Clarac iv. 616, 1366 C.—Greek marble. H. 2.05 m. (Clarac : 
8} pal. = 1.90 m., probably without plinth).—Clarac: head un- 
broken (to me it appeared doubtful, but it is nearly impossible to 

*6 Comp. Gerhard Beschr.d. St. Rom. in Bursian’s Jahresbericht 1876, iii. 
ii, 2, p. 232, No. 10. Braun Ruinen p. 105. Treu in Ausgr. von Olympia, 
u. Museen, p. 447. Preuner Arch.  v. p. 15. 

Zeit. 1872, p. 110. Matz and Preuner 
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ascertain such points in the Torlonia Museum, most of the marbles 
being wretchedly smeared over with colour) ; modern: lobe of right 
ear, nose, left foot, pedestal except portion below right foot, vase 
and drapery but for a portion nearest to left hand. Cracks in left 
arm and right foot. Commonplace copy. 

G. Rome, Muszo Tortonia No. 26 (24), formerly not in the 
Giustiniani collection, but in the Torlonia Palace (Berngulli p. 216, 
5). Engr. Vitali Marmi scolp. ut. 26. Clarac 1v. 616, 1366 A.— 
Pentelic marble. H. 2.05m. (Clarac: 11 pal. 8 on. = 2.60 m.%)— 
Clarac : head broken, but its own; modern: hair on top of head, 
tip of nose, mouth, chin; fingers of right hand, left arm from 
deltoides, right leg from below knee, left leg from half thigh. No 
doubt, pedestal, vase, and drapery are also modern. 

H. Romer, Musto Tortonta no. 146 (144), from the Torlonia excava- 
tions at Porto.—Pentelic marble. H. 2. 05m.—Modern (Schreiber 
Arch. Zeit. 1879 p. 75): half of right forearm, left arm including 
armlet, legs from knees, and all the attributes which serve to 
convert the statue into an Aphrodite Euploea, dolphin to right, 
column with ship, dolphin, and oar to left. The head (nose new), 
though broken and patched at the neck, seemed to be the original 
head to Schreiber as well as to myself. 


2. ToRSOES AND OTHER FRAGMENTS, EITHER UNRESTORED OR MADE UP 
INTO STATUES. 


J. Roms, Vitta Lupovist no. 97 of Schreiber’s Catalogue (Ber- 
noulli p. 207, 5). Engr. Maffei Raccolta pl. 4 (Arch. Zeit. 1876 pl. 
12, 4, see above p. 329, note 13). Braun Vorschule pl. 77.—Greek 
marble. H. 2.00 m.—Only the torso is antique, including shoulders, 
thighs, and left knee. Also the head, highly praised by some 
modern authors, is new. Execution all but excellent, forms rather 
clumsy, the whole body sadly polished. 

K. Rome, Vitta Pamrixi, Matz-Duhn no. 775 (Bernoulli p. 216, 
3). Engr. Villa Pamph. pl. 31. Clarac 1v. 624, 1386.—Carrara 
marble. Life size—Now clad witha shirt of stucco. Antique: 
torso, greater part of right upper arm, left upper arm with armlet 
decorated with twigs, thighs excluding knees. 

ZL. Lowrner Castie no. 1 of my Catalogue, Anc. Marb]. Gr. 
Brit. p. 488. Found about 1776 in Rome near 8. Peter’s, within 
the circuit of the Circus of Nero, sold by Gav. Hamilton to Gro. 
GRENVILLE, afterwards Marquis of Buck1neuam, bought at the Stowe 
sale, in 1848, by Lord Lonspate.—Thasian marble. H. 1.96 m.— 
Modern: head and part of neck, right arm, greater part of left 
arm including armlet, both legs from below knees ; toes and portion 
of pedestal seem to be antique. Very broad in the region of the 
hips, flatter in the breast. Good Roman workmanship. Vase 
and drapery belong originally to another copy ; see W. : 
Z 2 
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M. Vatican, formerly in the Cotonna Palace, afterwards on the 
loggia scoperta, not in the magazines (comp. Bernoulli p. 207, 2, 
see above p. 331).—Marble. H. of Colonna statue a: 1.90 m. (83 
pal.).—Armlet on left arm (Visconti Mus. Pio Clem. 1. p. 63 note 
2). Much corroded and disfigured by modern restorations (Gerhard) ; 
modern; arms, legs, and head (Colonna Inventory). 

NV. Manyrva, Diitschke rv. no. 825 (Bernoulli p. 208, 13). Engr. 
Labus Mus. di Mant. u. 37.—Parian marble. H. 1. 14 m (colossal).— 
Torso without head, arms, lower parts of legs ; right knee preserved. 
On left thigh remains of puntello. ‘This torso, one of the best 
pieces of the whole collection, notwithstanding its horrible 
mutilation, betrays a grand beauty” (Conze Arch. Anz. 1867 p. 
105 *). 

0. “ae PALAZZO DEL COMMERCIO (formerly Viscarp1), Matz-Duhn 
no. 759 (Bernoulli p. 207, 7). Engr. Clarac iv. 606 B, 1343 C. 
Comp. Engelmann, Arch. Zeit. 1878 p. 158.—Italian marble. H. 
1. 90 m.(84 pal.).—Armlet on left arm. Head antique, but not its own. 
Modern : right arm including shoulder, right breast, left forearm 
and drapery, front of right thigh, right leg including knee, left leg 
from below knee, dolphin. 

P. Rome, Vitta Lupovist no. 232 of Schreiber’s Catalogue.— 
Italian marble. H. 0.80 m.—Torso, half of left upper arm with 
broad bordered armlet, half thighs. Poor execution. This frag- 
ment may originally have been part of the same statue as 

P’. Vitta Lupovist no. 275, life size, comprising legs from half 
thighs downwards, vase and pedestal. 

@. Enewanpd, formerly in possession of the sculptor BistRoEM in 
StockHoLm, and sold by him to England, where it has been lost 
sight of (Bernoulli p. 217, 6; it has nothing to do with a statue 
found on the Appian road and preserved in the R. Museum at 
Stockholm, see Wieseler in Philologus xxvii. p. 194 note 2).—The 
statue which is known only by the casts in Dresden (Hettner 
Abgiisse* p. 118 no. 215) and at Berlin (Friederichs Bausteine! no. 
591), is restored after the Capitoline type, but the right leg, on 
which the body rests, and the more upright position of the body led 
Bernoulli to ascribe it to our type. Head, arms, and legs seem to be 
due to a restorer. 

R. Rome, Vita Mepici, Matz-Duhn no. 776.—Marble. Life 
size.—Modern: head and neck, right arm with great portion of 
shoulder, left arm almost entirely, legs from middle of thighs, vase, 
pedestal. The resting of the figure on right leg seems in favour of 
the attribution of the torso to the Cnidian type, although it should 
be ascertained whether the left shoulder is sufficiently raised. 

S. Paris, Casinet pes Miéparuies (Luynes Collection)? A cast 
of the Mengs collection at Dresden (Hettner Abgiisse* p. 101 no. 
116. Bernoulli p. 209, 17) is, according to Prof. 'Treu, probably 
identical with no. 56 of Chalybeus’ Catalogue (Das Mengs’ische 
Museum zu Dresden, 1843): “ Lin jugendlich frischer angebl. Venus- 
korper zu Neapel”. Another copy of this cast, in the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum at Cambridge, bears the stamp of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Paris, with the same indication that the original is at Naples. 
Wolters however assures me that at Naples there is neither such a 
a torso nor a statue made up from it. Messieurs Pottier and 
Homolle, who saw the cast at Dresden, expressed to Prof. Treu their 
conviction that the original belongs to the Luynes collection given 
by the duke to the Cabinet des Médailles ; he may have acquired it 
at Naples.—H. 0.94 m. (bigger than life).—Torso including 
shoulders and small portions of arms, and upper half of both thighs, 
which are a little damaged in front; remains of puntello on left 
thigh. The cast bears evident marks of the original having at one 
time been restored. Roman work, but of real beauty. 

7. British Museum, Graco-rom. Sc. no. 172 (Bernoulli p. 208, 
14). Found at Nettuno, sold about 1766 by Jenkins to W. Locxg, 
by Locke to the Duke of Ricumonp, broken at a fire which destroyed 
Richmond House in Privy Gardens in 1791, bought in 1820 by 
Dervis the painter, and ceded by him in 1821 to the Museum 
(Noehden in Bottiger’s Amalthea 111. p. 1. J. T. Smith Nollekens 11. 
p. 178). Engr. Amalthea ut. pl. 2. Ane. Marbl. Brit. Mus. x1. 35. 
Ellis Townley Gall. 1. p. 268. Vaux Handbook p. 172.—Parian 
marble. H. 0. 73 m. (life size).—Torso, including small portions of 
arms, upper part of right thigh (left thigh modern). Surface cal- 
cined. Very good sculpture. 

U. Cast of the MENGs COLLECTION at DrespENn (Hettner Adg.‘ p. 
105 no. 146. Bernoulli p. 208, 12), comprising pretty exactly the 
same portions as the Richmond Venus 7. Remains of puntello on 
right thigh.—H. 0.80 m.—According to Hettner, the original should 
exist at Naples, but the older catalogues of the Dresden collection, 
compared by Prof. Treu, afford no evidence of this cast coming from 
Naples, nor did Wolters find at Naples a marble like JU. 

V. Rome, vitta Massimi (formerly GrustinranI, near the Lateran), 
Matz-Duhn no. 774. Engr. Clarac 1v. 634 B, 1386 A.—Italian 
marble. H. 2.08 m. (94 pal.).—Modern: head and neck, arms 
from middle of upper arm, legs and dolphin ; but also the torso, of 
disagreeable slender proportions, is not free from suspicion. The 
position of the left upper arm leaves some doubt whether this copy 
belongs to our type. 

W. LowTHER CasTLE No. 1. With the torso Z, of Thasian marble, 
has been united, probably for G. Hamilton, a fragment of Pentelic 
marble exhibiting the vase and the drapery, which is being lifted up, 
both much retouched. The combination of the two fragments is 
rather awkward, the drapery approaching too near the body, and 
being too much advanced. 

X. Romr, Vitta Woxrkonsky, Matz-Duhn -no. 757.—Greek 
marble. Life size.—Left hand laying aside drapery, with portion 
of it ; thumb and index wanting. 
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IIL.—STATUETTES AND OTHER SMALL COPIES. 


a. British Museum. From Antarados, in Syria. Engr. Murray 
Hist. of Greek Sculpt. u. p. 396, comp. p. 271.—Small marble sta- 
tuette, height less than 0.30 m., perfect with the exception of left 
forearm from elbow to wrist. Left hand rests on top of tree stem 
over which drapery falls to the ground ; towards foot of stem an 
amphora is marked out in low relief. Execution very poor. 

b. Vatican, Muszo Cutaramont! No. 112 (Bernoulli p. 207, 3).— 
Marble. H. about 1 m.—Head broken but its own ; modern: nose, 
right hand, left arm from shoulder to wrist ; both calves from knee 
to ankle broken but apparently antique. Drapery, which is 
represented falling, and left hand, three fingers excepted, are 
antique. 

c. Roms, Vitta Boreuese. Engr. Scult. d. V. Borgh. 11. st. vi. 
no. 10.—Marble. H.0.52m. (24 pal.)—Nothing known about resto- 
rations ; certainly head vase and drapery are modern, but the whole 
statuette appears suspicious. I find no further notice of it either in 
the catalogues of the Villa or in those of the Louvre. 

d, DrespEN no. 234 (340), formerly in the Chigi collection (Ber- 
noulli p. 216, 4). Engr. Le Plat Recueil pl. 118. Clarac iv. 624, 
1387.—Greek marble. H. 0.90 m.—Antique: torso, left shoulder 
including armlet, both thighs, left knee. Remains of puntello on 
left thigh. 

e. British Museum, “8S. a. P. 104”, from Kyrene (Bernoulli p. 
209, 15).—Marble. H. 0. 37 m.—Small torso, wanting head, left 
arm, right hand (marks of fingers remaining on left thigh), half 
left thigh and lower halves of legs. Armlets on both arms. 

J. Wirzpure no. 42 of Urlichs’ Catalogue p. 7 (Bernoulli p. 209 
no. 16). From Athens, Farr collection (Scholl Mittheil. aus 
Griechenl. p. 91 no. 54).—Pentelic marble. H. 0.15 m.—Lower 
part of body and upper part of thighs, with a puntello indicating 
position of right hand; hole and scratched spot on left thigh. 
Refined style. 

g. Rome, Donatuccio, Matz-Duhn no. 758.—Marble. H. 0.09 
m.—Pedestal of statuette, with feet, small round vase, drapery, left 
hand. Elegant work. 

h. SvaTuETTE From Tarsos (Bernoulli p. 208, 9). Engr. Barker 
Lares and Penates p. 193 no. 48, see below p. 345.—Terracotta.—ste- 
phané on head. 

7. SratuETTE FRoM Myrina. Pottier and Reinach Wécrop. de My- 
rina p. 284 no. 8.—Terracotta. H. 0.23 m.—Head turned to left ; 
long curls fall down on shoulders. 

k. Oxrorp, Mr. Artuur Evans. Murray Hist. of Greek Sculpt. 
1. p. 272 note. “Small intaglio of rude workmanship inscribed 
KOPINOOY. Aphr. standing nude to front, looking to left and 


holding drapery above a vase on the left.” 
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III.—VARIATIONS OF THE TYPE. 


a. Intaciio : Lippert’s Daktyliothek 1.1, 81. Engr. Miiller-Wie- 
seler Denkm. 1. 36, 146 6.—The goddess rests on /eft leg, and looks 
towards her right side. Drapery apparently lifted up with left 
hand, 

8. Municu no. 104 (Bernoulli p. 216, 2). Bought from Pacerri 
in Rome, one of Prince Ludwig's first acquisitions (Urlichs Glypt. p. 
4). Engr. Clarac. tv. 618, 1375.—Parian marble.—H. 1.40 m.— 
Modern: head, fingers of both hands, tail of dolphin.—Vase and 
drapery are wanting ; the left arm is bent, with raised hand ; attri- 
bute (mirror 2) lost. 

y. SraruerTeE rroM Myrina. Pottier and Reinach Nécropole de 
Myrina p. 284 no. 9.—Terracotta. H. 0.185 m.—Left hand holds 
apple ; forearm covered by drapery falling down on vase. Head 
wanting. 

6. Srarverre From Myrina. Engr. Froehner Terres cuites Gréau 
pl. 101, comp. p. 65.—Terracotta. H. 0. 25 m.—Resting on /efi 
leg. Right hand, protecting nudity, holds piece of the drapery 
which, covering the left forearm, falls down on the vase. At the 
back of plinth potter’s stamp AIOIAOY. (Three copies.) 

The following terracotta statuettes «—1:, from Asia Minor, shew 
the vase placed near the right leg of the goddess ; consequently she 
lifts up the drapery with right hand, and protects her nudity with 
the deft. High-hair dressing. 

«. ATHENS, Lampros ; from Smyrna? Engr. Froehner Terres ewites 
@ Asie Mineure pl. 22, 3; comp. p. 49.—H. 0.13 m. 

¢. Paris, Louvre; from Myrina. Pottier and Reinach Vécrop. de 
Myr., Catal. no. 19.—H. 0.225 m.—Ornament on breast ; ring on left 
hand, On back of plinth Al @IAOY (ibid. p. 187 fig. 16). 

yn. From Myrna. Pottier and Reinach p. 283 no. 6.— H. 0.18 
m.—Ornament on breast ; head turned to her left, looking up a 
little. 

6. From Myrina. Pottier and Reinach p. 283 no. 7.—H. 0.27 
m. Ornament on breast ; head turned to right ; gilt stephané. 

t. Parts, Louvre; from Myrina. Engr. Pottier and Reinach pl. 
5, 4; comp. p. 281. Catal. no. 20.—H. 0.14 m.—Right arm not bent 
but extended downwards ; long curls falling on shoulders. 

x. Rome, Vinita Pamriti, Matz-Duhn no. 760.—Marble. Life 
size.—Grasping drapery with right hand, covering bosom with left 
(comp. Froehner Terres cuites d’Asie Min. pl. 21, 1).—Not free 
from suspicion but, on account of its place, not allowing of closer 
examination. 





This list is long enough to prove abundantly that ‘a type is 
in question which must have enjoyed an uncommon reputation, 
particularly in Rome and its environs, whence all the large 
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copies and some of the statuettes originate. Only very few 
other types of Aphrodite, of a decidedly more modern, that is 
to say Hellenistic character—as for instance the Capitoline- 
Medici type, the goddess arranging her sandal, the crouching 
Aphrodite—can boast of a greater number of copies. But it is 
not only Rome where that type was appreciated ; its popularity 
over large parts of the Greek world is attested by the small 
marble copies from Athens, Kyrene, and Syria (ae/), by the 
terra-cotta statuette from Tarsos (),and by an excellent marble 
head discovered at Olympia of which we shall speak afterwards. 
If then this often-repeated type agrees in all essential points 
with certain well-known imperial coins of Knidos®, there is at 





AROLSEN. 


BERLIN. 


least a very strong presumption that all these copies go back to 
that masterpiece of Praxiteles by which he nobilitavit Cnidum *. 
This reason seems good not only against those who, in old and 


27 The main specimens are oneof the a large cithara; a fourth coin, at 
Paris cabinet (Gardner ‘‘Types of AROLSEN, exhibits a similar composi- 
Coins,” pl. 15, 21), which, according to tion in which Asklepios occupies the 
Weil (in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, iii. place of Apollo (see cut). All these 
p. 1402) and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, is coins shew in the obverse Caracalla 


very much retouched, especially in (youthful) and Plautilla. 


the vase and drapery, but also in 
the hard outlines given to the figure 
itself; one of the Bertin collection 
(Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 149. Weil 7. cit.), 
repeated above. A third coin, of the 
BERLIN collection (Overbeck Plastik * 
ii. p. 80, fig. 98 c, also in the Wad- 
dington collection, see Rev. Numism. 
1851, p. 238), shews the goddess 
grouped with Apollo leaning on 


*8 I cannot make out who first 
recognised in these replicas the 
Cnidian statue. This opinion is 
spoken of as a common one’ in J. G. 
Keyssler’s Neueste Reise, Hannover 
1740, i. p. 804, and in Falconet’s 
Ocwvres, ii. p. 330 ; but it was Visconti’s 
high authority which gave as it were 
the official stamp to it (Mus. Pio Clem. 
i. p. 63. 69). 
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new times, strangely inverting the natural development of 
Greek art, and neglecting the only direct ancient testimony ”, 
have made themselves the advocates of the Medici type as the 
truest imitation of Praxiteles’ statue *, but also against those 
who quite recently would prefer to recognise the traces of the 
Cnidian goddess rather in certain terra-cotta figures originating 
from Asia Minor*, In these (e—zc) the goddess protects her 
nudity with her left hand, not with the right, as in the marble 
copies. Now, to be sure, Ovid says in well-known verses ® : 


ipsa Venus pubem, quotiens velamina ponit, 


protegitur LAEVA semireducta manu, ‘ 


but nothing proves that he speaks of the Cnidian statue, instead 
of the image most popular at his time, viz. the Capitoline type, 
in which that function is really performed by the left hand, and 
which seems directly hinted at by the expressive word semire- 
ducta. In the terra-cottas, the place of the vase and the drapery 
near the right leg, on which the figure rests, instead of the left 
slightly bent, is a consequence of the aforesaid change of the 
hands, which seriously impairs the original conception, because 
that position, as we shall explain below, would better agree with 
the action of laying down than of lifting up the drapery. The 
direction of the head varies so much in the different terra-cotta 
replicas that nothing can be deduced from it. Finally that high 
hair-dressing towering on the head of all of them has nothing 
to do with the simplicity of Praxitelian style, but is a distinctive 


29 Pseudo-Lucian Amores 18, wav 5¢ the importance of the agreement in the 














Tt) KdAAOS adTIs axdAumTov obdeutas 
eoOTos apmexovons yeyluvwrat, TARY 
boa TH érépa xeipl Thy aid@ AcAnOdTws 
émxpimrev. (Comp. Cedrenus, p, 322 
Par. yuuvh, pdvnv thy aida tH xepl 
mepistéAAovoa). It is evident that the 
other hand had no share in covering 
any part of the nude body. Reinach’s 
opinion (Wécrop. de Myrina, p. 282, 
note 8) that érépa xelp signifies the left 
hand is contradicted by numerous 
passages in Pausanias and elsewhere. 

30 Comp. Overbeck’s remarks Plastik 
ii? p. 170, note 54. 

31 Froehner Terres cwites d Asie 
Mineure, p. 48, seems to undervalue 





main points of so many copies, though 
he goes not so far as to ascribe the 
composition of e¢, ‘‘digne du plus 
grand mattre,’’ to Praxiteles himself. 
Reinach, Nécrop. de Myrina, p. 284, 
lays great stress on the left hand pro- 
tecting the nudity, and adds ‘JJ 
Jaudrait en conelure que certaines 
Jigurines sont plus voisines de Voriginal 
que les imitations de la numismatique 
et de la statuaire, C'est une question 
qui doit encore rester ouverte.” 

32 Ars Am. ii. 613, see Reinach, p. 
282. Overbeck had no reason for 
quoting this passage as it does not 
mention expressly the Cnidian statue. 
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mark of post-Lysippian art; it appears to have originated in 
the necessity of giving the head a height proportional to the 
lengthened limbs of the Lysippian canon of proportions. Con- 
sidering these peculiarities, I cannot find any sufficient reason 
for taking this figure, which has no representative whatever in 
coins, in marble statues or elsewhere in monumental art, for 
more than a variation of the original Cnidian type; the more 
so as, as far as I can see, in the terra-cotta figures from Myrina, 
very seldom, if at all, occur exact copies of known works of 
higher art, the merit of the potters consisting rather in having 
converted the inspiration received from that quarter into 
numerous variations, more or less free, of the original types. 
The original type of our figure can be recovered with tolerable 
exactness by a comparison of the above-named statues and 
statuettes, which, with the exception of very few slight variations 
(a—6), are in full accord with one another as to certain points 
which may be looked on as the distinctive characteristics of this 
type. The figure rests on the right leg; consequently the right 
hip is considerably curved, forming that gently flowing line for 
which Praxitelian art has so marked a predilection. The left 
knee is slightly bent so as to make the thigh advance a little 
before the right thigh, against which it is tightly pressed, the 
left foot touching the ground only with the toes. The upper 
part of the body shows a slight forward inclination, considerably 
less than in the Capitoline-Medici type, but sufficient to make 
the whole position easy, and to withdraw a little the lower part 
of the body which is protected by the right hand. In this way 
the whole arrangement places all those parts which serve to 
assure at once repose and decency to the figure on its right 
side, which, looked at in front, by means of the curved lines of 
the hip and of the bent arm forms an animated undulating out- 
line. On the other hand the left side, being on the whole nearly 
perpendicular, seems to require some supplementary object, and 
at the same time is at liberty for some freer kind of action. 
Both these requirements are served by the drapery held with 
the left hand. The drapery serves as a material support to 
the marble statue, and seems to replace in some way the stem 
of a tree or a similar support of the Olympian Hermes, the 
Sauroktonos, and other Praxitelian figures. In connexion with 
the action of the hand, the left shoulder is raised a little above 
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the level of the right one, and is slightly withdrawn; a 
peculiarity so characteristic that, the position of the left arm 
in R V being not exactly known, it remains uncertain whether 
these copies really belong to our type. An armlet slightly 
ornamented seems to go back to the original, as it appears in 
ABCKM?0Pde; hence the restorers of DH IM? 6 will 
have borrowed this detail; the armlet is wanting in the inferior 
copies # FG V (uncertain whether it belongs here); in e both 
arms bear armlets. 

The forms of the body are throughout full, ur’ dyav éd- 
Nereis avTois Tos daTéoLs TpoTeTTAarpéval, pHTE Els VTréporyKOV 
éxxexupévac muotnta*, The Munich copy B, and still more 
some of the torsoes, particularly those at Mantua (1), at 
Paris (8), and the ‘ Richmond Venus’ of the British Museum 
(7), seem to have preserved something of the refined and 
grand style, full of breathing vitality, which must have dis- 
tinguished the original. Other copies bear the common-place 
character of Roman copiers’ work ; among these, I am afraid, 
notwithstanding Feuerbach’s enthusiastic encomium, would rank 
also the Belvedere copy A, styled clumsy, goffa, by Mengs and 
nearly overlooked by Gerhard and others, if it should rise one 
day from its tomb in the Vatican magazines. A certain clumsi- 
ness belongs also to C.J; in the Vatican copy D too, judging 
from the photograph which alone I can consult, certain parts 
appear rather bulky, and especially those fieshy cushions as it 
were at the right side of the back, which are caused by the 
contraction of this part of the body, seem too strongly marked. 
The want of harmony between the broad hips and the flat breast 
in Z, or the slenderness of another copy (V), may also be ascribed 
to want of skill of the copyists. On the whole, it would appear 
that the larger copies, of heroic size, are fatter and clumsier 
than those which restrict themselves to the size of life or still 
smaller proportions. The original itself will scarcely have been 
bigger than the size of life. 

There remain two points in which the different copies do not 
agree, and which require more subtle investigation, as they are 
of capital importance for rightly understanding and judging 
Praxiteles’ conception, viz. the drapery with the vase, and the 
position of the bead. 


33 Pseudo-Lucian Amor. 14. 
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As to the DRAPERY, in most of the copies it is either wanting 
or due to modern restoration **. Those which have preserved 
it may be divided into two classes. In 4 BE W the drapery 
is drawn wp with the left hand. Accordingly, in 4 B W (£ is 
not precisely known in this respect) the garment forms one 
narrow long mass, slantingly rising from the vase towards the 
hand, the upper face of which is turned outwards*®. It is quite 
otherwise in the second class comprising D # XY (not known in 
detail) bé. Here the drapery is falling straight down on the 
vase in broader masses, being laid down by the hand which in 
D Fb turns upwards its upper face ; the portion of the drapery 
grasped by the hand in D F forms an end hanging over. The 
forearm, in harmony with the chief action, seems to be a little 
more lowered than in the statues of the first class; nay, in the 
terra-cottas i and « the arm hangs down nearly perpendicularly. 

Which of these two classes has better preserved the 
original conception of Praxiteles? Did the goddess draw up, 
or lay down the drapery? Was she preparing herself for the 
bath, or was she, to use the old inscription of A, a Venus e 
balneo? In order to answer this question, I still believe one 
observation to be decisive which I have set forth in my former 
article **, If the goddess were taking hold of the garment in 
order to put it on, she would naturally turn her body towards 
the vase, and she would rest on the leg nearest to it. Indeed 
this is the direction in which the motive has been changed in 
the gem a and in the terra-cottas e—6, in full accord with the 
natural movement after the bath, while in the terra-cotta figure 
t, where the garment is clearly being laid down, the same position 
of the feet produces an indistinct and ambiguous impression. 
On the other hand, in all the larger copies as well as in the 
smaller monuments a—k, the resting of the figure on the right 
leg stands in connexion with a slight turning of the body in 
that direction; the bent left leg advances a little between the 


34 OC, G—V, c—f, B. The details between the fingers (comp. D F). 
cannot be made out in agikx. In Probably this-was the case also in B, 
7 5, the drapery rests on the left fore- where this portion is to some extent 
arm. Puntelli or remains of them on __ restored. 


the left thigh appear in BDL N 
S d; similar remains on the right 
thigh in J require explanation. 

35 In A part of the drapery issues 


36 Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 147, approved 
by Overbeck Plastik ii.’ p. 171, note 55. 
Murray Hist. of Sculpt. ii. p. 272, 
note 1, 
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right one and the drapery ; the latter being placed directly near, 
nay a little behind, the left thigh, and the left arm being 
accordingly bent backwards, the goddess seems as it were to 
separate herself from her drapery. Thus the general movement 
and the action of the left arm appear complete and carried out 
with full consequence, a clear proof that here the artist’s original 
idea is preserved. 

The same conviction results from an examination of the 
drapery itself. That long towel-like garment of B and its 





Statuette h, from Tarsos. 


companions, with which F joins in this respect, bears no com- 
parison with those magnificent masses of falling drapery which 
captivate our eyes most forcibly in D, but an echo of which 
resounds still from h. It is precisely in this drapery that 
consists the main value of the Vatican copy; our phototype, 
taken from the cast, brings forth this excellence to much greater 
advantage than the common photographs taken from the original 
in its rather dark recess. The whole treatment of the drapery 
in its material character, and the folds equally rich and clearly 
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disposed, remind us forcibly of that marvellous masterpiece of 
sculptured drapery, the mantle of the Olympian Hermes of 
Praxiteles ; nay, the similarity is such as to positively ascertain 
the Praxitelian origin of this part of the composition. To me it 
seems absolutely incomprehensible that a Roman copyist should 
have changed the dry garment of B into this splendid drapery ; 
on the other hand, it is easily understood how the transformation 
of the general motive into the action of drawing up the drapery 
* could convert the beautiful creation of Praxiteles into that 
unpleasing towel. 

The case is the same with the VASE, the shape of which varies 
in the different copies. Twice (# W) it is qualified as ointment 
vase (Salbgefaess), which seems to point to a taller shape; in / 
it is a small amphora partly fluted, looking so poor that one 
would suppose it to be seriously retouched. The common shape 
is that of a big round vessel, of larger or smaller size, either an 
amphora, or a so-called stamnos, or hydria (A Babg hae); 
the big form belongs also to the vase on the Cnidian coins *’. 
But in no other copy the vase shews even approximately that 
noble and genuine Attic elegance of outline which marks the 
hydria of D, which moreover, in its fluted handles and the 
beautiful sculptured ornament at the back below the main 
handle, betrays the imitation of one of those fine vases of metal 
which we admire in the museums of Naples, of St. Petersburg, 
and elsewhere. The square plinth below the hydria returns in 
the terra-cotta figure e. On the other hand, abstraction must 
be made of that high and clumsy support on which the modern 
restorer of D has placed the hydria. Unless I should prove 
entirely mistaken, it owes its origin merely to an unskilful 
recomposition of the figure and the vase with the drapery, 
which seems to go back to two mistakes. First, the restorer has 
made the legs a few centimeters too long. A glance at the two 
cuts suffices to shew that the legs of B are shorter, that is to say, 
that they agree better with the Praxitelian proportions, as they 
appear in the Hermes, the Sauroktonos, &c., which, in opposition 
to the Lysippian canon, combine a rather heavy body with 
proportionately short legs. A comparative measurement con- 

37 The vase in the Paris coin is of the falling drapery seem to have 
evidently retouched (see Weil in Bau- been converted into handles. 
meister’s Denkm. iii. p. 1402); parts 
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firms the view that the legs of D are about four centimeters 
longer than they ought to be in proportion to those of B. Of 
much greater interest however has been the false ponderation 
of the figure introduced by the modern restorer who provided 
the statue with its right foot and left leg. Unfortunately, the 
artist from whose photographs the cuts have been made has not 
taken care to keep exactly the same point of view for the two 
statues; otherwise it would be better evident that the body of 





VATICAN STATUE (D). MUNICH STATUE (B). 


D inclines far too much towards its right side, and that the left 
shoulder stands considerably too high. A glance at Pl. LXXX. 
will serve to corroborate this statement. The figure being 
rightly placed, and perhaps the forearm being somewhat more 
lowered (the left arm is modern), vase and drapery would not 
need to be placed so high, and there is scarcely a doubt that, 
both faults mended, a small augmentation of the plinth would 
suffice to allow the vase to be placed directly on the ground. 
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Probably the vase and the drapery originally occupied a place a 
little nearer to the figure. 

If D really has preserved to us the truest imitation not only 
of the drapery but also of the hydria, it is clear that the latter 
cannot be an indifferent accessory, but that the general opinion 
has rightly referred it to an imminent BATH of the goddess. A 
different view has recently been maintained by Murray *®. 
Referring to the subordinate way of representing the vase in the 
statuette a, one of the very poorest copies, he maintains that 
the greater prominence given to the vase and the relation of it 
to a bath is an innovation introduced by later copiers, whereas 
in the original conception it would have merely been “an 
artistic accessory required to support the drapery” ; for, says he, 
“it must be to the sea where she was born that the goddess 
is represented as returning . . . any other interpretation 
would not be conducive to a reverential regard for the 
goddess”, But Murray himself is well aware that Aphrodite’s 
“returning to the ocean is a motive but slightly founded in 
religious belief”. Generally spread as was the conception of 
the goddess rising from the sea, the Anadyomene, celebrated 
by Pheidias and by Apelles, the idea of Aphrodite returning 
to the sea is, as far as I know, utterly unheard of in ancient 
poetry and art *®. On the other hand, the motive derived from 
the bath is in complete harmony with the general character of 
Praxitelian art, which likes to transplant the gods into the 
sphere of purely human situations and feelings, and to lend to 
their actions as well as to those of kindred human beings 
(srercoupévyn, Katdyovoa) a genre character, As the unwearied 
herald of the gods under the chisel of Praxiteles changes into 
a reposing youth dallying with the infant Dionysos; as his 
youthful Apollon leaning on the tree is satisfied watching for 
the playing lizard; as the Satyr in repose, generally referred to 
Praxiteles, aims at nothing else but fully to enjoy a dolce far 
niente; as on the whole Praxiteles has become the truest 
interpreter and the chief waymaker of a new epoch to a great 
extent precisely by making artistic reasons predominate over 


%8 Hist. of Greck Sculpt. ii. p. 271. marinos fluctus svBIT, though this 

%» The only instance of such an idea signifies scarcely more than to bathe in 
I can remember is a phrase of Apuleius the sea, fluctus swbire being different 
Met. 2, 28, in speciem Veneris quae from in jluctus redire. 
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religious relations: thus the conception of our Aphrodite is 
taken from common female life, the rich variety of which offers 
scarcely any motive better answering the purpose of placing 
before our eyes the full charms of the goddess of beauty than 
that of the bath, as indicated by the vessel particularly serving 
such a use, the hydria, and by the action of laying down her 
drapery. Looked-at as a mere support for the drapery, the vase 
would be superfluous, as the drapery could very well be repre- 
sented as falling on the ground; presuming the goddess to 
return to the ocean, the addition of the vase would even be a 
serious fault, as nobody could assign to it a “function identical 
with that of the vase constantly associated with river gods in 
later art”. 

A few words may here find a place concerning an objection 
repeatedly brought against the identity of our type and that of 
the Cnidian statue, that the drapery not only is never mentioned 
in the ancient descriptions, but also prevents the figure from 
being looked at equally from any side, an advantage expressly 
acknowledged by ancient authorities*®, The fact of the 
garment not being mentioned, not to speak of the witness 
furnished by the coins, is of little importance considering 
the peculiar attraction which necessarily must have been 
exercised by the charms of the beautiful body. Nor should 
the words wndigque, ex quacumque parte, mavtn be laid too 
great stress upon, the right interpretation, as has well been 
observed “1, being afforded by the description given by 
Pseudo-Lucian *7. According to this, the statue was placed not 
in an aedicula quae tota aperitur but in an audiOupos vews, and 
whosoever, having paid his tribute of admiration to the front of 
the image, wanted «al cata votov thy Oedy ideiv axpiBas, was 
obliged to leave the front part of the chapel, to go round to the 
back part of the holy circuit (es TO xatomiw tod onKxod 
meptedOeiv), and to have the door of the back part of the 
sanctuary unlocked by an attendant. Hence it is evident 
that there cannot have been a free space around the statue, 


” Pliny 36, 21, aedicula tota  onéwry evi xdpy. 
uperitur, wt conspict possi undigue 41 Overbeck Plastik ii3, p..170, note - 


effigies... nec minor ex quacumque 54. Murray ii. p. 275. 
parte admiratio est. Anthol. Pal. app. ® Amor. 18. 
Planud. 160, mdvrn 8 d0phoaca meps- 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. AA 
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but that some insurmountable barrier must have separated 
the two parts of the chapel, perhaps a wall, in the middle of 
which an opening was left for the reception of the image. 
Thus the vase with the drapery would have found its place 
exactly between the statue and the wall, so as not to encroach 
on the view of the statue. Nay so remarkable an arrangement 
of the temple may serve to’shew that the statue (as is the ' 
case with the Hermes, the Sauroktonos, the Satyr) was not 
meant at all to be seen directly from the sides, but was 
only calculated for the two main aspects, from the front and 
from the back. 

The second question arises about the HEAD. In my former 
article, relying on the notice that the head of the Vatican copy 
D was unbroken (a notice caused by confounding A and D), I 
felt authorized to imply that the MOVEMENT OF THE HEAD, being 
more advanced and a little inclined, was the original one. This 
opinion was shared by Bernoulli and others. But Treu was 
right in rejecting it**. The whole neck of D being a modern 
insertion, and the head moreover being made of different marble, 
the argument falls to the ground. On the other hand, the 
Belvedere and the Munich statues (4 £8), and perhaps the 
Torlonia statue #, have preserved the neck unbroken, and all 
of them equally give it the same direction towards the left 
shoulder, combined with a slight inclination backwards. In CL 
the remaining portion of the neck points to the same movement; 
the restorers of J K V d, perhaps led by similar traces, have 
followed the same line ; only }, the head of which was broken, and 
H O seem to have approached nearer to the movement of D. 
(The terra-cotta figures may better be left aside, as a great 
variety reigns in them as to this point). Reasoning from these 
facts, there can scarcely subsist any doubt that the authority of 
monumental tradition speaks in favour of the movement of the 
head as represented by the Munich statue and its companions, 
the more so as the direct profile of the head in the Cnidian 
coins, though evidently exaggerated on account of the rules of 
the severe styles of relief**, is more easily explained by that 
position than by that of the Vatican copy D. Another argu- 
ment may be deduced from the general observation that 





43 Ausgrab. von Olympia, V. p. 15. 
44 See Visconti Mus. Pio Clem. i. p. 64, note 1. 
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Praxiteles had a marked predilection for shewing his heads in 
a three-quarters’ profile. What troubles have arisen from the 
circumstance that the Olympian Hermes does not look directly 
at the little brother he bears on his arm but, in gentle reverie, 
looks into the void. Instead of all efforts more or less artificial 
towards interpreting this fact, it suffices to refer to the Apollon 
Sauroktonos, who in exactly the same way does not direct his 
eyes towards the lizard he is threatening with his arrow, but 
looks past the animal more towards the spectator. Both these 
gods shew the head in a three-quarters’ profile, evidently because 
the sculptor wished to exhibit the countenance under the most 
favourable aspect. The same favourite motive of Praxiteles 
appears in our Aphrodite, though modified in so far as no certain 
object, as in those statues, calls forth an inclination of her head, 
but the head left entirely to itself takes a soft and easy position 
which is in admirable harmony with the flowing lines of the 
whole figure. Hence this manner of carrying the head appeared 
to be so characteristic for Aphrodite, that it passed but little 
modified to more recent images of the goddess, like the 
famous Medici statue. 

But it is not only the position but also the TYPE AND 
EXPRESSION OF THE HEAD which require some words. This 
to be sure is a very hard enquiry without a new examination 
of the principal specimens in the original, or at least in casts 
or photographs, the common engravings, particularly the older 
ones, being insufficient for such subtle analysing work. Thus 
I am unable to judge about most of the heads and _ busts 
enumerated by Bernoulli“, and I must restrict myself to 
exemplify my opinion by a few copies of which I am sufficiently 
informed. These agree in the proportions and the general 
features of the countenance, in the simple arrangement of the 
wavy hair which, being simply parted and brushed back on 
both sides in accordance with the old Attic way, without any 
elevated hair-dressing towering above the forehead, gives full 
prominence to the beautiful outline of the skull. Twice encircled 


45 Aphrodite, p. 212.—I leave aside _its features so generalised as to afford 
the coins of Knidos exhibiting a head no useful material for our enquiry, 
of Aphrodite in profile which may be (comp. Baumeister Denkm. iii. p. 1402, 
meant to contain a reminiscence of fig. 1555. Gardner, ‘‘ Types of Coins,” 
Praxiteles’ masterpiece, but which give pl. 15, 20). 
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by a simple fillet, the hair is gathered into a small knot behind, 
the absence of which in B is exclusively due to the restorer who 
supplied the occiput. These details, common to all copies, 
serve to distinguish our type from the later heads with their 
artificial hair-dressing. ‘But apart from these accords, we may 
easily observe in the individual copies certain differences which, 
if I am not quite mistaken, are connected with the larger or 
smaller size of the copies (comp. p. 343). Of the heads of heroic 
size I possess sufficient information of that of the Vatican copy 
D, of an exact but rather superficial replica, a cast of which is 
in the Strassburg Museum “, and of a Farnese head in the 
Museum of Naples *’. All of them shew rather robust forms, 
and a precise, nay sharp indication of certain details, especially 
of the line of the brows and of the eyelids; the hair, meant to 
produce a soft and wavy effect, is not free from hard and dry 
treatment, and its beginnings at the forehead are too sharply 
marked. All these heads, though of tolerably good execution, 
yet bear unmistakably the rather dry character of Roman 
copiers’ work which destroys the subtleties of the original the 
more these are of a refined character. The same seems to be 
the case with the Florentine statue C; and also in the head of 
the Belvedere copy A, which is said to be decidedly superior to 
the rest of the statue, Mengs blames the insipid expression 
which proves the beautiful forms to lack internal life *. 

An entirely different style reigns in the head of the Munich 
statue B (which is only the size of life), although the workman- 
ship is all but refined. Instead of the sharp outlines we here 
meet with soft transitions, instead of the rather stern expression 
with a charm which approaches to coquetry. This expression 
may easily lead, and, as a matter of fact, has led several judges 


head highly praised by Mengs we have 
no exact information; we cannot even 
say whether No. 102 of Huebner’s 
catalogue be meant.—To the same class 
with the above-named heads seem to 


46 Michaelis Verzeichnis der Abgiisse 
in Strassburg, No. 732, where it is 
erroneously assigned to the Vatican 
copy itself. The cast belonged for- 
merly to Steinhaeuser the sculptor. 


47 Finati R. Mus. Borbon. p. 194, 
No. 77. New: nose, neck, and bust. 


Prof. Treu has placed to my disposition 
a large photograph made by R. Rive 
at Naples. 

48 See above p. 333. Of the Madrid 


belong the Capitoline head, Braun 
Vorschule, pl. 82 (Bernoulli, p. 212, 
2), and the Borghese one in the Louvre, 
Bouillon Jus. de Sculpt. i, 68, 1 
(Bernoulli, p. 212, 3. Miiller-Wieseler 
Denkm. i. 35, 146 d). 
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to give the preference to the head of D. But as soon as one 
compares the charming little head which, in January 1881, was 
found in Olympia in the ruins of the Leonidaion (the ‘South- 
West edifice’), and has soon acquired a well-deserved favour”, 
one will easily become aware that the unfavourable impression 
of B is chargeable partly to the lack of skilfulness of the copier, 
and partly to the additions of the restorer. Speaking of the 
Olympian head, Curtius has contented himself with acknow- 
ledging generally the Praxitelian character of the work ™, 
but Treu is completely right in recognizing in it not only a 
replica of the Cnidian goddess, but the very best of all®!. 
If the engravings hitherto published ®, although most of 
them are good in their way, still could leave a doubt about the 
identity, because in all of them the head is wrongly placed **, our 
autotype, which shews the head in exactly the same position as 
that of the Munich statue, will serve to remove any doubt, and 
at once it will prove the head to be a much finer and more 
authentic replica. What in the Munich head may be guessed 
in a faded reflection and as it were through a disfiguring veil, 
here appears incarnate before our eyes in a slight but spirited 
sketch. All the forms are well rounded, and exhibit that sober 
fulness which distinguishes the best copies of the body (p. 343). 
The plain round forehead towers in calm splendour over the 
softly vaulted brows, and with incomparable ease the hair is 
detached from the forehead—forming an eloquent commentary 
on the praise bestowed by Lucian®™ in his description of the 
Cnidian image upon Ta audi tHv Kounv Kai péTwrrov ddpiwv 
te To evypappov. The hair itself in an easy and sketchy way 
is rather indicated than executed, reminding us of the Hermes, 
inasmuch as there too the rough and curly hair is treated quite 
differently from the soft flesh. The fillet is not rendered directly, 
but only its place is slightly indicated by a furrow ; the occiput, 
which was made of a separate piece of marble, is lost. Still 





49 Height 0.16, length of face 
0.10 m., that is to say, about half the 
size of life. 

50 Funde von Olympia, p. 15. 

51 Arch. Zeitung, 1881, p. 74. Athen. 
Mittheil. 1881, p. 418. Ausgrab. von 
Olympia, v. p. 15. 

52 Ausgrab. von Olympia, v. pl. 25, 


A. Funde von Olympia, pl. 19, A. 
Boetticher Olympia, pl.6. Baumeister 
Denkm. ii. p. 1087, fig. 1294. L. 
Mitchell, Selections pl. 19, 1. His- 
tory of Sculpt. p. 452. 

53 So are also the casts which are on 
sale at the Berlin Museum. 

54 Imag. 6. 
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more than the contrast between the hair and the flesh, the eyes 
afford a striking analogy with those of the Hermes and of the 
infant Dionysos sitting on his arm, especially the lids, the soft 
and subtle texture of which forbids any sharp outline; the 
gentle, nearly imperceptible transition of the lid to the eye 
itself is rendered with remarkable refinement. In this respect 
I know nothing which would better bear comparison with the 
Hermes. The narrow shape of the eye, the slight upcast of 
the upper, and the equal drawing up of the whole lower lid, the 
effect of which is an expression of tender sentiment and of long- 
ing languor, correspond again exactly to Lucian’s words about 
tov opbarpav To bypov dua To hadpe Kal Keyapiopévy. 
Unfortunately the nose is sadly battered, and the Munich statue 
with its restored nose affords as little compensation as the noses 
either totally or partly modern of the larger copies. On the 
contrary the mouth gently opened, with its full lips”, is really 
charming, without a trace of that luxurious excess which spoils 
the countenance of the Medici Venus; precisely in this respect 
our autotype is superior to the former publications, most of 
which giving the head an exaggerated inclination backwards 
seem to disfigure and to vulgarize the really noble expression of 
our marble. If the conformation of the mouth itself is in 
harmony with the pixpov tropuedidv of Pseudo-Lucian**, the 
movement of the head produces the effect of the tepydavor, 
and only the ceanpws yédAws of the description appears to 
contain a slight exaggeration or incongruity. A peculiar 
charm lives in the small round chin which as it were rises 
a little towards the mouth, and at the same time forms 
a gentle line of transition towards the inferior part of the 
chin*’, Not less beautiful is the junction of the head with 
the neck, a beauty which again we admire in the Hermes, 
and which we should probably admire also in the Saurok- 
tonos if better copies were preserved to us. The neck 
itself in the Munich statue appears rather long, and the same 
will have been the case in the Olympian statuette, as it cor- 


55 This part tooof the Munich statue  ceonpdti yéAwtt pixpdy dSropediaca. 


has suffered from bad restoration. In 57 In the coins mentioned above, 
the Pitti statue C the upper row of note 45, the chin is perhaps that part 
teeth becomes slightly visible. which best might bear comparison with 


56 Amor. 13, tmephpavoyv at the marble heads, 
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responds with the other also in the fleshy fulness of the neck. 
It is certainly no mere chance that we meet with the same 
peculiarity in a still higher degree in the neck of the beautiful 
Demeter from Knidos in the British Museum, a statue the 
origin of which nobody would like to search for far beyond 
the limits of Praxitelian influence. 

To sum up: we possess very few antique heads of a similar 
tenderness of feeling *’, and I see no decisive reason against the 
opinion of those who would assign our head to a time and a 
school not very distant from the original itself**. Imagining the 
whole figure executed in a similar refined but less sketchy style, 
we may understand the ecstasy of whole antiquity caused by 
this daééadpa xadXorTov. And though we should scarcely like 
to take it for the best representative of odpavia ’Adpoditn™, 
still we may look at this image as the most perfect specimen 
of an artistic tendency which aimed to transplant the gods into 
the reach of human feelings, which made the goddess of beauty 
and love a beautiful wife, feeling at once and inspiring love, but 
still maintaining intact that ideal spirit of inherited divine 
nature, which preserved her from merging, like her later com- 
panions, into the vulgarity of mere earthly instincts. In our 
goddess there is still something of that lofty character which 
reminds us of the poet’s words : 


das ewig Weibliche 
zieht uns hinan. 


Ap. MICHAELIS. 
STRASSBURG. 


dere Apollon or to the Aphrodite of 
Melos. 

59 Treu (note 51). Furtwingler in 
Roscher’s Lex. d. Mythol. i. p. 416. 
Wolters Gipsabg. ant. Bildw. No. 321. 
—Flasch in Baumeister’s Denkm. ii. 
p- 1104 OO would like to assign the 
head to a later time of Graeco-Roman 


58 A comparison of our head with the 
fine bronze head of Aphrodite from 
Asia Minor, in the British Museum, 
will easily shew why I cannot approve 
Engelmann’s opinion (Arch. Zeit. 1878, 
p. 150) shared by Murray (Hist. of 
Sculpt. ii. p. 274), that this head 
might go back to a similar bronze 





statue by Praxiteles. The general 
character of the countenance with its 
slight pathetic tendency as well as 
certain details seem to point rather to 
the Hellenistic period, and to assign to 
the head a place nearer to the Belve- 


copying work. 

60 Lucian. De Imag. 23, where the 
Cnidian statue is said not to be 
identical with the goddess herself 
who lives in heaven, but still is 
referred to as her best representative. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SALONICA. 


THE appended inscriptions are the outcome of a short visit to 
Salonica in April of this year: the object that I had in view 
in going there was rather to hear and see on the spot the 
situation of ancient remains, the possibility and prospects of 
research, the attitude of the authorities and the general ‘lie’ 
and state of the country, than to investigate the actual 
antiquities of Salonica itself: however I copied or impressed as 
many Greek inscriptions as came to my notice in my short stay, 
the great majority being sepulchral of a commonplace order 
found in the foundations of houses in the Jewish quarter, and 
too frequently relegated to the stonemasons’ yards to be cut 
up for modern gravestones. I have ranged first the three 
non-sepulchral inscriptions, the first bemg a mere fragment 
containing apparently part of an Imperial letter to the 
Thessalonians; the second a dedication by the city to the 
Emperor Claudius, and containing the titles and names of the 
chief magistrates; and the third, again a fragment, being a public 
document of the time of Antoninus Pius relative to certain 
xuvnyia, apparently left by will to the city or some religious 
foundation therein. If any of these have been previously 
published, I must apologise for my ignorance: but I cannot 
discover among the various records accessible here in Athens 
any trace of them ; and indeed Salonica has been spared the 
archaeologist to a surprising degree. Where the stelae were 
sculptured I have briefly indicated the nature of the reliefs: 
there are a few others without inscriptions, but, as none of the 
sculptures are early or of merit, I have not thought it necessary 
to detail them. 





XUM 





XUM 
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In Salonica itself Hellenic remains are few; probably two or 
three towns lie one on the top of the other, and to get to the 
Macedonian city would need extensive excavation; for the 
Roman stelae here published lay at a depth of from ten to twelve 
feet; the majority, it appears, were found together within a 
very small space, an indication of how much might be uncovered 
were excavation undertaken ; but in the crowded congested city, 
as full of life now as it ever was, this would be well nigh im- 
possible even at great expense. The most hopeful locality near 
the town is from all accounts the slopes to the east beyond the 
graveyards, and near the bay, as there is reason to think that 
the Macedonian city lay nearer to the south-eastern point than 
does the existing Salonica. The authorities throw no difficulties 
in the way of research, beyond keeping a sharp eye on the 
researcher, but unfortunately they have become sufficiently alive 
to the possible value of archaeological finds to no longer allow the 
wholesale deportation that has been practised, more especially 
py the French, for the last century, and everything that is 
valuable and attractive is reserved for burial in the Sultan’s 
treasury at Constantinople—a fate which has lately befallen the 
(reported) interesting contents of a sarcophagus. 


(1) On a marble fragment lying in the garden of the British 
Consulate, broken on all sides, and much defaced in various 
places: 70 cent. x 20 cent. at the longest and broadest, and 
40 mill. thick. The letters are small (15 mill. in the upper lines, 
declining to 10 mill. in the lower) and exceedingly well cut. 
Copy and impression. 

ElOY 
\PONETECTEPONTITT 
ANOYTQCEXHTATIA 
NIOYC/ CEVETETIAI 

5 €TTPECBCY~... >MITI 
CRAMER aw 4.05% CKOC 
>ENNIOC....-.. ocd 
MAXOCT .... )ICTIC 
JAIONAQ... €IMH 
10 JMAKEAONQN 
NOGEO - TTATHPMO 








30 


395 


10 


%a0av|ato(v) oddévos éuols 
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1A(T)OYOY.ENOCEMO 
lEYAOLO~ )YAANATKAI 
EANQOE - AXIII . ICETT 
INIKHM(€) . HCYNIET(OFI 2) 
.. €.€C... CYAAHBANN 
IOIONCY<ATOTIPOCYD 
FZOiICA . TQNAOING 
(N)OYKAE . IPETAI . NOA 
CHM. . TOMENKAIL 
NIAYT . NAIAAEITIOY CAC 
rQME . CITOCOCITOCC 
KAITPITONETOCAPZAMC 
NOIOECCAAONIKEICAN 
\CYTIOT OY OCOYTATE 
TPOCTINTIOAINOIAM# 
*AIOTIY MINAEAOKTAI 
JITIOATHIAEIQTHCE 
TOICDOAPATONYM 
ITAYTHINMEAAH 
MAAIATETAKT/ 
NEIKEY CINTAAC 
MONINYTIO/ 
ONMONN 
YTAC 


(€)repov te . 
. . dy odTas éyn Ta TalvTa 
. v ovaas é€eTte wal[vra 
. erperB(e)vo[avt]o Méti[os 
. ols Kapépios [Ilpi]oxos 
‘Eplévyiog . . . . os B 
... payos II. . . os Ilo 
éflodiov Swalete] » ef wn 
. 0 Maxedovor 
. . 0 Oed[s] waryp polv 
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. . evAoxo[s] 00S’ avayxail[os 
. advobel[y] ax[ypn]s er . . 
15 Occcar|]ovixn u(o)vn cvvn(p)ero [doa ? 
Pa eee ee ee or ovrAAnBSnv 
. 2 (€uvnp)ovedcato pos tylas 
... Sovcaly] Tav Nowtrav 
ae ee Ka@aipetar... 
20 .. élonuy[valro ev Kal . 
. €lyiavtov Svarertrovaas 
i enhege he . TO Cet Toro[ovT@ 
. Kat TpiTov éTos apEdpelvos 
. of Mecocarovixeis .. . 
é sian i170 Tod Oeod wrat[p|os 
. Wpos THY TWOAW...... 
. 2. « vote bpiv SédoxTar 
. . . OF TOAD TAELW Tis . 
weer opodpa tav bpueltépwov 
Per TAaUTHVY MEAAH| oETE 
ee tne Siatéraxt[at . . 


bo 
Or 


BR ane eta alitds.... 


The fragment tapers to a point at the bottom, and there is a 
deep hole in the marble where I have marked dots in lines 5-9. 

The phrase 6 O¢0s matip pov, which occurs twice (lines 11, 
25), proves it to be the remnant of an Imperial edict or letter 
to the people of Thessalonica (24, 32), but the identity of the 
writer and the drift of his writing are alike obscure. The right 
side is possibly the rea] limit of the tablet, the left side being 
defective as well as the top and bottom: it is much to be 
regretted that an interesting inscription should be in such a 
condition: from line 15 we may conjecture that some signal 
service rendered to the Emperor’s father is the subject of a letter 
of thanks, possibly granting certain privileges. 


(2) On a tablet found on the property of M. Bitzo, dragoman 
to H.B.M. Consulate-General. It is 3 in. in thickness and has 
evidently been let into a wall. The letters are 30 mill. high and 
somewhat rudely cut. Copy only. 
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ETOYS MOZTEBAZTOYTOYKAIBQGP 
AY TOKPATOPITIBEPIQKAAY AIC 
KAIZAPIZSEBAZZTQFEPMANIKQ 
APXIEPIAHMAPXIKHZEEZOYSIAE 
TOTETAPTONYTIATQATIOAEAIT MENC 
TOTETAPTONAY TOKPATOPITOOFAOON 
TIATPITTIATPIAOZHTIOAISTIOAL . Al 
XOYNTON 
NEIKFPATOYTOYOEOAA 

HPAKAEIAOY TOY AHMHTPIOYS 

ETTIMEAHTOYMENANAPOY TOY 

TIEAHTEINOY 


"Etous $6 ceBactod Tod Kal Bop: 
Adroxpdrops TiBepi@ Kravdi[o] 
Kaicapi, SeBac<o>rt@, Teppake, 
"Apyvéps, Snuapyixijs éEovaias, 

5 To réraprov brdt@ arrobdediypévo 
To réraprov Avtoxpatopt, TO dySoov 
Ilatpi marpidos, ) modus trordu[T]a[p] 
NOUVTMY, 

Nevxnpatov tod Ocoda 
10 “HpaxrelSov tod Anuntpiov : 
"Emiperntod, Mevavdpou tod 
TleAnyedvou 


This is evidently the dedicatory tablet affixed to a statue or 
other votive offering from the city of Thessalonica to the 
Emperor Claudius, recording besides his name and titles those 
of the two chief magistrates of the year, and that of the 
Curator under whose direction the offering has been erected: 
he may be identical with the Tapdas tijs woXews of CLI.G. 1967. 
The mention of ¢wo Poleitarchs only is noticeable : in the inscrip- 
tion just referred to there would seem to be six, if not seven 
(vid. Béckh’s note in the Appendix to the vol.), the first being 
honoured with a fuller designation than the rest. If it were 
not for this, wo would be a very natural number, and perhaps at 
the date of this dedication, at least forty years earlier than 
that of C.J.G. 1967, which, according to Béckh, is posterior to 
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the accession of Vespasian, the primitive duumvirate still 
survived. It must also be admitted that there is enough doubt 
about readings &c. in the Corpus inscription to prompt a 
suspicion that the first two names therein connected by «ad are 
the Poleitarchs ; and the rest are something else. 

The name @eodds is identical with Oevdas or Oeodapos (Pape). 
The double date and the exact specification of the earlier era 
by the word cea roid, is very interesting as removing the lest 
shadow of uncertainty as to the other doubly-dated Thessalonian 
inscription (C.J.G@. 1970), and proving the correctness of Béckh’s 
judgment as to the eras intended there. This date will be 
799 A.U.Cc. or A.D. 46. The strange form assumed by sigma is 
identical with that quoted by Reinach (Epig. Gr. p. 223) as the 
sign of 6,000. It would seem therefore that it is a form long 
anterior to the 11th century, and that the oblique stroke of 
the reversed R, does not, as M. Reinach asserts, designate the 
thousand. 


(3) In the courtyard of the Konak on a limestone slab 75 
cent. high, and 45 broad; inscribed in fairly neat letters, 25 
mill high. The stone is a good deal weather-worn, and broken 
on the left side. Copy and impression.! 


DCTIF . YAIAL. “AAPI 
“CEBOYCCWTHP . CKAI 
\IOYOYHP . YKAICAPOC 
lEPACCYTKAHTOYKAI 

5 A€COHCOMENAKYNHF1/ 
€K AIAQHK WNEPENNI 
IMENA * YTTOTHCKPATI(C) 
AATA * AIATWNTTPI 
AIEPCA * TIOAEIIAPA.... 








1 While I was taking the latter I was 
interrupted by a message from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who 
desired an interview (a pretext for a 
nearer view of a possible Austrian spy !), 
and the paper was left on the stone to 
the tender mercies of the wind and the 
crowd. Consequently it was lifted up 


all round the edges, and its value con- 
siderably diminished. From the ap- 
pearance of this stone it must have 
been uncovered for a long period, 
though whence it came I was unable 
to learn. Perhaps it has been copied 
previously, 
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10 JYKPATEPOY * PULPOY 
APZETAIAE * TAK . NH 
AWN . AT. CIAI(W)N * EAATI 
IYCCYTY(XEITCP) ? 
XOH ? 


The inscription as it stands does not continue quite up to the 
right edge of the stone, a considerable blank space being left 
after several lines, ¢.g. line 8, but the letters have either been 
less deeply cut or have weathered more at the ends of the lines: 
I have indicated by points wherever there seem to have been 
letters in these spaces. It would seem that only the right half 
of the inscription is here, whether the initial portion were 
engraved on a lost piece of the same stone, or on another placed 
alongside, The cleanness of the fracture makes one suspect the 
latter. 

In the last three lines the impression ceases to be of much 
service, and I have given what I copied from the stone itself 
entirely ; but the indications were very faint. 

In the first three lines we have evidently the names and titles 
of an Emperor and a Caesar, by whom the inscription is dated. 
The Emperor’s name reads Tit[o]v AiAd[ov] “Adpe [avod and must 
therefore be Antoninus Pius, for his adoptive father’s praenomen 
was Publius. and his successor did not bear the name of Hadrian. 
The ’Avtwyrivov without which his name never appears must 
follow on the lost fragment of stone. The second name must 
therefore be that of Marcus Aurelius who received the title of 
Caesar in 138 A.D. and will read M. AéAdou Adpn]|Adou Ovrpl[olu 
Kaioapos, which name he bore till his succession in 161. 
Between these dates the inscription falls. The two names 
appear in the same inscription in C.Z.@. 4661. 

The rest is too fragmentary to do more than conjecture that 
it refers to certain hunting-grounds left by the will of one 
Herennius either to the city of Thessalonica or to some 
religious foundation therein, and the object of the inscription 
would seem to be to record the terms of their future 
regulation. 

It is useless to attempt much restoration beyond the Imperial 
names and titles. 




















XUM 
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"El avtoxpatopjos T[i]rov AiAd[ov] ’Adpr- 
avod ’Avtwvivov Ei|ceBods Swrhp[o|s cal 
Mapxov Aidldov Adpy|Adov Ovnp[o]u Kaicapos 
Kata éritayny THs \iepas cuyKAHTOV Kal 

5 . Tod Syjpou ta atrote|AcoOnoopeva Kuvyyila 


iy eee a we ]é« ScaOynxeav ‘Epevvilouv 

eRe ace eae iro THs Kpatic- 

a ee anne ]... dea Twv reps 

Gh Arne ae apx|vepéa IloNectapy[ovvt- 
PLA ws ] . - Kparépov Povgov 

“ApEetac O€ Ta KUV?)- 
WE Ate ackew ten aos ] . ’Ayla]ovrdwr? ‘EAA. . 
a a ee ] - ()btuyetr(e) - 


et or ee ee or ae ee Ne ee ee ye ee: ee ee ee ie er a 


The inscription is too fragmentary for any certainty, but, as 
line 11 seems to be entire, there is hardly room for the names 
of more than ¢wo Poleitarchs: cf. the previous inscription. 


(4) On a sarcophagus of grey limestone, now in the courtyard 
of the Hotel Colombo: sarcophagus 95 cent. x 1 m. 20 cent. 
and cap 48 cent. x 1 m. 30 cent. In fine letters, 75 mill. in 
height. Copy only. 


M AIAIOS TIAPAMONOS 
AIAIA QAYETA 3- THPKAIKI 
KAIEAYTQ 9 ZQN 
ETOYS AIT 


M. Aidtos Ilapdpovos 
Aidla Patera tH yvvaiki 
Kai éavT@ Sov 

érous oT’. 

In line 2 7H yuvacxi is added in cramped letters. The date 
(314) is probably reckoned from the second of the two eras used 
in C.L.G. 1970, ae. from the principate of Augustus, which was 
evidently then coming into use, and, supplanting the older era, 
would be used in this later inscription alone. The date will 
accordingly be A.U.c. 1037. 


(5) In the courtyard of the Konak on a stele bearing the 
figure of a child holding a wand in the right hand, much muti- 
lated. Copy and squeeze. 
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Above the figure. 


A. KANOYAEIOC 9 A. Kavovneios 
ZWCIMOLAYTWZWN Zootpmos avt@e Cav. 
Immediately below in smaller letters. 
QMAAAKE @ paraxos ! 
Below the figure. 
KAIKANOYAE Kat Kavovne- 

3 IANOTAMIAA 5 ia Motapira 
HAIEAEY OE 7H aTrenevdé 
PAKAIEYEP pa Kai Evép- 
CETICHMH yer’ ton (2) pvn- 
MCX APIN®S bis xapev. 

10 ETOYC ¢ FC 10 €érous yos". 


The words ® padaxds must be the later addition of a malig- 
nant or mischievous hand : 

Line 5.—The name IlotamAXa occurs in CLG. 569. 

Line 8.—This personal use of aos may be partly paralleled 
from Arist. Pol. 4, 11, 8: it must distinguish the freeborn 
Evergetis from the freedwoman Potamila. Evergetis does not 
appear to be known elsewhere as a proper name, but the 
masculine form is used C.I.G. 110. 

Line 10.—The date (293), if reckoned as in the preceding 
case, will give A.U.c. 1016: if counted from the creation of the 
Macedonian province, A.U.c. 900. Even the doubtful criterion 
of C.L.G. 1970 fails here, as the second reckoning would place 
this inscription nine years earlier: but in default of any certainty 
the first-named era may perhaps be preferred. 


(6) Ibid.: a stele bearing a female bust in low relief: above 
the bust in good letters. Copy only. 


DAABIAKAL *CANAPA Praia Kaocavipa 


AYKATHOYLFATPI 9 Avea 7H Ovyatpi 
MNEIACXAPIN pveias xdpuv. 
in smaller and ruder letters on the neck of the bust 
AYKA Avnca 
XAIPE Yatpe. 


The latter words have evidently been added by some friend 
of the deceased : perhaps by a lover. 
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(7) Ibid.: on an altar-shaped stele bearing the figure of a 
horseman in the act of hurling a dart. The figure is much 
mutilated and the inscription more so, almost the whole surface 
of the stone having broken away. On the right side of the 
block are two hands with the backs outwards. Copy only. 

The following letters are all that remain, and many are 


doubtful :-— 
KAIEAYTHS ..AKAIOYIO AYTi 


ee oie ee o... KN... MNIACXAPIN 


The first line would seem to be 


kal éauths [Coola cal o vids adt[fs]. 


In the latter part line 2, 
[rots idlous Té]xv[ous] vias yap. 
may perkaps be restored. The incorrect form pyia is else- 


where found, but the letters are too faint to be sure of it here. 
Cf. CI.G. 1972, also from Thessalonica. 


(8) Lbid.: on a marble stele bearing a boy riding towards an 
altar, behind which stands a tree with serpent issuing from it 
as in supra No, 7. In fine clear-cut letters. Copy only. 


HPQ "Hpwe 
TIATPOBIQNTQA TlatpoBio to 
FAYKYTATQTE yAveutate TE- 
KNQETQNEIKO KV@ ETODV €lKo- 
TITTENTEMOPTOY ot mevte Poptov- 
NATOSKAITTEPQ vatos kat Tertpw- 
NIAMNHMH2 via pynns 

XAPIN xaplv 

KAIEAYTOIZSKAITOIS Kat €auTois Kab ToLs 
IAIOIZS = ZOQSI idious Cact. 


H.S.—VOL, VIII. BB 
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(9) Ibid.: on an altar-shaped stele bearing the figure of a 
youth, nude, except for a cloak falling from the right shoulder 
over the left thigh : a spear in the right hand. On his right a 
bird ; on his left a palm-branch and a wreath. In large letters 


above the figure. Copy only. 


AIAIQ NETIQTI 
Aitio Néroze. 


Below the figure, the first line in large well-cut, the second 
in smaller and crowded letters— 


A.BAZKANTOS. KAIXAPITHN ’ABacxavtos kat Xaper(c)y 
TWTEKNWMNEIACXAPIN 7@ Téxv@ pvetas yapwv. 


The name Xdprrtey, a form of Xapirvor, is found in CLG. 3394, 
and may safely be read here, more especially as the last two 
letters of the name would seem to have been omitted at first 
and supplied afterwards, possibly phonetically. 

On the left side of the stele, in clear but rather ‘flat’ and 
shallow letters, the lines sloping downwards: the whole a later 
addition ? (copy and squeeze)— 


TICTIATPICECTICOIHAENETIWWCONO MECTICOIECTIN 
TIATPOCABACKANTOY AWAEKETHCFENO MAN 
TICTEPOCENTY MBOICNIKHDOPONOYKAAFHCEF AP 
TIANKPATIWNIFENO MHNOYAEMAAHC1EPAC 
CTEDOEICAENTIATPHTOCCOYCANEGHKATOKEYCI 
TIPINCTEDANOYCOYCNYNANTEA ABONTEONEWC 


ou 


These verses take the form of a dialogue between a passer-by 
and the deceased, and may be transliterated and translated as 
follows :— 


Tis watpls éoti cou nde Néwws dvop’ éoti cor; Eoriv: 
Ilatpos "ABackdvrov dSwdexérns yevou(n)v. 
Tl orépos év tipBos vixnddpov; Ovx adla}js yap 
Tlavxpatiwy yevouny odd warns lepas" 
Lrepbels & ev ratpyn toccovs avéOnxa ToKedat 
IIpiv otepdvovs ods viv avrédkaBov TeOveas. 
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‘What is thy country, and is Nepos thy name? It is: I was 
Abaskantus’ son, and twelve years old. What is this wreath of 
victory on thy tomb? It is there because I was not unskilled 
in the pancratium or the sacred wrestling-matches ; and when 
I was crowned I dedicated to my parents in my fatherland as 
many wreaths aforetime as on my death I have obtained in 
exchange.’ 

The latter half evidently refers to the garland or garlands 
carved on the left hand of the figure (vid. supra), and exciting 
remark in the case of so young a boy. The adn iepa must be 
some definite competition in honour of some divinity ; possibly 
the expression éy watpy x.7.d. may imply that it took place at 
a distance, and the prizes gained by this young Thessalonian at 
so important a competition brought honour to his parents while 
he lived, and to himself when dead. In spite of the incon- 
gruity of such a contest, the inscription seems to be Christian 
(cf. the palm-branch), and to draw a parallel between earthly 
and heavenly crowns. <A squeeze of these curious verses is at 
the disposal of anyone. 


(10) Zbid.: on a stele broken at the bottom, bearing the 
figures of an adult male, two adult females, a young girl and a 
little child, all much defaced. The inscription very clear in 
letters 40 m. high. Copy and squeeze. 


TITOYCCEKOYN Térovs Lexovv- 
AOYKAIKAEYTTW Sov kat Krev7rw 
HCY MBIOC MAKE n ovpBios Make- 
THKAIMAPKWTe 7™ kai Mapxo ré- 
KNOICTEONWCI kvots TeOpact 
MNHMHCXAPIN punpns yapev. 


The readings both on the stone and on the squeeze are quite 
unmistakable throughout the inscription: T/rovs must be an 
error of ignorance or carelessness. KAevmw is akin to the 
Kredriv of CI.G. 5234; Maxéra seems to be a distinctively 
Macedonian name, cf. Pape s.v. Maxéra, ‘Ein Theil von Mace- 
donien nach welchem Macedonien selbst Maxéria hiess.’ Hence 
it becomes a female name. 

BB 2 
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(11) Jbid.: on a stele bearing a group of figures: on the left 
a boy riding, a dog and a boar ; the boy rides towards an altar 
behind which stands a tree with a serpent issuing from the 
branches ; and on the extreme right stands a Hermes with a 
caduceus. In ornate letters of a late period. Copy only. 


NEOCNOYMICIOCDHAIZO 
KAIBAAACKAIXPHCTHHAAEA 
DHIEPAKIKAIEPMHTOICIAI 
OICAAEADOICMNHMHCXA 
PIN 
Néos Novpiovos Pnrnué o 
kat Baras Kat Xpnotn 7 ader- 
fy ‘Tépaxt nat “Eppa rots tt- 
ous adedols wynuns Ya- 
Oo ply. 


ou 


Line 1—The letter < is evidently not = but 3, the 
sigmas being all square both in this and in the parallel inscrip- 
tion, infra No. 12, where © again occurs in the same name. 
Taylor gives a similar form as in use in Boeotia, and the = 
of the Roman period (Rein. Epig. Grecque, p. 204) might easily 
pass into this. 


(12) In a stone-mason’s yard between the British Consulate 
and the quay; on a marble stele broken at the top, 1 m. 24 cent. 
x 46 ¢. (at the base) and 39 c. (at the top): below, a much 
mutilated sitting female figure. In well-cut letters 20 mill. high. 


Copy only. 


NEOCNOYM Véos Novup- 
ECIOCHHAIE éotos DyruE 
OKAIPAAAL 6 xat (B)adas 
XPHCTWTH Xpyor(y) 77 
5 IAIAGYFATPI idia Ouvyarpé 
MNMLX API puns xa pl- 
N v. 


The four following epitaphs in the same stone-mason’s yard 
I only heard of at the last moment, and was unable either to 
impress or visit a second time. 
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(13) On a large marble slab in fine letters 60 mill. high : 


KAAIKPATI . KAI Kadcxpatns Kat 
AAEZANAPA "AréEavdpa 
NIKANOPITTATPI Nixavops matpi 
MMOL YNC ENE pvnwoovns éve- 
5 KENCHETEFPA Kev on emeypa- 
YETOAE ae TO8e. 


(14) Very rudely cut below a head of very poor workman- 
ship : 
AMTTIIANOCOAKOCMANTA 
THIAIAOPENTHMML 
XAPIN 


"Aptriavos Oaxos Marta 
A 297 4 , 
Th tla Opérrn wvnens 
xapwv. 
A manifestly illiterate production : "Awzriavos is for ’Amriéavos. 
Mayra appears to be not known elsewhere. @d«xos seems to 
mean here a ‘ resting-place,’ possibly a Christian euphemism. 


(15) On a marble stele, very well cut in fanciful letters : 


r N = 
KAAYAIA . NAPAMONAHOYCATPI 
KAIKAAYA!AEOPTHHO@YPFATPIAH 
TI. KAAYAICSTIAPMONGEAYTOTEKAI 
MEPENICOAIAMONITOOL MBPS2Zc05IN 


Kniaviia Ilapapova tH Ovyatpi 

kal KXavdia “Eopta tH Ovyatpién 

Te. Kravdsos Tap[a]wovos éauta te cal 
M. ‘Epevyio Aldjporr TH yap Bpe Sao. 


The name ‘Eopt may be compared with the ‘“Eoptios of 
CLG. 3662. 

The three letters [, N, =, are inscribed at regular intervals 
on the first moulding above the rest of the inscription: the 
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may represent the date (253) 7c. reckoning from the later era, 
976 A.U.C, 


(16) On a stele bearing a large female head and a sitting 
child ; the letters rather hard to read : 


MATTICOFEMEAAS Marrios T'éperXos 

=(H ?)EINAHIYNAI Lnreiva TH ‘yuvac- 
KIKAIPPATTHHENOE xi xat parry th revde- 
PAMHMLX APIN pa mynuns yapuv 


The name STeva? appears to be otherwise unknown. 


T'pamrn occurs twice in the C14. 


(17) In the British Consulate, on a stele slightly broken on 
the left side, bearing a group consisting of a female sitting 
between a child and. a tree; two male figures, one leading a 
horse, advance towards her. The letters are small and of a good 


period. Copy only. 
ITTTIOSTPATQITQAYIAI 


ITIOZ TPA = 

()=. KAIAN or HPQI. KAIEAYTOIZZOQN 

TIFONA " & TES 
(Im) aéoTpa- ‘Inmootpat@ TO vio 
(ro)s Kae °Av hpwe kai éavtois Cav- 
(r)éyova. TES. 


The omission of the iota adscript in the case of the article 
only would indicate that this inscription belongs to the early 
period of transition between its invariable use and its frequent 
or invariable omission, cf. Rein. Traité de  Epig. Gr. p. 270: 


perhaps to the 1st century B.c. 


(18) Zbid.: on a stele bearing a group in very high relief 


of man, woman and adult daughter. Copy and squeeze. 


AIQNKAIKOYOEINAE 
ATIOYFATPIMAM4HG 
XAPIN 
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Alay wai KovOew Aé- 
Ate Ovyatpl pynwns 
yap. 


Stone and squeeze are both perfectly clear: Kov@ew must be 
a Greek translation of a barbarian name. AéAtis does not 
appear to be known elsewhere as a proper name. 


(19) Jbid.: on a marble stele bearing a group of two women 
one sitting) and two ch dren. Copy and squeeze. 
8 py ba 


TEPENTIA .. T. OYTATPI 

TEPTYAAA . THTYNAIKIEAYTOY 

>°>C‘TANIOS . T. YIOCKAI 
€AYTQ ZQONTI 


Tepevtia T. Ouvyatpi 
TeptvrXra TH yuvatki éavtod 
? 4 T ex \ 
? -dvios T. vids Kal 

éauT@ Corre. 


Line 2. éavtod is added beyond the original line. 

Line 3. The stone is hopeless at the beginning of the line: I 
give the best indications I can from my impression ; the lunar 
letter may be €, for there is a suspicion of a cross-bar on the 
paper: the next letter should be T from its elongation, but on 
the stone it was more like T. It is hard to say whether the two 
small half-circles marked before these are really parts of letters 
or no: if so the whole name may be BPETANIOC. 


(20) Jiid.: on a marble stele bearing a standing female 
figure to whom a child with a casket in her left hand offers a 
mirror (?) with her right. The inscription is on a raised tablet 
of which almost all has broken away. Copy only. 


Ore 80. 4 o ageacen os 
\NOYAI (? Ka)vovd(eios) 
DYPATHe ...p)updtn(s) 
~TATH (2 ‘In7o) orarn(s) 
AIK 
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(21) Jbid.: on a small stele broken on the left, bearing two 


heads. Copy only. 


WMV. ZWLA . KAEWIKH. TH 
PIMNEIACXAPIN 


——dp)dpo Cocoa Kreovixn rh 
Ouyar)pi pvelas yap 


The name of the daughter would seem to have come first 
on the lost portion of the stele: for dap cf. another 
Thessalonian inscription, C.L.G. 1974. The order of the words 


is odd if correct. 


(22) Jbid.: on a stele, much weather-worn, bearing a youth 
riding with cloak streaming in the wind behind him: part of 
the right side is broken, including the horse’s head. The 
inscription cannot be read with any certainty. Copy and im- 
pression, the latter of little service as the surface of the stone 


has worn almost smooth. 


AAMOK . OZKOIA 7. Adpox| d Jos K. Darl ior 
. TACAM.N.TQ(M ) ait n| Tacap| 6 |x| @ | TO (vio 2) 
KCAYTOIS= K. €auTots 


Adpordos occurs in C.L.G4. vol. iii, p. xiv. No. 50. Dirdorn 


in 385. 
The last word of line 2 may be anything so far as the 


2 
stone is concerned; the M given above being only a most 
doubtful indication. 


(28) Ibid.: on a stele bearing four heads, those of a male, 
female, and two children. The inscription was’ apparently 
a mere scratch originally, and is now nearly hopeless. Copy 
only. 

eee at ae ee ee 
, rr MEIAC . API. 


pvetas [x]api[v] is all that remains. 
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(24) On a small stele 27 cent. high, in the possession of 
Mr. Bitzo: bearing a sitting female and behind her a man 
standing, in low relief. Copy only. 


P9ETHANTEPQTI [Ap |érn "Avrepore 


(25) Ibid.: on a rude stele bearing five heads, a child above, 
man and woman below, and two children below again. Copy 
only. 


PIAOAO=ZOCAPTEMIA Pirodokos ’Aprews- 
WPATHIAIAL YNEKIANE dpa TH iia yuvext ave- 
@€TO 0éro 


(26) On a fine marble sarcophagus, formerly used for a 
fountain, and now standing at the cross-roads immediately 
outside the Arch of Constantine. On the front is carved in 
low relief a winged figure holding in the right hand a palm 
branch, in the left a wreath. The inscription is on a small 
raised tablet 21 x 23 cent., and is rather poorly cut in small 
letters ; three holes have been pierced in it in its fountain 
days, and the flow of water has made havoc of the lettering. 
Copy and impression, the value of the latter much discounted 
by the “help” rendered in the taking of it by the large and 
appreciative crowd which quickly gathered in so public a 
spot. 


ZEPbE! . 'AIPEINI 
evan eateaial 


ow ee \H 
a..® ® @ 
5M. N 


* (a, a, a, = the three holes). 


This might be partially restored thus: 


Sepl lela Talr]petry 
T. SépBe|:[os] “I[La]rpo[s] 








Hi 
i 
IV 
Hy 
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Kau S[epBela x) yuvy]|«(a)[d 
tots] r(é)[xvois Sa@vres ?] 
ely }ipns xapev. 


—— os 


The angular © in line 6 will justify the restoration of SépBevos 
in line 2. The letters are not regular enough to form any 
accurate judgment as to the number missing in any one line. 
This inscription must have been a long time in its present 
position, and has probably been previously copied. 


(27) On a large sarcophagus now used to receive a medicinal 
spring at Sheikh-souyu on the high ground east of the citadel. 
In one or two places the water has worn away the stone, but the 
fine letters (60 mill. high) are on the whole perfectly legible. 
Copy and partial squeeze (of lower left corner). 


IOYAIAAPPIAAYKAKAIAYPHAIKSLMAG 
PAT ACSFNAWON-AYTOICZWNELCEK TANKO 
INA OTTAN<E ANAETOAML/jHETEPCSTINAKA 
TAQECOAKWICTWNITPOFEPAMENN 

5 AWEITWQ@PNTATWAMIWITIPCSTEIMOYXM 


"TovAva “Appia Avna kat Adpyruos Spa- 
parySos THY Anvov éavTois LavTeEs Ex TOV Ko- 
wav KoTrov: ds av Sé Tokunon érepo(v) Tiva Ka- 
tabécbar ywpis TOY Tpoye(y)pappmévov 

5 Sacer To [ie]pwrdtw tapyel@ mpoateuou * mv. 


The inscription was inaccurately cut, and contains corrections 
and erasures, ¢.g.in line 2 a line across the second H: in line 3a 
stroke has been erased between C and H of toAujon: in line 4 the | 
of xatabécOax was at first omitted, arid then attached for want 
of space to the following letter thus, K: and the second [ 
of mpoyeypaupévwy has been omitted. In line 5 the strange 
sign in the eighth place is evidently the result of an erasure ; 
the whole space has been scooped out, and the squeeze shows 
the relics of an ¢ or t thus , in a circular excision. 
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(28) I can also add to and correct C..G. 1988, The inscrip- 
tion is in a fountain near the church of St. George, hence the 
discrepancy of Lucas and Clark. By the judicious, if immoral, 
use of fingers and stick I succeeded in dislodging enough of the 
mortar and bricks into which the stone is built to read all the 
remaining letters on the right, except two. The left side 
resisted my efforts. The whole inscription will now read : 


OYNAOSKAIKAZSANAPAOI . 1OY 
AOYTOYAEYKIOYEAYTOIZKAI . 10 
AQTQAEYKIOYKAOQZAIEOF .. 


Bockh’s conjectural restoration is therefore erroneous in 
respect of the names which end and begin the first and second, 
and begin the third lines: these should evidently be ['Tovx odvdos, 
"lov[xovv]Sov and “Io[vxovv]d@ respectively, not Yexodvdos, 
Sexovvdou and Yexovvde. 

D. G. HoGarta. 

Atuens, May 7, 1887. 
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APOLLO LERMENUS. 


In May of the current year, while Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
accompanied by Mr. H. A. Brown and myself, was travelling in 
the Tchal district, we were informed at Demirdjikeui of the 
existence of ruins in or near Badinlar, three hours away to the 
north. In a previous year Professor Ramsay had paid a hasty 
visit to this village and seen nothing of importance: on this 
occasion fortune favoured us: for, visiting the village a day 
or two later, we were guided on Whit Sunday to the site of a 
small temple situate on a conical eminence, which fell on the 
further side to the southern bank of the Maeander, which here 
enters on one of the narrowest passes of its gorge. Only the 
platform on which the temple had stood remained in situ, and 
very few fragments could we find of columns or cornice: such 
as remained of the frieze showed by their formal regular orna- 
ment the Ionic of Roman period. Overlooking the river was a 
vaulted tomb, and traces of sarcophagi were apparent among 
the heaps of grey stone covering the summit of the hill. At 
first there seemed to be nothing whereby to determine the 
ascription or period of the temple, but a laborious search 
revealed several inscribed fragments, and finally a square 
pedestal bearing the following inscription : 


(1) ATIOAAQN//// 
AAIP MHNONOE/// 
ETIQDANHKATAET/// 
TATHNXAPI=ENO// 
MENEKAEOYCL///// 
NY SOTIOAE!ITH//// 
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ETOYS=qPMHNOLCC:K 
ATIOAAWNIAAIPMHN/// 
MAPKOLCAIONYCLOA//// 
POYMOTEAAHNOLCKAT///// 
WAMMIANTHNOPE//// 
MOYKATATHNETIITACHN 
OEOYEIAETICETIENKA//// 
OHCEIICTONOEONTIPOCTE! 
MOY XBOKAIICTONDICKON 
AAAAXBO 


"Amor wr a 
Aatppnvor Oe[ ov 
emipavh Kata én t- 
taynv XapiEevo[s 
Mevexdéous [Aco- 
vucotroneiTn|s. 


or 





"Etous oy’ uhvos SF": x’. 
"ATodAAoM Aapunr[@ 
Mapxos Acovvaod|@ 
10 pov MoterArnvos xatlaypa- 
do Applav tiv Opelaryiv 
fou KATA THY ErLTayHY 
Oeod: et O€ Tis Erreveal rez 
Once is Tov Ocov tpoctei- 
pou (dnvapia) Bd’ Kat is tov dioKov 
adra (Snvapia) BY’. 


—_ 
or 


The first six lines form the original dedication, the remaining 
ten being afterwards cut on the pedestal in smaller characters. 
The date (equivalent to the 20th day of the 6th month, 209 A.D.) 
is in the usual full Phrygian form. This temple was evidently 
the centre of an important local worship of Apollo Lairmenus, 
or Lairbenus,! whose name recurs on many inscriptions of this 


1 For this local title see Professor W. all copied, by Professor Ramsay: in a 


M. Ramsay’s ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,’ in the Journal of Heilenic 
Studies, vol. iv. p. 382. I may men- 
tion here that all these inscriptions 
now published were seen, and almost 


few I shared, but their accuracy is so 
entirely due to him, that I have not 
thought it necessary to make any 
distinction among them by means of 
initials, 
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district, and in every case in this immediate vicinity in the first 
form. Motella, the Byzantine Metellopolis and modern Medele, 
already known from inscriptions, lies within sight across the 
river, and Dionysopolis, although its exact position is not fixed, 
must be at or near Ortakeui, half an hour to the south-west.! 

The smaller inscribed fragments found in and about the 
temple were eleven in number, but in no case were we able to 
establish any inter-connection between them. Of these, six are 
evident relics of deeds of enfranchisement similar to the second 
half of No. 1, and can be readily restored in any respect, except 
names and sanctions, by reference thereto : 


(2) TATPAD 6 Seiva xa |raypad|w Tov te |Opeperiov. . . 
OPE MEN 1... eb Tes be é |arev| eadec Onoew K.T.r. 
JPHCEIT 


TTEN 
(3)  TIENKA .. +. eb O€ Tus Elreval rc? Onoer | 
IIPOCTEIM mpooreip| ov is Tov gicKov %* «7d. 
(4) \CHNTOYO .. cara émet |arynv TOU 6| cod ae aie eee 
TLBIALL 


The remaining letters may represent ‘epe]ds Biaco[Oels vad 
tov Geov, a formula which occurs below, No. 12. 


(5) ONIIAII 6 Siva cataypade tov reOpapyper lov Tami av? 
NWEITICI "AdAA@v Acpun|v@ * et tus el mevKaded 
CIMPOLCT On|ou mpost| euov x.7.r. 


(6) HCKO ....és rov\(p)ionoly ¥.... rovrou avti 
NATIOKEITA ‘ypadolv doxeirale eis 70 iepov? dp] 
\ION xcov. 

IQNATT 
EY=EN 


1 See Cities and Bishoprics, p. 379. 
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Except the name Ev€evos, the rest is lost. There never were 
any more letters in line 3 after ION, and it appears that a 
number of deeds were inscribed successively on one stone, in 
this case, as in those published in Cities and Bishoprics, 
Nos. 3, 4. 


(7) KAIAMIANKA 
OEOYEITICAEEN 
EICTONOIC 


[6 Seiva xataypadw tov Seiva] cal ’Apiay xalra 
éritaynv Tod] Oeod ; et tus bé érr[evKare? 
Once] eis Tov dia[kov..... 


The remaining five are either honorific or uncertain, The 
following seems to be honorific : 


(8) AILA 2? Luv Toy |ais al yaOais 
ZMAIHZH trous.. ¢. wii(vos)a. n. Zn vodor- 
AIHT¥NMO os Kai » yur(n) wolu.... av- 
ENTONE eotnoapley roy... .. 
PR tm eNge gies alt seme, Conable, ote 
=| ial ETc eae he ees. mag ae 


The following may be anything : 


(9)  \EIA ap |yeva 
ONT 
(1 0) BACTHFAO Ye |Baorn, and perhaps yrou| por, 
-FNHIAN for which see below, note on p. 390. 
(11) BA 
AIEPA iepa, for whom in connection with 
AAN this shrine compare below, Nos. 
KA 12, &e. 
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Another has only the letters MEAAI, and another is too frag- 
mentary to be worth publication. To conclude these disjecta 
membra, a piece of the architrave of the temple, now forming 
the lintel of a hut in the gorge below, must be mentioned. It 
had been inscribed perhaps with the dedication of the temple, 
but some half-effaced and unintelligible letters are all that 
remain. 

Excavation—which from the natural character of the site 
would be easy and comparatively inexpensive—would probably 
reveal many other tablets and pedestals of similar purport; but 
enough has been found to demonstrate the importance of the 
part once played by this shrine in the social life of the Maeander 
valley. 

In the neighbouring villages of Ortakeui and Badinlar 
we discovered further interesting and important evidence of this. 
In the remarkable series of inscriptions which follow, the god 
appears as a malignant deity to whose influence is ascribed the 
visitation of heaven upon offenders against various points of 
religious observance. Many of these offenders represent them- 
selves as (epo/ or iepai, aud from the fact that the transgression 
is in two or three cases stated to have been committed on the 
xwpiov, it is evident that they were resident in or about the 
temple itself: at least the remarkable hill on which the latter 
stood is the most natural location of this yepdov, and its vicinity 
was apparently distinguished from the neighbouring villages as 
consecrated ground. Others again do not appear to be specially 
attached to the temple, but simply residents in Motella or 
elsewhere. The actual nature of the visitation is not stated, 
but it undoubtedly took the form of disease, perhaps malarial 
fever, which always hangs about the valley. Six of these in- 
scriptions fall into one class, and may represent some one 
particular visitation from which the inhabitants of the district 
suffered at some period: this may be inferred from the striking 
similarity of the appearance of these six stones, and still more 
from the extraordinary barbarism of their orthography and 
etymology, looking like the work of one illiterate hand. The 
supposition that they are couched in some strange dialect 
peculiar to this valley is precluded by the utter absence of any 
phonetic or philological uniformity in their strange aberrations, 
and by the existence of similar inscriptions in the same localities 
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in ordinary Greek. The application to the vowels of the 
phonetic laws obtaining in the modern language will go a little 
way, but will not explain all varieties, while the frequent omission 
of necessary consonants, and substitution of false ones, points to 
the ignorance and carelessness of a particular lapicide. If, as 
has been suggested to me,! he was in the habit of cutting all 
the perpendicular strokes first, and then working back to make 
the horizontal and curved, some explanation may be found for 
the presence of N where TT should be, C where E, P where b, 
T where [, and vice versd. The letters were as a rule clearly 
cut and well preserved, and the strange orthography is not due 
to the copyist: most of them were seen and most carefully 
examined by both Professor Ramsay and myself. Their inter- 
pretation is as strange to the province of philology as epigraphy, 
and is sheer puzzle-guessing in many cases, and I cannot hope 
to have done more than suggested a possible solution of many 
of their worst lines, with all the labour that I have expended 
upon them. Any one who criticises such solutions must bear in 
mind the extraordinary variants which present themselves in 
the really certain portions of the inscriptions, eg. KOAAGQIN, 
KOAA@ESA, KOAAZ@EIS, and KOAE@EIS; EDO and 
THO in the same inscription; EMAPTHNKENAI and 
HMAPTHKEINEI ; KATA®OPNHSEI, KATA®PEINH- 
XEI, and KATA®PONEIN and so forth. The motive of these 
inscriptions may be paralleled from certain others published in 
the Movceiov tis Suvpvns.? The five are as follows :— 


(12) In the wall of a house in Badinlar: broken at the 
top. 
IOEICAFAOHME 
OYIEPABIAOICA 
YTOAYTOYKEHMA 
PTHCAETHKG@KOA 
AOECAETIOTOYOE 5 
OYETTIOKECTHAOTT 
1 By the Rev. H. A. Wilson, of 2 Nos. ri¢’, rx’, ray’, rad’, rap’, 
Magdalen College Oxford, towhomIam vay’, vas’, vat’, vt’, to which my 
indebted for one or two other sugges- attention was called by Professor 
tions in the guessing of these puzzles. Ramsay. 
H.S:—VOL, VII, cc 
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PA@HCENTTAPAL 
EAG2NMHAENAKA 
TADPONEI 


» Seiva 4] (m)o(a)is? "Aya(@)nué[plou fepa Biabdica io 
avtTov Ké Hpaptnca éTHKw Koraleca érd Tod Oeod, emi o 
KéaTnro(y)padynoev trapayédwv undéva catadpoveily tov Oeov. 

“(... .) wife of Agathemerus, a servant of the god, having 
been forced by him (7.e. Agathemerus) and sinned, wasted away 
under the punishment of the god; after which she also set up 
a stone, advising none to despise the god.” 

At least one line has been lost at the top of this stone, but it 
is complete at the bottom. The general character of the lady’s 
offence would seem to be intercourse with her husband while 
engaged in the service of the temple; possibly the women of 
the neighbourhood served for short periods in turn, and during 
such periods were expected to keep free from the pollution of 
sexual intercourse: on any other supposition the mention of the 
husband would be strange, and a similar explanation suits the 
following text also : 


(13) In the wall of a house at Badinlar, on a stele with 
pediment, a good deal defaced, but otherwise complete. 
| ATTE////// /'//@NIOT | 
M |OTEAAHNOCEZOMOAOTLO!Y 
M |EKOAACOEILYTIOTOYOE/OY 
ETT) EIHOEAHCAMEINE ME/|TA 
CFYN|EKOCAIATOYTOOYNTI A 5) 
P/ANTEAQNACINM////AE 
N/JKATAI////OMHTQROERE {TT 














CZ/ENAOCIAHNEZ . ON 
ILAAPION METAT HC 
E}MIi~ YNEKOC 10 
BAEIAIAOC 


The arrangement of the letters on the stele is so erratic that 
it is hard to be always certain how many have dropped out: 
probably one in line 4, two? in line 7, besides those lacunae 
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which are obvious. I subjoin a conjectural restoration and 
translation :— 

’Amé[AAns ’AmorAA]@viou MorerrAnvos eEoporoyotvpe Kodac- 
Gels bard Tod Beod érrel HOéANTA peive pEeTa yuvEeKds’ Sia TOvTO 
ovv Tapavyérw (r)aow pl[n]déva xa(r)a(p)[p]o(v)n to Bed emi 
&£eu (Tn) o[w]crAnv? é€[od lov (aT)nrdpiov? peta THs éeu(ijs) 
yuvexos Bagirlbos. 

There are many points here which, to say the very least, are 
doubtful: it is conceivable that more letters have dropped out 
in line 4 and owsAyp is, for these inscriptions, not out of the way 
for ouiriav. I will hazard the conjecture that the last letters 
conceal the name BACIAIAOCL, and that a verb has either 
dropped out after it, or is understood. No letters would then 
be required in line 10. 

‘I Apelles, son of Apollonius, make my confession, having 
been punished by the god for wishing to remain with my wife ; 
wherefore I recommend to all that none despise the god when 
he shall have intercourse? whereupon (I erected) this tablet 
together with my wife Basilis ?’ 

The wife in this case again is ‘epd, and, when not ‘ in course,’ 
resident with her husband at Motella. Perhaps he, too uxorious, 
had detained her beyond the date at which she should have 
taken up her abode at the temple. 

The next three ascend a scale of difficulty and obscurity : 


14, At Badinlar 
IIALOYATIOAA 
Ut AITOHMAPTHK 
_INEIETIEITOX@PITICE 
TYXEIKAIAIHOATHN 
Ko MHBANAFNAAHMON 
HCATTAPH MHEIC THNK@MH 
TIAPATEAG MHAEILCKATAO 
PEINHCEIT®QOEONETIEIEL 
EITHNCEIAHNEZOTIPAPE! 
EPAICETONMETONHTIPOFEMENE 10 
I/II X€EICK ALEZOOMOAOTHCA 
JIITKAVELRAOHLO 


or 


cog 
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One or two letters may be missing at the end of the last 
line. The right side is a little worn and a letter here and there 
has gone. 

... Adp](n)Adov ’AmoAA[wvi ](ov) 5:(a) Td Huapryx(e)iver’ erret 
T@ xopl(@) icetdyer Kai SufPa THY KoOpy(v) dvayva Anpov [T]is 
amrapn(s) “ un eis THY K@pn[v].” Tlapayérw pndels xatappewy- 
cel TO Oe@<v> émel E(E)eu THY celAnv ? €€ 0(6) m(a)pa(B)eo]e? 
(B)avcerov petov ? » mpo (T)emévelos] [at]vxers Kal éEwporoyn- 
coal unr] kal ei(c)a(O)nfo[unv] . 2 

It would be idle to defend this restoration at any length ; the 
latter part is only possible on the supposition that the lapicide 
knew next to nothing of Greek, at least as a written language. 
The fault committed is pretty clear—the transgression of a 
definite injunction against entering a certain village without 
purification. *Azdpy I have little doubt is for ésrapy, and the 
concluding o has fallen out by carelessness ; 6:4@a must repre- 
sent 6v9(A)Oa (i.e. 5ifAOe, for nothing is so shaky as the verb 
and substantive terminations in these inscriptions), and Anpor, 
An(c)uov. So far there is some approach to certainty, but the 
meaning of oe/Anv is most obscure: can it be for odAny, we. 
‘sickness’ or ‘trouble’?! The next words are hopeless: my 
suggestion that they represent an aorist form of Baivw is the 
last effort of despair, and the change of subject does not add 
to the probability of the conjecture : wetov I hardly venture to 
suggest as representing meta in its compounded sense of 
‘behind, the following zpé is the only justification I can 
offer: e¢xaOnfounv may be compared with elotnroypadyea in 
No. 15. 

‘{ ... wife of Aurelius Apollonius because she had sinned 
since she chanced upon the high place and passed through the 
village, unpurified, forgetting the ban against entering the 
village. I recommend none to despise the god since (if he does 
so) he will have trouble because he transgressed (?) You must 
go behind or before the sacred enclosure. Being in evil plight 
I both confessed and sat as a suppliant.’ ? 

If there is any intelligibility in this interpretation, a village 


1Mr. Ramsaysuggests that CEIAHN __ be a lapicide’s error for TT and A have 
conceals ATTEIAHN, in th, sense of “vopped out before it. 
‘the threatened punishment’: C might 
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must have lain about the temple and within the pale forbidden 
to all but cepoé. 


o\ 








(15) | METACATIOAA@AEIMHNC | 
IL 
At Badinlar COPPONIEPOCKOAEOL 
ETIOATIOAA@NOLCAEI 
MHNOY AEITOEMAP 
TANKENEITIOICTPIDOIC 5 


EIAATTHNKAHCEITIO 
KEITOPZHNEIAACATIO 
AWNOY MAKEAOLCKAI 
AMAZONALKA# EIKO! 
AXE////TALAILEZOMOA///// 10 
HCA MENOCEICTHAOTI 
PHCATIAPALCEAW MIAMI 
CK ATAPOPNHCEIETIEIT 
XC NEVAC YC 
//|SENCY 15 


With the exception of one or two illegible lacunae this stele 
is complete. Unfortunately, while its forms are slightly less 
obscure than those of the preceding inscription, its general sense 
is far more so, and the most important part, the description of 
the offence, is not the least uncertain. The unnecessary dot in 
the O of line 4, and the closing of the H in line 5 prepare us 
for unusual aberrations in the sequel, and the end of the latter 
line is the first difficulty. After trying all variations and con- 
sidering the common sound of 2, of, 3, 7 and e¢ in modern Greek, 
I can only suggest that it is a phonetic rendering of b recatpépyca, 
an aorist formed from b7roctpéda by ignorant analogy, as in the 
preceding text I conjectured that &8noa was used as aorist of 
Baivo. If so, it will mean ‘I turned round,’ and EIAA(C) should 
be the thing turned ; from line 9, where eéx6(v)a is a pretty certain 
reading, the inference arises that some indignity paid to temple 
garniture is here in question: can eas then = 0s, a seat or 
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stool, perhaps a votive tripod ? It recurs in the next line, and, sup- 
posing ’Azro[A]A@vov to be a mistake rather for ’AzroAX@viov 
than ’AzodAX@vos which is rightly spelt in the heading above, it 
would then mean ‘the seat of Apollonius the Macedonian,’ (the 
omission of a syllable of Maxed(ov)os is nothing surprising) 
‘and the Amazons,’ (some well-known votive group in the pre- 
cinct), ‘and a statue of Chelidia’(?) I leave this suggestion to 
those versed in ill-spelt texts, and return to the greatest difficulty 
of all, viz. the words following the first esdas, and presumably 
defining its identity : KAHCE looks like «Ajous which, from the 
sense of ‘name,’ passed into the later one of mere ‘word,’ and 
ITMOKEITO(C) must have some relation to dréxepar. The 
general reference appears to be to a chair over which was written 
a name contained in the letters ZHN, which may represent the 
poetic name of Zeus or a partially obliterated Zrjv(wvos), or the 
like; but I cannot suggest any probable construction, and must 
append only an imperfect cursive text and translation. 
Méryas ’AroAXw Acipnvos. 

Loppov lepds xore(Ge)is ed ’AmoAXwvos Acunvod Sta) 7d 
euaptnveeve. (b)r(e)otp(é)pnoa? &<u>d(o)s?........4. ?1 
&<i>8(0)s ? "Amo[A]A@v(/)ou Maxed(ov)os cat ’Apafovas Kat) 
eixo(v)a Xe[A]iOla<u>s: €Eoporloy|noapevos eiotnroy|[paldnca 
mapa(yyjéhov p(nde)is Kxata(ppo)vicer ér<e>l TH yol[pilo 
"Am oAX@vo]|s [Aeu]uevod. 

‘Great is Apollo Lermenus. I Sophron, the servant of the 
temple, having been punished by Apollo Lermenus, since I had 
turned round (or over?) the chair... ., the chair of Apollonius 
the Macedonian, and the Amazons, and the statue of Chelidia (?), 
made confession and set up a tablet, recommending that none 
despise the god, upon the high place of Apollo Lermenus.’ 

Chelidia is an unknown name, and, as I have indicated, the 
stele is a little worn at this place: but XeAédwy is found in 
CLG, 4595.2 The metathesis in catapoprijce reveals the care- 
lessness of the lapicide. The last words prove that this stcle, 
probably like all the others, originally stood in the temple 


1 The suggestions which occurred to texts appears over bold, I must crave 
me for the filling up of this lacuna and indulgence for the disinclination of 
that in the following text, I have, in human nature to ‘give up’ a puzzle. 
deference to more experienced opinion, 2 Also the name of Verres’ mistress. 
suppressed. If anything in the other 
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precinct ; and if the restoration were not so uncertain, it might 
be an interesting addition to our knowledge of the character 
and contents of the temple on the Maeander. 

(16) Stele on the wall of a house at Badinlar: below the 
inscription a rude representation of two legs and the generative 
organs. 


HAIOC 


a? 
\ PXO 
oP i = 


AHMOCTPATOYMOTEAS 
HNOCKOAAOINETIOTOOFr 
OYTIAPATEAWNMHAI 
CANAIIONANABHTETTITOX 
WPIONETTPOKHCIHKHNE 
ETETONOPXICEF WIE 
AHKHNHAMHNETTITOX 

10 WPIWN. 


or 


This inscription is a piece of very careless work: xodaGw, To 
Ocod, wnd(ec)s and so forth are transparent errors. In line 6, 
there has been a cross-stroke between the two uprights in the 
fifth place, looking like the cross-bar of a a, very low down ; 
the letter was probably N and the whole word ANA(IN)ON used 
as an adverb, ANABHTE is probably dvaBjra:. I cannot 
satisfactorily interpret the last four lines of this text, which 
appears to be equally obscure and obscene. The forms 
KHNE[C ETE and HKHNHCAMHN are probably connected with 
xiwvéw : but ETIPOKHE! and the connection of gpyis with the 
preceding words I must give up. 

(A)dpyrcos Lwrnpyds Anpootpatov MortedAnvds KodaG(e)i(s) 
é7r0 To(0) Oeod, wrapay(y)éX(A)ov pn(Sel)s ava(yv)ov avaBjr(ac) 
CE PR I inn 56 be RSs OS dpyus * &ywrye (6) 
(nxnvnoapny?) él To xewpi(o)r. 

The first letters of Aurelius are cut far away on the left as 
indicated: Soterchus is a name known to Pape. 

(17) Stele broken at the left hand top corner, high up in the 
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wall of a house at Ortakeui: although in a somewhat in- 
accessible position, the letters were easily read by us both, and 
may be taken as certain : 


KAOAPI OICKEOYCIAICL 
YPIONINAMYTOEMONCW 
LIKEMOTIC MEATIOKAOELCT*CE 
ICW MATIAIOTAPAN EAAGOMHO 
5 ENAIEPONAOY TONAIFOTOMIONELOE 
INETEITTAOITETACEMACEMALCKOA 
ACEIC 


This stele was a fortunate find for several reasons: its purport 
is sufficiently clear and very interesting ; and, being more care- 
fully cut and better spelt than the preceding texts, while 
showing evident traces of similar aberrations, it can be used as 
a commentary on them, and a justification of otherwise impro- 
bable interpretations. For example; we have wapayyé\X@ nearly 
correct for the first time, and the verb and substantive termi- 
nations are uniformly normal : but wyOéva and éo ev are obvious 
errors, and ma@te,1 which ought to have a future sense (unless 
it be a ‘habitual’ aorist), shows an instructive uncertainty in 
tense usage: MY, which must be oz, is a common phonetic 
variant, but OTICE for dare suggests that yy was unknown to 
the lapicide, and indeed it is never once found on these inscrip- 
tions. AITOTOMION is probably a single word, coined for the 
occasion and meaning a goat-steak; it might be for aiy(a) 
Top.ov écOlew-= ‘to eat, cut into pieces,’ but would not possess 
much meaning. The second m in line 3 is difficult to account 
for, on any other supposition than that of a pure lapicide’s error, 
similar to the reduplication of éuds in line 6. There is not very 
much to guide the restorer in the mutilated lines 1 to 4, but, 
luckily the purport of the whole does not depend thereon to 
any serious extent. Comment on the whole I will postpone to 
the end of the set. 

[(nmame) . . .] xaOap[plots? xé (A)voias (€)[ tiunoa ? tov 
Klvpuov (2)iva pu To euov cdlua colle? xe pw’ Op<p>e 


1 Perhaps raéire for a future raGe?ra:. for a larger letter after the P than I. 
2 There appeared to be space enough About ten letters have gone in line 2. 
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amoxabéatnce [TO eu](@) cwpate: &’ db wapavyé\r\w pnOéva 
iepov aOutov aiyotopiov éoOew érel mdaQite Tas euas <epass 
KoNACELS. 

‘{I... .] honoured the Lord? with purifications and burnt 
sacrifices, that he might rescue my body, and at length he healed 
me in my body: wherefore I recommend that none eat a sacred 
goat-steak which may not be sacrificed: for he will suffer my 
afflictions (if he does so),’ 

In line 3 cofer, if right, must be a phonetic misspelling for 
ow@for (ec and os are proncunced alike in .modern Greek) ; 
xovdifor would be better, but, unless the letters were much 
crowded, there seems bardly room for it: in the next line the 
letters of o@pate are so crowded, and four letters are not too 
much to supply before the broken W, 

(18) Stele in the wall of a house at Badinlar, broken on the 
left side and the bottom ; its triangular head shows the middle 
of the lines of the inscription to be at A in line 1, 


HTIAAHCATTA Ackn |nmiadns ’Atta- 
EPOCKOAAL Aov i |epos KoXac- 
TIOTOYETIIO Peis u|ro tod émd- 
~ATOYOEOY aveot |dtov Oeod 

3 \QNOCAAP "Amon |Awvos Aap- 
TITTENQOEIC pnvod 6 |r. wevpOeis 
SOAOTIANIMA els amo |Aoyiav np 

IKAIOTI prnxev | kai ore... 


If the third complete letter of line 7 is really a T, we have 
here the name of some unknown village: but it is more than 
probable that it is either a mistake for a [, or has been wrongly 
copied, owing to the horizontal stroke being cut too far to the 
left of the upright. If so opodroyiay or dazoroyiav can be 
restored. The letters become smaller and more crowded from 
line 6 downwards. We are again in the region of ordinary 
Greek and a translation is unnecessary, for the meaning of 
me()Oe/s efs atrodoylay can hardly be determined without 
the last portion of the inscription. 

(19) Stele, of which only the mutilated top remains, in 
Badinlar. 
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AOAAIOLCATIOAW Aédarrwos ’Arorw 
HAIWOMOCALC vt ‘HAlw opocas 
AB Mo he ae eee 


One or two more letters in line 8 were wholly illegible. This, 
with the following, is probably honorific, but is added here to 


complete those referring to Apollo. 
(20) Stele in the wall of a house at Badinlar, broken on the 


right side, but otherwise complete ? 


ACKA/ 
NIOCAI 
1IEPOCCAN 
YTIEPATIO 
5 NANTPA 
MENOIATIC 


Since ’Acxd[ds is almost certainly the necessary restoration 
in the first line, and ’A7rdAAw]vi0s seems to follow it, only half 
the original stele is here preserved, and any restoration must 
be somewhat conjectural. The following I suggest as its original 
form :— 

’"Acka[as Kat "AzrodAX@]vi05 
av[ectncaper] brép ’Amo[AXwviov ... . 
AVL. 

Notwithstanding the considerable element of uncertainty in 
most of these inscriptions, they assuredly add something to our 
knowledge of this cult of Apollo, who divided with Leto the 
Mother! the religious supremacy in this portion of the Maeander 


’"A(m)[oAAwviov] lepos<cs> 
. ev&a|wevor “Amro]A- 


OILCAIT ... Kéxora(c)0(e)'s. What 
TONFAOYOPON, which was 


1 See Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, p. 375. In connexion with 





this goddess an inscription is there 
published (No. 7) from the mosque at 
Ortakeui, which Professor Ramsay had 
an opportunity of examining again this 
year. The first name appears now to be 
NEIOC, but little light was thrown 
on the obscure 6th line: instead of 


KEKOAAOIT..., Professor 
Ramsay read this year KEKOAA- 


read on both oceasions, may be, is hard 
to say : could it be TAOY PON 
and be a barbarous word, connected 
with yAdvgw, and meaning an inscrip- 
tion ? The last lines would then mean, 
‘and I having been chastised erected 
the inscription as an offering to Leto 
the Mother.’ 
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valley. We have found the central shrine, once evidently replete 
with inscribed tablets, emancipatory, honorific and votive: 
adorned with statues and possibly other votive objects, such as 
tripods: situated on a consecrated ywpdoy and surrounded by a 
xn lying within the pale which none might enter without 
purification. The service of the temple was done by members 
of hieratic families, male and female, normally resident in the 
neighbourhood, but performing their sacred duties in certain 
courses (?), and separated, during such periods, from their 
ordinary avocations and family relations. To them belongs, as 
perquisite, the sacrificial meat, after it has been formally offered 
to Apollo. Any offence against sacrificial observance or the de- 
mands of the position of a fepds is heid to be visited directly upon 
the offender by the god, and indeed other offences, if followed by 
illness or other misfortune, seem to be considered as under his 
cognisauce. In atonement the offender makes public confession, 
doubtless in the temp!e, and erects a votive tablet recording the 
same. Even without the dubious inscription No. 16 we should 
naturally infer the character of the worship to be orgiastic, like 
Phrygian worship in general and that of Leto the Mother in 
particular, and possibly its sensual elements may account for 
the reluctance of Apelles (No. 13) to allow his wife to take up 
her required residence at the shrine. The whole set of inscrip- 
tions form a curious memorial of the religious life of this pastoral 
district in the period immediately antecedent to the general 
spread of Christianity through Phrygia by the labours of 
St. Abercius. 


I will add a few inscriptions gathered from the villages lying 
around the shrine, but not relating directly to it. The first is 
a most interesting fragment relative to the regulation of vine- 
yards, which still cover the hill slopes of this fertile district, a 
district which, compared to most of the great central plateau, is 
a smiling garden; and the city’s name proves their great import- 
ance of old in this region. The fragment is unfortunately too 
much mutilated to tell us more than that these were strict vine 
laws, apparently in the interest of the dexmotat Tov aprédov. 
It is an altar-shaped marble stele in the courtyard of a 
house at Develar, half-an-hour south-west of Ortakeui: it 

1 bid. p. 384. 
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was originally 24} inches in breadth, but a piece has been 
broken off the right-hand side, reducing the breadth at the 
first legible line to 18} inches, the breakage becoming slightly 
narrower towards the bottom. It is also broken at the top, 
wholly illegible at the base, and much worn on the left edge 
where one or two letters must be allowed for in every line. The 
letters which are very indistinct in many places, are well and 
carefully cat in small characters, and the whole has the appear- 
ance of a public document of importance. 


(21) Sor ora 
EZANTEAQN!D A 2NAHTT 
TITINAY TACHPOOAL(II)HU'T(OY)TIN AO 
ENATIC!IK(E)ANAETICTTAPATAY TATIO 
ENAECTIOTAILTQNAMEAQNKTOY 
5 YTEPAY TQNTOTIPATMAAIENENKHT/ 
ENTECAMTEAOICBOCKHMATAHO 
PEINKATEXINPOCTWBAABHTTAN™ 
YY TQANACANTICBOYAHTETOYCAENC 
~MENAOYAOYCTPOCAFFEAAOMENOYL 
10 \wAYTOIFINOMENOILTIAPADYAAZINMAC 
CTOATEXECXECOEAYTOYCH-E(M)INIONOYI 
EINEAEKEK TQNAAAQNTTAPXONTQNTHE 
KEN=X YPACIANTOIICOETTAPATQNAELTIOTS 
EMMATONEMOIMENOQNTQNAEYCEPQNETOIE 
15 NTQNXQPIQNQN(H) AYCANTSNTOYCTIOIMN 
\CTACANTEA 


. ETTOIKOI.. 
. AOYAOI 


The loss of the top, and from six to four letters on one 
side, and two, as a rule, on the other, makes a satisfactory 
restoration impossible. In lines 5, 12, 13, 14, and 16 no letters 
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are wanting on the left, and in 15 perhaps none on the right. 
I have inclosed in brackets one or two doubtful letters. 


.. €& avrrédov (7) K)A@v(a) 4 w[TdpOov Kom H BX ?- 
a|rtw avtas } mpopdc(e)t }.... sees 
b] > / x / \ A / 
év atro(On) x(n) av Sé Tis Tapa TadTa Tolijon.. 
.. ev Seomrotas TOV aprérwy K(al) [...... 
5 bmép avtav To mpaypa Svevévent(a)[u.... 

b] a > / / a i ” 
év t(ai)s aprédous Bookynpara  olias}.... 
7] a / \ \ ‘ > , 
a)|yeuw i) Katéxw pos tiv BrAaBnv ar[rérov ... 
tlovtTwr, wcav Tis BovrANTE, Tovs bé mo[tmévas T- 
ods] ev SovAOUS TpoTayyedAXropévous ... 

10 .. avdtou yuvopévors mapadvratw pdol[tiyas ? 
t]s TO atréxer<yes>Oe avtovs [Tips éme(m)svov ? 
... 6 K(al) éx THY Grov bTapxoVTMY THs .... 
(al) éveyvpaciay rrovicbe mapa Tav SearoTa[y K(al)Op- 
enpateov K(al) rouévwv TOV EdevVOEpwv..... 

15 .. Tay ywplioy ..... AvedvT@Y TOUS TrOLméev- 
(a)s Tas av7réXr[ous . 


ee Gos Sy 
” 
. €TOLKOL 
. SovAoL . 


(22) In the precinct of the mosque at Develar: altar- 
shaped marble stele, much worn on each side, but otherwise 
complete. 

HPZ2ONKAIOTT 
¥TONTOTIOCA 
MQNOCAIOMHAC 
¥APEMQNOCELC*¥ 

5 PHCINAAR2NTO¥ 
¥TTAPATO¥AHMO¥ 
ETEOCENQKHAE 
EAEOAPEMS2NA 
NMHAYTO¥XPYCOTT 
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10 CETEPS2AEMHAENIC 
TAITTAPATATEFPAM 
EIAETICETIIHAEYCE 
HCEITS@IEPRTATRTA 

11g2APAXMALCROTO¥ 

15 TO¥TOANTIFPADONATEE 

OHICTAAPXEIA 


To]}paov nal o m[ep- 

i alirov Toros ’A[pr- 
éluwvos Aroundo[vs 
told ’Aptéuwvos ov[vy- 

5 = @|pnoww ANaBwv Tod[TO- 
molv mapa Tov Sypov.. 
eT<T>E0s + €v @ KdElVoE- 

te 6¢ 0 “Apteywr Kal! 7) y- 
u|(v)) abtod Xpvcd7|[on- 

10. els: Erépw 5é nde €[ Féo- 

Tat Tapa Ta yeypappl év- 
a: ef S€ Tis ému(x)ndévoe[e 
O)joet TO iepwtate Tal p- 
(e)iw Spaypas Bd’ + Tov- 
15 tov To avtiyadov arreté- 
On is Ta apyxeta. 


The second T in ligature in line 7 is a lapicide’s error: there 
appeared to be no trace of letters before éreos, and the numeral 
must have been in the preceding line. 

The following are from Medele (Motella) : the first I give in 
cursives only, since we had not sufficient opportunity of noting 
its uncial forms. It is cut on an oblong tablet, once fastened to 
a wall by two projecting wings. The present possessor, who, 
for some reason only known to himself, had coloured it purple, 
demanded an exorbitant price for a permission to copy it; 
failing to bring him to reason, Mr. Ramsay kept him in play, 
while I learnt the inscription by heart. 


(23) "Ayadh tiyn Adi Sworip: 
Kat Oeois aeBactois Kal 
T@ Sym TO Moterdnvav 
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"Artaros "Artarov Znv- 

@vos tHv e&édpav Kai 

THVv oTOVaY Tap’ éavTOD aTro- 
xabéatnoev ETOUS oKa 

L(Avos) ‘TrepBeptaiov Sexatn. 

The year is equivalent to 137 A.D. Hyperbertaeus was one 
of the Macedonian months which were imported into Asia 
Minor. 

(24) Fragment in the wall of a house. 


CFAYKEIA . . YAvKeia 
APIN oe x |apev 
(25) Fragment in the wall of a house, rudely cut. 
AHM Anp| ootpatos M |nvoyévol us ’Amroddw |vio 
HNOTENO 
NIWIALWY idi@ u| io punens | xapuv 
XAPIN 


The two following were copied in 1883 by Mr. J. R.S. Sterrett, 
while travelling with Professor Ramsay : 
(26) Altar-shaped stele broken at the base. 


AMMIABPYQNOSBPYQ “Appia Bpvwros Bovove xai 

NIKAITTATIIATOIZEAY = lazia tots éaurns texvois 0 

THETEKNOIZS TOMI pv(v)nwetov €x Ta(v) idiwv 

MEIONEKTQIAIQN eroinoey prnuns | yap 

ETTOIHZTENMNHMH= 

(27) Altar-shaped stele, in the precinct of the mosque, 
complete. 

ETO¥==ACMH "Etous oA’ pivos (A)eiou ©. 

NOZAEIO¥ZAM "Appia Mnvodirov ’Apupia Ma- 

MIAMHNOQIAOYAM iov Ouyarpi idia éroinoer 

MIATIATIIOYOYTA = ex Tap idiwv punpns yap 

TPILAIAETTOIHZEN 

EKTQNIAIQNMG 

MH=XAPIN 
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The year is equivalent to 151 a.D.; Dios is anoth2r imported 


Macedonian month. 
The following Christian inscription is cut in semicircular fashion 
in poor letters of late period upon a stone, now built into the wall 


above the door of the mosque at Keuseli, a village about an 


hour north-east of Medele. 


HPIONETT 
wT er ciACt KYPIAK 
CN r> 

N ro) 
v < 
ty (@) 
m 

= = 
- 6- 
7 > 
: 
<l 4 
” A 
4 a 
= q 
& 

(28) 


+ "Ivd(txtla@vos) Sx’ wh(vos) d+ of" + d+ avéorn To Ovotactypiov 
éml Kupiaxod tod Oeodireot(atov) émicK(o7rov). 


The order of the numerals in the date is strange: d«’ must 
belong altogether to the Indiction, as a 20th year is impossible 
in this reckoning: if so, the last numeral of all must be the 
year, and, following the small marks to the right of the numerals, 
I have divided the whole as above. (17th day of the Ist month 
of the 10th year of the 24th Indiction). Reckoning from the 
Constantinople era (312 A.D.), we get 667 A.D. as the date at 
which this @Pvcvactyprov was erected in the episcopate of Cyriac. 
According to Dr. Lightfoot! the @vcvacrypiov was rather the 
sacrarium in which the a!tar stood, than the altar itself: in 
this case it was possibly an addition to a previously existing 


church, 
Returning to the other side of the Maeander, the following 


sepulchral stelae were found in Ortakeui this year : 


1 Apostolic Fathers, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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(29) (Also copied in 1883). 
TATIAAAEZANAPoo Tatia ’AnreEavdp~ Myvados 
MHNAAOCIAI@ dio avdpi peta THY TéKYVOV 
ANAPIMETATONTE pvelas xapw émoincer. 
KNGONMNEIACXA 
PINETTOIHCEN 5 


(30) CWITATPW Lorartpo. 
(Relief of a man standing). 
TIATTIACMETATWN Iamias peTa TOV veL@v punuens 


YEIWNMNIMHCXAQGIN —-xapur. 


The following were copied by Professor Ramsay and 
Mr. Sterrett in 1883: 


(31) TATIANOCTPICTOYMHNOAQ 
IY THTAYKYTATHTEKOYCHME! 
INHKAIFNHCIAT YNAIKIAMMIAK 

OYTATPIAMMIAKAIEAYTQLYN 
TOICMNHMHCXAPIN 


Tarlavos tpis Tod Mynvode[plov 
TH yAuKuTatyn Texovon Me[AT ivy 
Kal yunoig yuvaiki “Appia 
[at] Ovyarpi Apulia Kai éavT@ 

5 abvv [ad]lrois pvipns yapu. 


(32) ATIOAAONIOLTIATHAT Amodrdrdr0s, Naria [ | 


AAEAQ@MNEIALXA adeAPO pvetas yapwv. 
PIN 
(33) MAPKOCOIAITT Mapxos Dirirre te Tatpi 
TIWTWITATPI pununs evexer. 
MNHMHCENE 
KEN 


(34) On a fragment of the architrave of a large grave. 


OA ATIPIATC  r(aBia) "Amdia tl. ....... éx] 
TIALS Ta(v) i(d)c(w)v..... 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. DD 
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(35) Right half of a stele. 


parse seers 








Lt IS aa eer 
uA re 
UD ia 

THPI PAckdy716 Ya |rips 
MENH am evéa |wévy 
HNAN E THD oT |nv ave- 
anneal Onxev | 





These fragments were found in Badinlar. 


(36) Stele bearing a rude relief of a sitting figure, feet resting 
on a high stool, facing the spectator; on the sides, two birds 
drinking out of dishes. Broken at top; beneath— 


OMOIQCKAIHT YNMOYZQOCIMEETIOIE! 
Opmolws Kat 7) yuvn wou Zecipn éroéet. 
(37) In the wall of a house: a fragment. 


MOTEAAHNOI MoreAAnvor. 


(38) Finally a small sepulchral stele in a cemetery on the 
right-hand side of the new road to Demirdjikeui, near the village 
of Seid. 


OINEOI Oi véow Avovicrov tov Cpappartodu- 

AIONYCION axa’ ty @ ovdels €Tepos KN- 
TONTPAMMA Sev] ceras. 
TODYAAKA 
ENQOYAEIC 
ETEPOCKH 

AEYOH 


This belongs to the xovvoy of the Hyrgalean Plain. 
Below is appended Professor Ramsay’s own account of two other 
inscriptions of the district. 
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‘The following inscription I copied in 1887, in the court-yard of a 
house in the village of Kabalar about sunset. I give the transcrip- 
tion in cursive without the epigraphic text, which is so engraved 
as to defy reproduction except by a careful drawing. It gives the 
names of two villages in the territory either of Dionysopolis or 
of Mossyna; and it proves that the name of Salsalouda which I 
gave in my Cities and Bishoprics (J.H.S., 1883, p. 386) should be 
Salouda, the first syllable having been doubled by an error of 
the engraver. 

The stone is covered with rude sculptures, portraits of the 
persons enumerated, and the names are engraved in the 
rudest style in the most irregular way between the reliefs. Two 
hodjas,1 unfortunately, were in the court-yard; one of them was 
firmly resolved that I should not copy the inscription, the other 
was willing to let me see it for a consideration. The former was 
almost prepared to use violence in defence of the stone, 
threatening it and me with a pickaxe; at one time when he 
actually seized me by the shoulder, I thought that fighting was 
unavoidable, but a few words induced him to remove his hand 
and trust to the pickaxe again. In the circumstances it was 
rather difficult to use the rapidly diminishing light to the best 
advantage. Next morning we all went in a body to the house, 
but bribes would not induce the hodjas to allow us again to 
enter the court ; without leave one cannot well enter a Turkish 
house, though after leave is once given to enter, one does not 
feel bound to retire as soon as the owner gets tired of one’s 
society. I have therefore no description of the stone and its 
reliefs ; and also I feel sure that examination in a better light 
would give the text more completely. 


ceteke Jat Mynroxwpnrav dpdtpa avéOnxev. 

*Amod]A@vidnv Mayddos Hryewoves Mnroxwpnt| ov 

|v XapBara ev tnv Larovdéav ‘Ix[ea/]ov "Apioridov 
€rripednoapévov ArrodXrwvidou Tod’ AmoAXovidou (sic) told Apio | 
ti[dov ?] MnAfo]ewpunrov Ka...... olu Sadovd[éw ?]v. Ladrov- 
Seis. Yadovdlelis. “AréEavdpos ’Arrodrwvidov Medoxowpyj[ 77s]. 


1 In Asia Minor every village has at Smith informs me that the case is 
least one hodja for each mosque, who different in Arabia, where any one of 
leads the prayers and attends to the the villagers leads prayers, not a 
mosque, receiving a certain allowance special functionary. 
from the village. Prof. Robertson 

DD 2 
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’Arranriov ’Apeidov Mnroxwpyntns. Mnvodiros Myvodirov 
"AmeAddns LapBara Yarovdevs. Pipavdpos Pvecpov(?) Yar- 
ou[devs]. Ile... v[elorns [Mn]Aoxa[pnrns]. 

’ Arron ]Aovidns [Ao]uryiav [Zado]udevs. ’AmroArwr[vos] Maxpu 2 
[w]lamade[ vs]. Tpeir0s Taiov [Zarov]devs. 


At a third attempt in 1887 I at last read completely the 
inscription published in Cities and Bishoprics, supra vol. iv. 
p. 383, No. 6: ’AzoArAwvia Mnyvodirov 7@ Sia yévous iepet Tod 


Lwrhpos "AckAnt0d K.7.r. 
W. M. R. 


Itis possible that future travellers will yet find other unpublished 
stelae in the villages of Ortakeui and Badinlar; for it takes a 
Turkish villager a very long time to produce what he has in his 
possession ; and even our two days in Badinlar may have been 
too short for the workings of his mind. We have, however, the 
double satisfaction of being at least more fortunate than our 
predecessors, and of having made a real contribution to the 
social history of what must once have been one of the most 
populous and prosperous districts in Phrygia. 


D. G. HoGartu. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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A THASIAN DECREE. 


THE stone bearing the following inscription was found by 
Mr. Theodore Bent last year at Limena in Thasos, built into 
the wall of a Byzantine church which was pulled down for the 
erection of a house. Mr. Bent made an excellent impression of 
the inscription, which he has kindly sent me; upon this the 
text is based. The inscription is entire on the right and at the 
bottom ; the left and the top are mutilated. The existing 
portion measures just one foot in height, and nine inches in 
width. The surface is for the most part well preserved, and the 
readings are certain except at the beginning of lines 17—18, 
of which more will be said. The letters are engraved 


oTouyndov. 

NEIONDPAPS 
SELEHETEOAILFAP/ 
PHOHENOAIFAPXIH?i«s 
MIZEOONOME!AONTANT 

TEIOITEDEYFONTEE YS 5 
PoAILTALEZTANENHME P 
Pof€TATHEMHTETANAAA 
nn ATE INP PNRTONAAAAKAILE 
AIPO ALTALEZTANOEAANOAISLC 

ENHO EILZHETPIHKON TAMNA € 10 
KHPY X OBIEZEEYEPFETHETHEPOA 
Eline A NINHIKALATEAH EEETNKA 
IAEYHD® |EMAMHAEOPKOEMHAE! € 
TOYHD 1EMATOTOCAAACTIANEDP 1 

IH!1HO PKONOMNYHIP ANT AAKP Al5 
ALANA FPAYANTEEZEILEAILOONOE 
oN YE O(2)ANT 1 FT PAPATETONEPAMM 
E1oTA TAZ ANAFPAYANT EEEAA | 
EZOno0 PKO NAEOMOEA IPANTAEA 


OAITF A PXI|HNKATAET HE ANTA€E K 20 
HMOYON ANH BO AHEYNEF PAYHIAP X 
EENAE © AEN | HPODANO PAENNIAH 
OoX0 € KAE O AHMOY. vacant. 
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I venture to restore as follows :— 


2. § 1. ef 8€ tu } atéXeva 4} TpuTav|eiov Tapa [To 
Snup aveppyOn py yevn|Oelons Te oduyapx[in- 
¢ axupa éoTo, doa bé avep|pyOn év dduyapyin [K- 
vpia: § 2. of Te viv apyorTes ?] wucOov OpetdovTor T- 
5 av SovrAwv? toils cvvert|aor § 3. of Te hevyovTes ir- 
0 Tod SHpov Hv Katiwor| ToriTaL EoTwV ev Hpép- 
TH avTH, Kal pnte mlpoatatns pte TOV adAd- 
wv Tis OedéTo EnTn]ua aye Tp@Tov adra Kat é- 
v huépn TH avT]|H worita Ector: § 4. ds 8 av drey- 
10 apyins viv Hn ylevnBelons tpijKovta pvas - 
épn TH moder] KnpvxGels evepyéeTns Ths TOd- 
ews ernvnc0w| eiws adv fon, Kal aterns Eota § 5. Ka- 
i py SvvacOw pn ]de Wyidiopa pnde GpKos pndels 
axupov Troveiv] TO Wygdiopa TO(d)TO, GAN Ste ay érr- 
ev Tis xpnuati len %) Spkov opvdy TavTa aKxpa- 
Th vomslécOw: § 6. xjat avayparpartes eis Ov Oé- 
cbwv év td Atovicor,?] § 7. avtiypada te TOV ypapp- 
atwv és otras] AeLcoTaTas avayparpavTes EX A- 
pévt adta cpl |écOa(v)- § 8. dpxov S€ duocat maytas ’A- 
20 Onvaiovs Tods] ordvyapxiny KaTacTHoavTas: K- 
al ouocat Tod 8)jpou dv dv 7 Bovryn cvvypay. § 9.”Apy- 
ov’ AOn(vnot) Karnrials, év 5 Odow “Hpodadv Opacand|éo], 
0 Seiva tod Seivos, . . . .Joxos KXeodypov. 


—_ 
or 


A glance at the document suffices to connect it with the 
revolution at Thasos described by Thucydides (viii. 64) as part 
of the programme of Peisander and his friends in B.c. 411. 
Peisander and the leading oligarchs in the armament at Samos 
had entered into communication with Alcibiades and Tissa- 
phernes in the winter of B.c. 412—411. Fired with the double 
hope of crushing their political opponents at home, and of ending 
the weary war with Sparta by help of the Persian gold, they 
had sent Peisander and his brother envoys to Athens, and had 
laid all in train for the suppression of the democracy.1_ Early in 
the year 411 B.C. Peisander sailed from Athens for Ionia, with 
ten Athenian envoys, to pursue negotiations with Alcibiades and 
Tissaphernes.*” They soon discovered how unsubstantial was 


1 Thucyd. viii. 47, 48, 53, 54. 2 Thucyd. viii. 54, 
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their hope of Persian help, and how grossly Alcibiades had 
deluded them. They returned to Samos to take counsel with 
their friends. It was decided to go on with the political revo- 
lution at any cost, and to prosecute the war as before. Accord- 
ingly Peisander and five of the envoys are despatched to Athens, 
to consummate the destruction of the democracy, with instructions 
to call upon all the cities they could upon their way, and 
establish an oligarchy.? Tenos, Andros, Carystos, Mgina and 
other cities were thus visited by Peisander, and the government 
changed.2 While Peisander and the five envoys were thus 
engaged upon their mission westward, the other five were de- 
spatched under Diotrephes upon similar errands among the other 
dependencies of Athens ; the words of Thucydides are (viii. 64) : 
mapaxedevodpevor ody Tovadra Tov pev Lelcavdpov ebOds Tore 
Kal Tov mpécBRewr Tos iuloes améotedXov er’ oikov, Tpa- 
Eovtas taxel, kal elpnto avtois Tay UirnKdwy TodEwr als av 
mpoclaxyoow oduyapylavy Kabiotavar: Tors 8 hyloes és TaANA 
Ta UInKoa ywpla adrous GAH Svérrewtrov. xal Acotpédn, dvTa 
mept Xiov, rpnuévov S€ és Ta ert Opaxns dpyew, améotedrov 
él tiv apyjv. Diotrephes sailed to Thasos, overturned the 
democracy and established an oligarchy in its room: xal 
adixopevos és THY Odoov tov Siwov Kxarérvoe. It is this 
revolution to which our inscription refers. But although success- 
ful at the moment, it proved no exception to the failure which 
everywhere attended the plans of the Four Hundred. Their 
hatred of the demos had blinded them against seeing facts as 
they were: it was obvious that in such revolutionary times there 
could be no halting-place—especially when all Greece was 
divided into two hostile armies—between democracy and the 
Athenian alliance on the one hand, and oligarchy and the 
Spartan alliance on the other. The proceedings at Thasos were 
a case in point. Within two months the oligarchy at Thasos 
was in correspondence with other Thasian oligarchs who had 


1 Thucyd. viii. 56, 63; comp. Aristot. moAtrelay. 


Karéxew émweipavtTo Thy 











Politics, viii. 4, § 13 (Congreve) = 1304 
B: 6ré uty yap ékamarjoayres To mp@rov 
éExdvtwy petaBdddAovet Thy oArTelay, 
«i? torepov Big karéxovow axdvrTwv, 
olov ém) tav rerpaxoclwy ry BSiuov 
eintdtnoay, pdoKovres tov Baciréa 


Xphuara mapébew mpds tov méAcuov Td 
Aaxedaimovious, 


mpos Wevoduevor 5e 








Aristotle seems to imply that Peisander 
and his colleagues had overstated from 
the first their confidence in the promises 
of Alcibiades, and were not so sinned 
against as Thucydides describes. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 64, 65. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 69, with Grote’s re- 
marks thereon, History, ch. 62. 
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previously been driven to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Before 
long Thasos had received a Lacedzemonian garrison and harmost. 
The comment of Thucydides is striking : wept pév odv thy Oacov 
ravaytia Tots Thy ddvyapylav KaOicTaot THV ’AOnvaiwr éyéveTo, 
Soxeiv 5é por Kal év adAXots TOAXOIS TOV UNKI@V: Twppociyny 
yap NaBodcar ai modes Kal ddevav THY Tpaccopévar Exwpnoay 
éml tiv avtixpus édevOepiay, THY ard TOV’ AOnvalwy brovdov 
avTovopulay ov mpoTiymunoarTes. 

Short-lived as this Thasian revolution proved, it was part of 
a movement which at the instant vibrated from one shore of 
the Agean to the other, and to the oligarchs of Thasos must 
have seemed a matter of life and death. No wonder therefore 
if they took pains to secure themselves against a counter- 
revolution (lines 12—16), and ordered copies of the documents 
which established the new constitution to be carefully inscribed 
and preserved (lines 16—19). 

If the historical reference of the decree were less obvious 
and certain, I should have hesitated on palzographical grounds 
to assign the inscription to so early a date as the fifth century. 
On the one hand the forms of M and < are decidedly splayed, 
the right leg of N does not touch the line, and the middle 
stroke of £ is equal in length to the upper and lower strokes; 
but, on the other hand, © o nm are rather smaller than the 
other letters. In fact the forms are practically identical with 
those of the Thasian inscriptions which Bechtel (Zhasische 
Inschriften ionischen Dialekts im Louvre, p. 3; published in the 
Abhandlungen d. Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 1884, Band xxxii.) assigns to about B.c. 300. But, 
the truth is, Ionic paleography underwent little or no change 
during the latter part of the fifth and the fourth centuries B.c. 
The Olynthian treaty between Amyntas and the Chalcidians 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 60) cannot be much later than 400 
B.c., and its lettering (to judge by excellent impressions which 
lie before me) is quite as far advanced in the direction of decline, 
if not more so, than that of our Thasian decree. The letters 
of our decree are simple and firm, and engraved orovynédor, this 
arrangement being only violated twice, in lines 12 and 21, where 
HI and ON are made to occupy each but one space. Such 


1 The very next year, B.c. 410, Thasos xara Tov Kaipy TodTov ordcews ‘yevo- 
again reverted to the Athenian alliance évns éxalrrovow of Aakwvicrad Kat 6 
(Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 32): "Ev Odow 5 Adkwy apuoorhs ’Eredvixos. 
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deviations are not unknown in Attic documents of the fifth 
century (¢.g. see Greek Inser. in B. M., Pt. i., Nos. xxvii., line 39 ; 
xxxviii. B, line 26; C.I.A. i., Nos. 45, line 10; 500, line 3; 419, 
lines 5, 6; 438, line 29; 448, line 2; compare ibid. supplem., 
No. 61a). OY has not entirely taken the place of 0 for the 
diphthong : in line 21 we have BOAH and perhaps [ Al JONYEO 
in line 17; but [A ]HMOY and KAEOAHMOY in lines 21, 23. 
More noteworthy as an index of date is QO for the genuine 
diphthong ov in TOTO = Todo (line 14): in Attic inscriptions 
of the latter part of the fifth century the same mistake is 
occasionally found (see Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 30). The dialect is consistently Ionic: odvyapyin 
in lines 8, 20; tpujxovra, line 10; fen in line 12, from wew 
so common in Herodotus. £1Q¢ in line 12 is certainly efws for 
és; but it must not be confused with the supposed Homeric 
form efws = és, which all the recent grammarians discard as 
a mere blunder of the MSS. for efos or sos (see Ebeling, Lez. 
Hom. s.v. and reff). Rather it is an early example of that 
tendency to insert an iota after epsilon, which became so com- 
mon in the Attic and Ionic of the fourth century; compare 
forms like de/nrat, iSpvcevws, pelovea and so on (see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik, pp. 21 fol.). This spelling of the particular word 
€ws does not appear to occur elsewhere, but examples of other 
words so modified are not wanting as early as our inscription ; 
see Bechtel, Inschriften des ion. Dialekts, No. 18, who edits 
decouevoy in a document hardly later than our decree, and men- 
tions, as the earliest instance he has noticed, NyAe/ws in an 
inscription of B.C. 418 (Eqnepis ’Apyaor., 1884, 161). Our 
inscription is neatly engraved, but there are some slips: 
©PAEQNIAH in line 22 should be OPAEQNIAEN, and 
-E<ZOQ at the beginning of line 19 is almost certainly a blunder 
for -EZOQ[N |. 

The phrasing of the document is terse and brief; unfortun- 
ately it seems to contain none of the conventional formulae to 
enable us to determine the exact length of the lines. Lines 7, 
9, 18, and 20 foll. seem the easiest to restore, and I suppose the 
lines originally to have consisted of 36 letters each. The 23 
imperfect lines before us form only the conclusion of the 
original decree, which may have been three times as long. The 
earlier portion must have contained provisions respecting the 
change of government from democracy to oligarchy, the con- 
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stitution of the Boule (comp. line 21), the terms of the oath 
(comp. lines 19 foll.), and other particulars. The extant frag- 
ment contains only a few subordinate clauses, which I have 
endeavoured to recover as follows :— 

§ 1. Honours and privileges granted by the preceding govern- 
ment are cancelled (lines 1—4). This question would be sure to 
arise ; but my restorations are by no means certain: drédeva 7) 
mpuTaveioy occurs in a similar connection in the well-known 
ancient inscription from Cyzicus, about Manes, son of Medices 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 312 = Rohl, Inscriptiones Antig. 491). 
This repudiation by an oligarchy of the acts of the democracy 
illustrates an interesting passage of the Politics, where Aristotle 
discusses the identity of the state, and how far a government is 
bound to recognize the engagements made by its predecessor. 
He inclines to make the identity of the édss depend upon 
identity of constitution (aodTeda); but he hesitates to justify 
repudiation by this theory (iii., 3, Congreve = 1276, see the notes 
of Susemihl) : dropoto. ydp ties 160’ 4 modus Empake Kal mote 
ovx 9 Tos, olov Srav €& oduyapxlas 7) TUpavyidos yévnTat 
Snuoxpatia: ToTe yap ovTe Ta aupBdorara vio. BovdovTat 
dvarvew x.7.r. and ibid. ad fin. ei Sé Sixatov Svarvew 7 wy 
duadvew Stay eis éErépav petaBadrgy TrodTElay 1, TOS, NOYOS 
&repos. 

§ 2. Rewards voted to the slaves (?) who had assisted in the 
revolution (lines 4, 5). I place no dependence upon my con- 
jectural restoration, beyond the fact that line 4 certainly refers 
to a debt which is not to be repudiated by the new government, 
and -Q¢| in line 5 is part of the dative of the persons to whom 
the debt is due. 

§ 3. Outlawed members of the party to be ipso facto restored to 
civie rights upon their return to Thasos (lines 5—9). That is, 
no period of probation should be required, nor any formal vote 
of the Boule. The vote of the demos which had disfranchised 
them is hereby cancelled, and they become what they were 
before. The reference to the wpoordrns is interesting, and 
illustrates what I have remarked on an Jasian decree in Part 
iii. (1) of Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, No. eccexx., 
lines 28 foll; compare some remarks upon the Athenian 
practice in the Hellenic Journal, iii., p. 138. 

§ 4. Rich men invited to contribute money to the needs of the 
state (lines 9—12). The general sense can hardly be other than 
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as restored, although I lay no stress on the particular words I 
have suggested. 

§ 5. The present decree to be a fundamental law of the Con- 
stitution. If I am right in connecting our decree with the 
oligarchical revolution of B.c. 411, this clause received an 
ironical comment in the counter-revolution in favour of 
Lacedzemon which took place two months later. It is worth 
noting that in another Thasian decree, of the third century B.c., 
there is inserted a similar clause forbidding any attempt to 
repeal the enactment (C.1.G., 2161) : uly é&e?]\var S¢ brrép TovTwv 
pndevi pit’ eimreiy pat’ érepwtioat bmrép AVaLOS pte eTUpy- 
gicau: kpateiv S€ mavita ta eyngiopéva. “Os 8 av rapa 
tavta elmn i) emepwtyion 1 éerupndion, ta Te Sofavta dxvpa 
éotw Kal xudlous otathpas opeidétw tepos ATO TH 
Ilv@im, xirlous 5é TH rode. 

§ 6. This decree to be inscribed (lines 16, 17). The letters in 
the impression at the beginning of line 17 are too faint to be 
read with certainty, but I fancy they may be -ONY<O. If so, 
the phrase év 7G Avovicov may be paralleled by C.L.G., 213: 
avayparpas S& rode TO Wijgiopa éotHrn MOivy éw ILavdlovos 
Tovs émiperntds. But I confess that the reading is very 
doubtful. 

§ 7. Duplicates of the documents to be inscribed and preserved 
(lines 17—19). What documents are alluded to as ra ypdupara ? 
Probably not the present decree, but some correspondence which 
had preceded it—perhaps a letter from Peisander himself. The 
word AEIOTATAE is rather dim, as the surface of the stone 
just here is somewhat worn; but there is little doubt of the 
reading, though the expression is unusual. I have restored éX 
Au[wéve], although Mr. Bent warns me that ‘ Limena,’ as a 
proper name of the place where the marble was found, is only 
modern : it is, however, the chief harbour of the island, and is 
built on the site of the old town of Thasos. 

§ 8. Who are to take the oath besides the Thasian oligarchs ? 
(lines 19—21). If I am right in restoring ’A[@yva/ous], these 
are the Athenians who accompanied Diotrephes on his cruise, 
as described by Thucydides, Jc. I have omitted the article 
before dAvyapyény in line 20, following the example of lines 2, 
3,9. ‘And every member of the demos shall take the oath, 
i.e. every citizen whom the Boule shall constitute a member of 
the demos.’ This may be compared with Thucydides, viii., 67, 
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which describes the appointment of ovyypadeis at Athens to 
draw up a new constitution, and the power given to the 
oligarchial Boule to constitute and summon only when and as 
it pleased the nominal demos of ‘ Five Thousand.’ 

§ 9. A twofold date, Athenian and Thasian (lines 21—fin.) 
There can be little doubt about my restorations here. The 
intrigues of the Four Hundred took place during the spring of 
B.c. 411, 7c. during the latter half of the archonship of Kallias. 
The official date at Thasos was expressed by naming three 
archons, as we learn from the Thasian decree already quoted 
(Bechtel, Inschriften des tonischen Dialekts, No. 72 = C.LG., 
2161), which is headed : ’Apyévtwr “Apiotoxdéovs Tod Latvpou, 
’Apiotopévevs Tod "Apopnrov, [Av](o)co[Tpa]tov tod Bitiwvos. 
Three archons of Thasos were similarly named in our decree, 
though only the names of two are extant, and one of these 
is imperfect. 
known Thasian names; in the Attic decrees concerning the 
sons of Apemantus and others, who had been exiled from 
Thasos through loyalty to Athens (C_I.A., ii., 3 and 4), we read 
of an ’Av[8]péwv ‘Hpog[@]vtos, and [‘Hpo]fav XrerAravdpi[Sov] : 
also among the lists of Thasian Qewpoi published by Bechtel 
(Thasische Inschriften tonischen Dialekts im Louvre, 1884), in 
No. 12 we find Mis ‘Hpog@r[ros], and in No. 15 ‘Hpod[o]v 
*AreEdpyouv. 
Evdpirros Opacwrvido[v], and in No. 20 [O]pacwvidns Oacwvos. 
Also Bechtel, Inschriften des ion. Dialekts, No. 82a (from Thasos), 
Ev6[/]ins Opacwvidevs, and 82b, Opacwvidns Tipavdpidov. 
Again the mutilated name... . oyos in line 23 may be restored 
as [Oepair]oyos, [’AvriA]oyos, [’Avti]oyos or [KXedA Joyos, all 
known Thasian names; see Bechtel, Zhasische Inschriften im 
Louvre, pp. 23, 14, 6,10. Finally Kreodnpos, line 23, was also 
the name of a Thasian who was carried to Athens as a hostage 
(probably by Thrasybulus, B.c. 408-7), and there died and was 
buried (Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 69); his epitaph reads thus: 
Kreodnpo(v)|r0(d) “Apiort(/)ar7o(v) Oaclo(v) ounjpo(v). 








A THASIAN DECREE. 


Herophon, however, and the others are well- 


In No. 18 tbid. occurs the name Thrasonides, 





E. L. Hicks. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS. 


THE following inscriptions were discovered in Thasos in the 
winter of 1886, by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. Owing to the 
opposition of the Turkish authorities he was prevented from 
conveying to England the original marbles and monuments, and 
had to be content, for the present, with his memoranda of the 
sites explored and impressions of the inscriptions. One of these 
paper impressions has supplied the text of the Thasian Decree 
discussed in the preceding pages. The other Thasian im- 
pressions were placed by Mr. Bent in the hands of Mr. A. H. 
Smith of the British Museum, to be prepared for publication in 
this Journal. Mr. A. H. Smith however found the task he had 
undertaken in preparing an Index to the Hellenic Jowrnal was 
making such demands upon his time, that he invited me to 
relieve him by editing the whole of Mr. Bent’s Thasian 
impressions. Mr. Smith had already made transcriptions of a 
number of the texts, which he kindly placed at my disposal. 
I am however myself responsible for the arrangement and 
restoration of the texts as here given. Their interest and value 
will be considerably enhanced by the memoranda which Mr. 
Bent himself has furnished respecting the sites and buildings 
wherein the various inscriptions were discovered. None of them, 
so far as I know, have been published before. 


No. 1. ‘From the temple at Alki.’ ‘Close up against the 
southern side of the entrance stood a large block of marble, with 
an inscription on it relating the names of various archons, 
polemarchs, &c.’ The inscription is entire ; the letters in line 1 
are larger than the rest. 
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AFXUWNHPALTOPACNEIKAAOY 
TIEPIFENHCNY MMIAOCANTIDANHC 
EICLAWPOY - TIOAE MAPXOICWUDPUWN M APKEAEINOY 
ANTANAPOCOEOFENOYMAPKOCAPHTOY - XAPITWN 
5 TIAPAMONOYZWCI MOCEYDPOCYNOYAIOCKOYPIAHCIEPOKHPYZ 
ATIOAOFOIMIP MOCTIE TPUNIOYHPAL OPACAPXEAEOY 
AOYKIOC 


"Apxov + “Hpaydpas Netxddov, | Iepuyévns Nuvpdidos, 
"Avripavns | Eiowdwpou + -Todrépapyxot + LwHppwv Mapxe- 
relvov, | “Avtavdpos Oeoyévov, Mapxos *Apytov, Xapirov | 
Ilapapovov, Zocipos Evgpocivou:-Avooxoupidns iepoxh pvE:-| 
‘Amodoyo » Dippos Ietpwviov, ‘Hpaydpas "Apyeréou, | 
Aovxtos. 

In the Thasian decree C.I.G. 2161, (= Bechtel, Jnschriften 
des ion. Dialekts, No. 72), the names of three archons are given 
by way of date; similarly three archons are named in 
the decree published on p. 401 ante. In the fragmentary 
psephisma published by Conze (Reise auf den Inseln d. Thrak. 
Meeres, p. 8), the date is lost. In a Thasian lease however 
(Bechtel, 1. c. No. 71), only one archon is named: ’Em 
Avowstpdatov [rod Alicypwvos apyolvtos «.7T.r.]. We may 
therefore understand that though the board of three archons 
ought properly to be named as the eponymi of the year, yet 
sometimes only one was named as the primus inter pares. A 
like apparent discrepancy meets us in respect of the board of 
neopoiai at Iasos (see p.105 of this Jowrnal), and also the board 
of priests of Zeus Megistos at the same town, (Jdid., p. 115). 
Accordingly, in the present dedication, I understand the board 
of archons to number three, who are each named: but the first 
is dpxeyv in a stricter sense, as presiding. Hence the combina- 
tion of the singular a@pywv with three proper names following, 
much as in the decree on p. 401 ante. 

The vodéuapyou are not otherwise known at Thasos, and 
perhaps may be taken as equivalent to otparnyol. Perhaps 
there were five Thasian tribes. 

The dazroddyor of Thasos, known to us already from C./.4. 2161, 
are to be identified with the ev@uvo1, rAoyiotal, éEeracTai, 
auyyyopoe of other cities (Schémann, Antigg. Juris Publ. Gree, 
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p- 85). In other words they were financial magistrates; but 
the title is elsewhere unknown. The father’s name is 
omitted only in the case of Dioscourides the herald (line 5), 
and of Lucius one of the Apologi (line 7). Dioscourides may 
have been a freedman, and this would account for the omission. 
But Lucius, if holding an important office, must have been a 
full citizen, and the omission may be accidental. 

No. 2. ‘From the temple (Pantheon) at Alki.’ This stone was 
‘in the wall behind’ the votive altar, No. 5. Letters 2 in. high. 


AIONYZIOS Acovicwos 
EPWTOF "Epwros, 
IEPOKHPY= iepoxnput 


"Epws is the name of the father of Dionysios. 
No. 3. ‘From Aliki”’ Broken at top, and on either side. 
ACHCTTAPAMONHCETH: 
( Vacant.) 
.. wldons wapapovns TH(s... 
Liddell and Scott say sv. mapapovy: ‘a station or watch, 


Byzant.’ This may be the meaning here. The lettering is 
coarse and late. 


No. 4. ‘From the temple, Alki.’ 


0 A fragment broken on all sides. 
Oly 
PTT 
KE 
No. 5. ‘ Little altar (hollow inside) from the temple at Alki,’ 


Height 13in.; width of inscribed face, 8in. The upper surface 
of the marble is injured. 





See J ANE6H 
KENOEW 
MHNITYPAN 
jin NWAIONYCW 
-— AAEOYXAPII 
pment id CA vacant 
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[o Setva or 4 Seiva] 
avéOn- 

Kev Oc@ 

Myvi Tupav- 

vp Avovicw - 
Aagov yapuv)[7o- 
od]oa? 


Votive offering to the deity Men Tyrannos Dionysos, from 
a woman (?) on account of Laeos (her husband ?). The worship 
of the Moon-deity Men was widely spread, in Asia Minor 
especially ; see the inscriptions from Phrygia published by 
Professor Ramsay in this Journal (iv. 1883, p.417); Head, 
Historia Numorum, (Index, s.v. Mén). The classical passages 
are Strabo xii. 557,577; and Spartian, Hist. Caracall. 6,7. I 
know no other instance of the title Tépavvos being elsewhere 
given to this deity, nor of his identification with Dionysos. 
Probably the giver of the offering was a foreigner. 


No. 6. ‘From Aliki.’ Apparently a dedication from the 
temple. 
[6 Secva | 


ae Sh ewlety 1s AOS EV 
JMENOL vacant eee eee se OMEVOS 
N vacant aveOnxe |v 2 


No. 7. ‘Edge of step, Alki” ‘At the south-western corner of 
this outer chamber, which was in width 32 ft. 7 in., we came 
across a raised platform . . . along this, in letters of an early 
period, ran the inscription AAOSATIOAA’... The letters are 
23 in. high. 

CAAOEAPOAAO Droken 


The O at the end is certainly given by the impression, and it 
is impossible to restore any case of ’AwéAA@v. The flourish 
proves the commencement of the line to be complete. I 
restore, with confidence, something like the following :— 

Ados ’AroAdo[Sépov avéOnxev. | 


The letters may be of the third century B.c. 
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No. 8. ‘From Alki.’ Apparently broken at top, left, and 
. bottom. Perhaps from a dedication. 
TOCAYTWN = wnin- 
AECTATHN scribed 


; cca v|tos avTav 
> ? 4 
oe» €mipe ?|NeoTaTnv 


No. 9. ‘Stone dug up in the marble building, near the sea, 
Aliki. From the same building described in the heading of 
No. 15. Also we found another well-cut stone with Anteros 
scribbled on it in large irregular letters.’ 


AnecAYPA 
ANTEPWC 
EN 


These may be casual graffiti. But I prefer to consider them 
as one inscription, engraved by an ignorant or careless workman. 
The letters of ’Avtépws are three times as large as the rest. 

avéo- 
*Avtépws [tyo-] Adp. A. 
ev. 


The nomen and praenomen Adp. A. ought to have preceded ; 
but, having been omitted, are put in after the name ’Avtépas. 


No. 10. ‘ From the temple at Alki: edge of a cup or bowl.’ 
Apparently an ex voto. 


<AIRIO* Possibly Xaip’ "Iv... ? 


No. 11. Stone built into the Skale of Mariaes, Agios Jannis. 


Broken bas-relief 
with seated 





Jigure. 
BENAOYCTY Bevdovs tu] x. . ?| 
AYP - EYTYXC Avp. Evry os. . . 








Perhaps an ex voto. 
H.S.—VOL. VIII. EE 
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No. 12. ‘Slab with votive inscription from the temple, Alki.’ 
Height 1ft. 8in.; width 2ft. 7in. The stone seems to be sadly 
worn, 

ONT/TIH 
YTIAOIATSZMIN 
TOTPSLAAINAY/ 
NECONAEPIWWEPITIAEYCAC 


5 N YSAI N 
C CYN ACTIAL 
OILHATLCOS 
KAI EYDPANAC AINAYTI 


OT TIEPETAEYCA 


We can only decipher a few words here and there. Evzadova 
here means ‘a votive offering for a safe voyage :’ see Nos. 16,17. 


[E]bmAova 76 Zytr[O/p ’ArrorAr@vi] 


TO Tpwad: vav[KrAjp@ K.T.X. 


We may take Tpwdéu as a local dative. Then followed a 
metrical dedication of very small merit. For ’Aepéa as a name 
for Thasos see Steph. Byz. s.v. Odcos. 


N(f)cov ’Aepinv repuTrevoas .... 


vi alos 
>) SR i. 
; . . ota(pjat’ os . 
Kal . . . evdppdvas .. av vavTi[dm.. 
O.T. . . Wep émdevoa. 


No. 13. ‘From the temple at Alki.” Broken at top and right ; 
measuring apparently 1 ft. 4in., by 1 ft. 


€YTT En Aoa Te 
ACK/ "A ox| AnTri@ 
TW ar 

CVn GU nus 


TWwCe 
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Nos. 14, 15. From the East and West sides repectively of a 
pedestal from the temple at Alki. ‘About three feet from the 
wall we laid bare a larger pedestal, with votive inscriptions 
behind and before. The inscription to the front was headed 
with the name of Athene...the inscription behind ...efaopds.... 
Near this pedestal we found fragments of a draped statue, which 
had presumably stood upon it.’ 


No. 14. 

Aon! II¢ "A On(v)y. 
EYTIAEATWHPA Rimdea to ‘Hpa- 
KAHTWEYTYXH cry TH Evtiyy 
TWOEECCAAONE! T@ Qecoarover- 

5 KEITWETTIK THX Ket TO’ Erexty- 
TOYKAIZWAOY tov kat Zwidou 
ZUWAWAPXIKEP Zwitw apyiKxep- 
AENTIOPWEY/ Sevrop ev- 

TYXWC/ TUXOS. 


Apparently a votive offering to Athena and to Heracles, 
bespeaking a successful voyage (e¥rAea = edmdova by a late 
itacism) for Eutyches of Thessalonica, son of Epictetus and for 
Zoilus son of Zoilus. The latter seems to have belonged to a 
guild of merchants who resided at Thasos, and had taken for 
their patron-god Hermes xepdéurropos. They styled them- 
selves accordingly cepdéuzropor, and Zoilus was their president, 
apxixepdéumropos (line 8). The inscription is very illiterate, 
and the blundering use of the article is highly confusing: it is 
not earlier than the second century A.D.; the cross at the end 
of line 5, and the strokes at the end of lines 8, 9, are merely 
flourishes. Evtvy@s is a common finish to a late votive 
dedication, as Mr. Wood’s Ephesian inscriptions abundantly 
testify. The reader may compare two well-known inscriptions, 
CLG. Nos. 124, and 2271, which speak of associations of 
merchants, éwopot Kal vdvKAnpo.. 

EE2 
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No. 15. 
, ee er to - 
KIC cvs 
enPlLANQ . 2+ + (c)apiave 
PIMQNAYKA Tpo |piuw vavkr- 
5  QKAITOICCYNTTAE — ip |w Kat toés ouvTde- 
OYCI €ICPOPOC ovai v| els dopos. 


I explain €ICPOPOC in line 6 as standing for els dopés, 
“thou art favourable,” and suppose these to be the last words 
of a votive dedication, to bespeak a favourable journey (edz ova) 
for the persons mentioned in the preceding lines. The lettering 
appears to be somewhat less late than that of No. 14. 


No. 16. ‘From Alki’ ‘Between the southern wall of the 
temple and the hill which rose abruptly behind it ran a narrow 
passage, with steps leading down to the sea, ... This passage was 
7 ft. 4in. wide, and at forty feet from the top of the steps was 
divided by a wall anda door. . . . This passage . . . evidently 
was in connection with the temple, for on one stone of the outer 
wall of the temple we found a much obliterated inscription, of 
which all we could decipher was ‘to Poseidon..., and in 
another line the name Asclepius, and in the third the name 
Pegasos. 

FEYTIAOIATWTTOCEIA 
Ai TWACKAHTIIWTWII 
surface injured TET ACU 


The marks at the beginning seem to be the remains of an 
initial flourish. The word edzrAova means here ‘a votive offering 
for a fair voyage.’ See Nos. 12, 13, 17. 


Ebrrova 76 Toced[ ave 
K|(ai) TO "AckAnTI@O TO T .. 
he uae ene ea Ileyaoco 

No. 17. From the temple at Alki. ‘Another votive tablet... 
was dedicated to Artemis ... by Eutychus, &c.’ 
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ZYTTAOIALCOIAPTEMI 
NAYKAHPOYEYTYXOY 
MYTIAHNAIOYTIPONAYKAH 
POYTYXIKOYKYBEPNH 
TOYIOYKOYNAOY 


The letters are large, from 1} in. to 2in. high: Y tends to 
indulge in flourishes, and E has lengthened horizontal strokes. 
Evmdoa has here, as in No. 16, the meaning of ‘a votive 
offering for a voyage.’ With cov” Apreus compare the Etvyapioto 
cot *Aprews of many of the Ephesian dedications discovered by 
Mr. Wood in the Artemision. The date of our document is 
about 100 A.D. 


Evdmrova oot "Apteue 

, > 4 
vavkdypouv Evtiyou 
MutiAnvatov mpo vaveds- 
pov Tuxtxod, cuBepv- 
tov ‘lovxovvéou. 


No. 18. ‘From western gate of Thasos; with bas-relief 
attached.’ 


KEPAQNIILE Képdav Mey as | ? 

OKAIZIZIPOZNE 6 Kai Xworpos Ne- 

MEZEIATTAAAA péces atradXa- 

TEISGE:----: = yeis* e(vmdoia)s 
EYXHN eVvYnV. 


An ex voto to Nemesis offered by some superstitious mariner 
after a safe voyage. He is reconciled to Nemesis (dzraAd ayes), 
having escaped her wrath; but he does not boast of his good 
fortune, and so writes ev7rdolas in cipher. The dots are on the 
original marble. 


No. 19. From Thasos: but the locality is not specified. 
Perhaps from the temple at Alki? 
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€YHME Evnpe- 
POCAIO pos Ato- 
NYCIOY vuolou 
NEMECEI Nepeces 
€YXHN _euyny 


No. 20. ‘Scribbled on the floor of the temple between the 
columns, Alki.’ The impression is a bad one; parts of the 
inscriptions are marked on the impression with blue (by 


Mr. Bent?) but are otherwise invisible. The slab measures 
2 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. 


3—xz= 

HXLOX! 
OYVy 
OLI34 
OLIIdV 
KAAOE 
oe 


AEI 
NH 


Evidently from various hands. They may be thus 
transcribed :— 


(a) ’Apicroye/ra[v] xaro[s]. 


(6) Kados...e¢...Aev.-. vn. Or perhaps, as no other 
letters appear in the impression, we may combine thus: 
Meo[ca]rcivn. 


(c) I can make nothing of the smaller letters. 


No. 21. ‘Inscribed on the floor of the temple, Alki, between the 
Doric columns.’ Measures 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 4in. Unsuccessful 
impression. The letters vary from 3 in. to 4 in. in height. 


AE EBAZIAE 
AIEEPMICENH 
XA 
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Possibly something like this: 


Ad[xule Baoire[ce], 
[Ai]ce “Epy(o)yévn[s], 
xa tpere]. 


No. 22. ‘Scrawled upon the floor of the temple, between the 
columns, Alki.’ The slab measures 14 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. 


=IMOZIAAPOC 
KAAOz 
- - KAPAIANC 


The original inscription seems to have been Yiwos xaddos - I’. 
Kapdva—. C(aius) Cardia— is the admirer who scrawled the 
inscription. The epithet ‘Aapds was an afterthought of his, 
inserted in smaller letters ; the other letters are 3 in. high. 


No. 23. ‘Scrawled on the floor of the temple between the 
columns, Alki.’ The slab measures 1 ft. 94 in by 3 ft. 


w< 
oe = 
DA IAQN = 
I"EIPATAE fi 
lAOE 
MYPCINH 


These appear to be by different hands and may be thus 
transcribed :— 

(a) Dirwv ('H)repwras [dh] iros. 

(6) [Ea](tv)eros xad[os]. 

ee 

(2) Mupotvn (in much less careful letters). 


No. 24. ‘On stone at west door of the theatre.’ 


AIPIAOZAIDIAOY 
IEPEYS'T™ OMEN 
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Bold letters of a good time, not later than second century, B.C. 
Those of line 2 rather smaller. 


Aidiros Avdirou 
iepeds ye[v]ouevo[s ? x.7.2. 


No. 25. Specimens of rough inscriptions from seats in the 
theatre of Thasos :— 








SSCS RE SASMUEUNNEETY 


2ft. lin. wide. Three holes 5 in. in diameter, 43 in. deep. 
..@vos At... 








K turned into B. 
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(¢). 














eee ee eS SE ee 
SSS SS = a 














4ft. 9in. long. 1 ft. 7in. wide. 
.. . AVETNS 























Tbe measurement is not given. 
? Ilapapov... 


(e). 


\\O PAY Bi 




















ee: 





3 ft. 6 in. long, by 1 ft. 6 in. wide. 


.. vos Pavote... 
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(/). 


= en 





<> ZA ned { 








Broken in two, no measurement given. 
[O]eoda@pou 


(9). 











\ 
The Omega is 2 ft. long, by 1 ft. wide. 











(). 








\ \ 


———— 





Seat next to Omega had A 3 ft. high; a great many seats had 
Omega and Alpha upon them. 
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(1). 
= 
a ss 
LC — 
(k). 
\- Pekin saeaiaee, 
= = ~ 
ir \ C () N\ I 
| a ite 
\ icicle —_—~ \ 
(2). 
a iit 
_ To = Be ee 
1 ft. 5in. wide. 3ft.6in. long. Very marked curve. 
.. . Ooviov. 
(m). 


Pa 


‘Specimen of = from large inscription in theatre.’ From 
impression: = is 8in. high. 
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(n). 


‘Specimen letter of large inscription round orchestra of theatre’ 
From impression : TT is 8 in. high. 


No. 26. ‘From the theatre.’ Letters 6 in. high. 


PEIC 


No. 27. ‘From front edge of a seat in the :theatre.’ The 
letters are 23 inches high. 


ONHCIMOYAE?AEK TOY 
’Ovncipov ’Eynéxtov. 


No. 28. ‘From the Roman arch.’ Inscribed in two long lines 


TONMZPIZTONKAIOZIOTATONAYTOKPATOPA AIZAP 
AMAYPHAIONANTWNZINONZYSZBHZ3B-TTA' CONME 
-BPZTANNIKONM2P-FZPMANIKON | MZ HOAZIWNTT 
OAIZ lOYAIANAOMNAN77°HOAZIWNTMOAIZ OO 
NAZZMTIMIONZZYI «+ - + TERTINAKA - HOAZIWN — 
TIOAIZ 


(a) Tov péyiotov cal Oevdtatrovy Adtoxpdtopa [K]aicapa 
M. Adpydwov "Avtoveivov EiceBh YeB(acrov), TalpOc]cov 
péy(totov), Bpetavyixdv péy(torov), Teppavixoy péy(uctov) 4 
Oaciwv Torus. 

(b) *lovrdav Aouvav YeB(acrhv) } Oaciwv rors. 

(c) @eov A. Lemripsov Yei(n)[pov] Tleprivaxa 4 Oaciwv 
TONS. 

a is in honour of the Emperor Caracalla, after the death of 
Septimius Severus in A.D. 211, who is therefore styled eds in ¢, 
and after the death of Geta in B.c. 212, for he is not named, 
and before the death in 217 of Julia Domna, the widow of 
Severus and mother of Caracalla; to her 0 is dedicated. 
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In this and the following inscriptions note the affected form of 
the letters: = here is reversed, and E is represented by a 
reversed = with a tongue inserted; compare C.L.G. 2162 


(Thasos), 1508, 2112. 


No. 29. ‘From the Roman arch ’ (?) 


AIO= — KPAYNIOY Auos Kepavviov. 


San (Representation of a thunderbolt.) 


‘ 


Of the same date as the preceding. 


No. 30. ‘ From southern pedestal in front of arch.’ 


ATA@H TYXH 
TINNAZIOAOFRTA 
TINAPXIZPZIAN 
MZMMIANBSAAHI 
ANAAZZANAPANTO 
ZEMNOTATONZ¥N 
ZAPIONTHZFEPO¥ 
Z1AZTHNMHTZPA 
¢ ZE¥TYXWS ¢ 


"Ayah tTiyn 
THY aktoNoywrTa- 
THY apylépevav 
Mepuuiav BerrAni- 
av ’AneEdvipav To 
oEep“voTaTov oupr- 
édpiov Ths yepou- 
clas THY pnTépa: 

EVTUXOS. 


Of the same date as the preceding. 
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No. 31. ‘ From the Roman arch.’ 


ATA SHIT¥XHI 

HP EPO¥ZIA 
dA OYEIBIANZABEZIN 
THNAZIOAOLWTIN 
5 APXIZPZIANKAIATIO 
TPOTONWNAZYN 


ZzwW 


10 
ZEXOYZANTWNISW 
TEIMNTOIZSPEPOYZIAZOYRZIN 


"Ayady tHyN: 
“H yepoucla 

Pr. OverBiav LaBelr[nr], 
Thy a€vokoywTaTnv 
apyvéperav Kal aro 
Mpoyovov acvv- 
KplTov, unTépa 
EauTHs, MOVNv 
Kal Tp@THY TOV 
am’ ai@vos meTa- 
cxovcay Tov icwr 
TELlma@v Tots yepovarafovory. 


The same affectation in the lettering. The phrase povos cal 
mpOTos THY am’ ai@vos is common enough in the boastful 
athletic inscriptions of the later empire. Of the same date as 
the preceding. 


No. 82. ‘From northern pedestal at back of arch,’ 


ATA@HiTYXHI "Ayabn vx 
IOTEPWTATONIIE (T)o tepwrarov (v)€- 
ONBAKXIONTONAZ ov Baxyiov tov a€- 
IOAOTWTATONTOYN toroywrarov "lovy. 
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5 NAB’ MAKZEAONA AaB. Maxedova 
NEAYTWNIEPSO b A [ro |v éautav iepoda- 
IMHOENANTERT —[ vrqv| un Oiv avre(or)- 
EYTYY _ [dra] evrvy[ os]. 


A similar affectation in the lettering : & is reversed in line 7 
and E in the earlier lines is scarcely distinguishable from > 
except by its longer tongue. The véov Baxysov must have been 
a religious society for the celebration of Bacchic mysteries. Of 
the same date as the preceding. 


No. 33. ‘Broken fragment of a sarcophagus, Aliki’ Un- 
inscribed at end of lines and at the top. 


ITATHPKATEQHKEQGANONTA 
OETETTWNYMIHN 

EIA WNEYKTAIONEQHBON 
AAAFANAYA PHOF 


ere ee ee matnp KatéOnke Oavovra 
ye ee re ee Ber’ érrwvupinn: 

inde same evdov Evxtaiov épnBor, 
chs se eee ee a)AN ayav arypa[plevos. 


No. 34. ‘Sarcophagus at Aliki, Thasos. A description of the 
cemetery of Thasos is given by Mr. Theodore Bent in the 
Classical Review, July 1887, p. 210. Large, well cut letters, two 
inches high, hardly earlier than 100 A.D. 


ACKAHTTIAAHCK AIXPHCTOC 
ADOIAAITHIAIAMHTPIMNH 
MHCXAPIN 


"AokrAnmiddns Kal Xphotos 
"Addidds 7H idia wntpl wv7- 
ens xapty. 
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No. 35. ‘ From Alki.’ 


TPODIMOITEIMOKPATHL 
[IFVAPIN 


Tpodiu(w)s Texpoxparns 
pvijpelns xapw. 


Tombstone of about 100 A.D. 


No. 36. ‘ Broken stone found on the isthmus Alki.’ 


“TOMIAKTOY 
(Here is a bend in the stone.) 
EPOS 
///P 
-FPOKAHOY 


. » ald MaAyjrov 
. €pos 


ee 
*Ia|TpoxAnou[s. 
Perhaps part of a sepulchral stele. 


No. 37. Tombstone ‘from Alki’: broken on all sides. Height 
1 ft. 1 in.; width 34 ft. 


/////// openttoc Y WKYMOPOITYAABOIMi 
ENAETO¥EIAAYFALCTIAIL 


TWNTECCAPWN ws OYTEMEFYMNALCIOICCL 
OYTENEMOICTACTOIC 
XAIPE ANAATAQOYCHFEIPEN 


TOPONIHTPOCTECAAONTIOAYOPH AAAATIATEPTIAYLAIAA 


NON y TIENOIMAOLEICAIM 
W/ 
WV ONOY 


~ 


a 
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[o Setva] Operas 

TOV Terodpwv 

xaipe. 

[— — —] Topov intpos terpov trorvOpnvor. 


‘Oxdvpopot TiBo ple... .. 
émdeTo <u> ei 8 avdyas Traidla . . 
oUTE me yusvaciots .. . 
ovT én’ éuois mactois .. . 
GANA Tagovs iyerpev . . 
mévOimos eis aye... 
ana, TaTép, Tavoap .... 
. ovov.. 


No. 38. ‘From the ruins of Byzantine Church, on the hill, 
above Limena, Thasos. Height 1 ft., width 2 ft. 2 in. 


MEAETHIIIOZ AE 
ZEOSPYNHAE 
TIPOYPPIOYITAPAAAEO 
KPITHIKAAMOY 


Line 4 is inscribed in letters apparently of the third 
century B.C.; the iota is adscript. This formed perhaps the 
original inscription. The stone was some three or four centuries 


later employed for another epitaph. 
(a) Kpitn Kadpou 


(b) Merérn Ipoodé- 
Ecos, yur dé 
II. Pouvdpiov UWapdaréo[v. 


No. 39. ‘ Large blocks belonging to the Mausoleum of Philo- 
phron, from Phoumous, near Limena, Thasos. Compare Mr. 
Bent’s account in the Classical Review, July 1887, p. 211. 

(@) p1AOb 
Did 
(Broken at bottom and right.) 
Bo VOn, Vill. 
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NW 
(?) dPONOS HATIOTENZWOICIN N €IKEA 
(vacant) MATPWNACOQIIK IC ICAP NH 


TIACANOMHAIKIHNITEPIWCIONAN ACA 
TOYNEKAK AIMETIOCICMYPETEA: AION 
5 KAITIAIAE TECETHTYMOMOYNEK AMOIPH 
TIPOYAAd Nil KIHNECMOPONEAKOMENA 
ANXNADIAOINAYCACOAIEF WITOOE™ 
TIPOCOEDIAOYTIOCIC 
ZWAAAYDIAATEKNAYTIE 
10 €YXOMAIKAICETIOCIC 
EAOONTAQEOAWPEOM 
OPATIONWNAHOH 


Whether a should be made to read into the heading of d is 
doubtful : if so, we might then restore— 


Dirog| pove 
Pir[ 6 ]hpovos. 


The metrical inscription is an epitaph upon a wife, perhaps 
the wife of Philophron. It may be restored somewhat as below : 
observe the interchange of az and é in lines 4 and 7, wupere for 
uvperat, and ravcacGar for mavodcbe. In line 10 similarly 
at is made short as equivalent to é 


"Ha mot’ év Swotcr v[eavidos aly[O ei xedve, 
[cai] watpwva cod(7) «Lali (w)oa y[v]vn. 

Tacay ounrKinv Tepi@cvoy a(v) .... aca. 
Tovveka Kai me Toots UpETE aidvov 

kal traide[s Saxpvov|res éTHTUMOV, OtVEKA Molpy 
mpovrAaf[ely 7[Ac]ainv és wopoy EXxopéva. 

GAA iro Tavadcbau éyw robéo(v)[ow axovo 2] 
mpoobe hirov rociols .. . 

f@: ad[A] ad dira téxva bre... 
evyouat Kal oe TrOats . . 

EXMovta Occdwpe ow. . . 
ddpa movev nO). . . 
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No. 40. ‘ Built into window of Skala of Mariaes, Agios Jannis.’ 
W MENHCYBIOYAY— 


Evidently from a gravestone ; the writing is late, and the 
grammar is at fault. 
. kal TH ayaTrj@pévn ov(m)Siov (sic) ad(r)[od . . 


No. 41. ‘ Bas-relief in Agios Jannis, Thasos; 1 ft. 10 in. in 
diameter.’ Inscribed on different panels of the stone. 


(b) (a) (ec) 
I ee 
KET AEFW~ OA fe! 
oIcr HOH TIA 
AOIKE KEON EBOYA 
TATO EMA HOGNC 
YEIO YTH XFTO 
ir KETW 
FAOIKO 
TATWM 
2>YAAPI 


The orthography is barbarous, and the lettering late and 
course. 

(a) [Esoino]a? éye (7)6(8)n Onné(ov) éuavth Ké TH yAotKo- 
TuT@ pou a(v)dpl, (b) Ké Tots yAoux(o)TaTOo[ts| veiots. (c) Ei 
tt 5& BovrnOar (é)xérTo. 

The phrase éay dé te BovAnOH is common enough in the wills, 
or extracts from wills, inscribed on later gravestones. Here we 
have apparently e? 7s 5é BovAnOar (sic), éyéro (= éxérw). The 
meaning is: ‘ this tomb is for the afore-mentioned persons only, 
but if I add a codicil in favour of another person also, let it 
so hold good.’ 


No. 42. ‘Little stone at Agios Jannis, Thasos’ Measures 
6 in by 5 in. 
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Evidently part of a panelled sepulchral stele of the ordinary 


type. 
BelOus . . . 


"Arron ]Aod@pov ? 


No. 43. From Thasos, but locality not named. The surface 
is very much worn. 


II/IIITIT TA 


MTT ALLL 
cs 
AZNVITE 1 
5 ONY 
YATTIC 
EASQNC 


=—— FTivozera 
CAF 


The cross reveals the Christian origin of the inscription. In 
line 9 OATTO may suggest the common Greek prayer for the 
dead that they may rest év Tots Kodo ’ABpaap Kal loaan 
kat "lax@B «.7.s. Compare e.g. CLG. 9120, 9121; and Bulletin 
de Corresp. Hellénique, i. 321. Line 8 may be a citation from 
Scripture ["A]yios éyw «.7.d. 


No. 44. ‘From a wall, Limena.’ Measures 1 ft. 9 in. in 
height ; 1 ft. 2 in. wide, 


oz 
MAXOY 
AXOZATTIKOY 
HEX AIPE 
OZAOYKIO 
IIZTIPOSQIA 
XAIPE 
ANOSAOYK 
TONKA 
DIAHEXAP 
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OR 
ss + Madyou 
(b) .. . ayos Arrixod 


[wpoogir]ns yaipe. 


(c) ... o¢ Aouxio[v], 
[éer@v] of mpordur- 
[ns] xaipe. 


(d) ... avds Aovx{[iov], 
[é]rav xo 
[wpoo|piras xaip[e]. 


Funeral stele to the members of the same family: the 
inscriptions were added from time to time. 


E. L. Hicks. 
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THE following notes respecting the four buildings which I 
excavated on the island of Thasos last winter may perhaps serve 
to illustrate the foregoing inscriptions. 

(2) The temple at Alki. Alki is a promontory to the south 
of Thasos, where the marble quarries were, and it is connected 
with the capital by a road of fine old Hellenic work, many portions 
of which are still in perfect preservation. The ruins of the town, 
where the marble merchants and operatives lived, are on a 
narrow tongue of land which unites the marble isthmus to the 
main island. Close to the sea on the eastern side of this isthmus 
we saw the foundations of a considerable building. Five grades 
of marble steps led to the water’s edge, and these steps were 
constructed of immense blocks of marble; that on the northern 
edge of the lowest grade measured 16 feet 11 inches long, 5 feet 
3 inches wide, and 2 feet thick; that on the northern angle of 
the top platform was 12 feet long, 5 feet 3 inches wide, and 
1 foot 7 inches thick. The building which stood on this plat- 
form was entirely ruined, and in the debris several feet deep we 
found many remains. The front length of the top of the plat- 
form was 54 feet, and 2 feet 4 inches from the outer edge was 
the foundation of the temple building, with a fagade of 45 feet. 
Our time only allowed of the partial excavation of the two outer 
chambers, the one towards the sea being 32 feet 7 inches in 
length. On the south-west of this we found a raised platform, 
along the front of which ran inscription No.7, and in the debris 
in front of it were the inscriptions Nos. 12, 13, 17; a well cut 
stone, 3 feet 1 by 1 foot 3, down the front of which was carved 
a curious head with a long beard in 5 braids, which appeared as 
if it had been one side of a seat ; a small, rudely cut head; and the 
torso of a male archaic statue. This statue had 15 braids of hair 
down the back, and measured from below the trefoil-shaped 
knee to the neck 4 feet 5 inches, around the shoulders it 
measured 4 feet 10} inches, and round the waist 3 feet 
4 inches; strength was well developed in the sinews of the 
legs and chest. 

This outer chamber was divided from an inner one by a wall 
of large, well cut blocks of marble, fastened together with iron 
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rivets set in lead. The two first blocks on the northern side 
measured respectively 3 feet 2 inches and 12 feet 24 inches, and 
formed the base of a square-cut ornamentation which had 
adorned the front of this wall. Then came the entrance, 5 feet 
wide, closely fitted on to which was inscription No. 1. In front 
of this was a small pedestal which had evidently carried a statue, 
of which we found no trace; but about three feet from the 
wall was a larger pedestal, on the front of which was inscription 
No. 14, and at the back No 15; close to this lay the trunk of a 
small draped statue. On the southern wall of this chamber was 
another raised platform similar to the one in the other chamber, 
on which we found the votive altar No. 5, and above it, in the 
wall, a stone with inscription No. 2 upon it; near this stood a 
circular pedestal of apparently archaic date, 6 feet 2 inches 
round at the base, 1 foot 6 inches diameter at the top, and 
3 feet 2 inches round the neck, and 3 feet 5 inches high; it had 
twenty flutings of Doric style. 

This chamber was 14 feet 8 inches wide, and the outer wall 
formed a curious conglomeration of the old Doric edifice and 
later Roman alterations. On the central marble were the bases 
of two Doric columns, 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, and 6 feet 
6 inches apart; they stood on a platform 3 feet 1 inch wide, 
which was continued to the south by a narrower platform with 
traces on it of a later colonnade, before which were the bases of 
columns of late date. Between the two Doric columns were the 
scribblings Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

Between the south wall of the temple and the hill ran a 
narrow passage with steps down to the sea, and the southern 
wall was formed of slabs of marble curiously thin in proportion 
to their thickness, one being 11 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot 7 inches 
high, and only 7 inches thick. In this passage (7 feet 4 inches 
wide and 40 feet long) we found the stone with inscription 
No. 9 upon it, and in the temple wall a stone with No. 16 
upon it. 

(b) The theatre. In the town of Thasos the theatre occupied 
a bend in the hill just inside the walls, about five hundred feet 
above the level of the town. The lines of the seats, and the 
colonnade behind the stage, were visible, but were covered with 
brushwood and soil; on clearing some of the seats—of which 
we roughly conjectured that there must have been from twenty- 
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five to thirty rows—we found the rough inscriptions Nos. 25, 26, 
and 27. Commencing at the edge of the semicircle, we found 
that beneath the seats, dividing them from the orchestra, had run 
a wall of twenty-seven large blocks of marble, the average size of 
which was 5 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 8 inches wide, and 10 inches 
thick. These blocks had been pushed frontways from their 
position by the weight of earth from behind, and on each block 
were two large letters, specimens of which are given—No. 25 
(mM). Some of the blocks were missing, but the letters on those 
we found ran as follows :— 





AP || O1 
& | l 
| TH no | 


Along the top of these blocks ran iron rajlings to protect the 
seats, the front row of which appears to have been so placed that 
the knees of the spectators would be on a level with the top of 
the wall. 

The orchestra and stage fittings had been subjected to con- 
siderable alterations during the Roman period: behind the pro- 
scenium had run an elegant Doric colonnade with light columns 
2 feet 94 inches round, with fifteen flutings, on which rested a 
triglyph 1 foot 6 inches high, with plain metope one foot square ; 
and behind this colonnade were the bases of six massive columns, 
which had evidently supported the exterior decorations. A 
narrow passage by which the chorus entered ran underneath 
the stage, which was of late construction, as was evident from a 
portion of the Doric colonnade having been used to build it; 
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this passage was 2 feet 5 inches wide, and the marble pavement 
of the orchestra was 10 feet 8 inches below the level of the 
stage. From one extremity of the semicircle to the other the 
theatre measured 76 feet. At the western gate we found in- 
scriptions 18, 19, and 24. 

(c) The Roman arch we found in the town occupied a con- 
spicuous position on what appears to have been the central 
street, the site being only indicated by a stone about three feet 
out of the ground, the rest being buried in some twelve feet 
of soil. 

The arch was 54 feet in length, and rested on four bases—the 
northern and southern columns being alone perfect—4 feet 
8 inches square at the base, 9 feet 5 inches high, and having a 
small pattern down the outer edge. The two outer entrances 
were 6 feet 2 inches in width, the central expanse being 20 feet, 
and the whole structure rested on a raised marble pavement 
6 feet 11 inches in width. The capitals which adorned these 
columns were of very elaborate workmanship, representing floral 
patterns in very high relief, below which ran an egg and tooth 
border; they were only worked on two sides, and had evidently 
been affixed to the body of the arch. Each capital, of which we 
found two large and four small, had a different design, the larger 
ones being 2 feet 10 inches square at the top, and the smaller 
ones 2 feet 4 inches. Above these capitals appears to have run 
a very rich frieze 2 feet 6 inches wide in huge blocks of marble, 
ranging from 7 to 10 feet in length. The top of this frieze was 
decorated with a deep egg and tooth pattern, and below this, to 
the front of the arch, ran the inscription No. 28, 19 feet 7 inches 
long, in two lines, and in letters three inches deep. Above 
the frieze ran a projecting cornice, and at the top of the arch 
stood a colossal statue of a man struggling with a lion, the frag- 
ments of which we found in the soil below; the man’s head was 
missing, and the lion’s much damaged. The man had his left 
arm round the lion’s neck, which he is tightly squeezing, so that 
the lion’s tongue hangs out, and his right arm was apparently 
held up with a weapon in it, ready to strike; he had one knee 
on the ground, and wore a short tunic. The lion’s haunches 
rested on the ground, and the forepaws are fixed in the man’s 
flesh. The length of the lion, from the head to the root of the 
tail,is 7 feet 6 inches, and the man is 3 feet 53 inches round the 
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thigh ; but from the fragmentary condition of the statue it was 
difficult to select satisfactory measurements. 

In front and behind the two central columns of the arch were 
four pedestals, three with inscriptions, Nos. 30, 31, 32. That to 
the front and to the right was 6 feet 9 inches high, and had in- 
scription No. 31; just below it lay the statue which had sur- 
mounted it, in perfect condition save for the tip of the nose and 
the right hand. It represented a female figure 6 feet 3 inches 
high, enveloped in a long cloak, the left hand by her side 
being adorned with a large ring; the face was that of a young 
and graceful lady, and the drapery hung much more gracefully 
than it did on fragments of the statues which we found close to 
the other pedestals. 

In the neighbourhood of the arch we found many well cut 
stones with decorations of a date much earlier than that of the 
arch, and a stone with inscription No. 29. 

For tomb of Philophron and others, vide above-mentioned 
number of Classical Review. 


J. THEODORE BENT 
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ITYS AND AEDON: A PANAITIOS CYLIX. 


THE cylix which is the subject of the following paper has a 
double claim on the interest of archaeologists ; first, it presents 
a peculiar, and—so far as at present known—for art a unique form 
of a familiar myth, the slaying of Itys; second, it is inscribed 
with the love-name Panaitios, and therefore is readily classed 
with an already familiar group. 

The vase in question is first reported by Dr. Helbig in the 
Bullettino, 1878, p. 204. It was found at Cervetri in the 
Boccanera excavations. It is now in the museum of Munich, 
and it is to the kindness of Professor Brunn that I owe the per- 
mission to publish the vase and the superintendence of the 
necessary drawings. A vase of so great interest could hardly 
have escaped publication but for the fact that it made its 
reappearance in the world saddled with what seems to me a mis- 
taken interpretation. Dr. Helbig, without any hesitation, says 
(loc, cit.): ‘Una tazza . . . la quale nell’ interno rappresenta un 
mito molto raro cioé quello di Prokne ed Itys,’ and cites as a 
parallel the well known Paris vase (Ann., 1863, tav. d’agg. C.) 
Dr. Klein, who had not seen the vase, describes from report 
( Meistersignaturen, p. 145): ‘ Prokne im Begriffe dem auf einem 
Bette, us.w.’) My own view is that not Prokne, but her myth- 
ological prototype Aedon, the original nightingale, is repre- 
sented, and that the vase-painter embodies the Homeric, not the 
later Attic form of the myth. The Munich cylix gives us the 
earlier (Aedon), the Paris cylix the later (Prokne) tradition. 
It is solely to draw attention to this point that the remarks that 
follow are addressed; the interesting question of the origin, 
development, and various transformations of the myth I reserve 
for a future occasion. 
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A few technical points must first be noted. I examined the 
vase myself a year ago in Munich, but before I had the intention 
of publishing it; for the detailed account of its actual condition, 
and the restorations made, I am therefore indebted to Professor 
Brunn: he writes: ‘Der rothe Thongrund des Innenbildes ist 
von der Zeit stark mitgenommen und dadurch wird auch die 





schwarzen Innenlinien vielfach angefressen und deshalb von 
Neuem mit schwarzer Farbe iibermalt worden, indessen fast 
durchgingig auf der Grundlage der noch vorhandenen Reste. 
Ausserdem ist zwischen der linken Hand und der Hiifte Jes 
Knaben ein Rest alter Linie der mir nicht verstandlich ist, ob der 
Rest irgend eines Attributes? Oder sollte sich etwa das Kissen 
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unter dem Kopfe sich bis dorthin verliingert haben. Die Kipfe 
auch der des Frau sind alt, aber waren ebenfalls zerfressen und 
wird deshalb iibermalt.’ 

It will be seen from this that the vase is in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition, though no doubt as to the general features 
of the représentation need be felt. The faces of both figures, to 





judge from the tracing, have been much modernised, especially 
that of the woman figure; and they have altered still further in 
the process of engraving! The cut given is considerably 
reduced, the original has a diameter of 18 centimétres. The 
exterior designs (Fig. 2) are so damaged as to be useless for 
purposes of the consideration of style. Satyrs and Maenads 


1 It has been thought best to reproduce the restorations, but to indicate them 
by dotted lines, 
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after the usual scheme are represented ; of these a rough wood- 
cut is given for the sake of completeness, 

To return to the interior main design. The composition is 
very simple. A woman holding a sword in her right hand is 
about to plunge it into the neck of a naked boy; with her left 
she holds his hair, keeping him backwards the better to strike 
home. The boy lies on a long couch leaning against a cushion, 
he half struggles up and stretches out the right hand to implore 
mercy. In front of the couch is a large deinos; suspended on 
the wall behind is a cylix and the sheath of a sword. Dr. Klein 
(loc. cit.) says in his description ‘ neben ihm liegt seine phrygische 
Miitze,’ but the ‘phrygische Miitze’ is obviously only the conical 
and tasselled cushion of the ordinary shape. It closely resembles 
the cushions of the Euphronios Kottabos vase. Though the 
composition is so simple, it is very satisfying ; the swaying curve 
of the woman’s figure and the counterbalance of the outstretched 
hands of both figures, the downward intention of the body of the 
slayer and the upward of the slain, are notes which mark the 
design as belonging just to that happy time when the decoration 
of the circular interior of the cylix was at its finest. 

The boy is clearly inscribed | T y $. I may remark in passing 
that I incline to hold with Roscher (Lexicon sub voc. Aedon) that 
the name Itys or Itylos is not onomatopoeic, but rather, as 
Hesychius (swb voc.) explains, is a name meaning tender, young 
= véos, amanos. Itys remains a constant feature in the later 
Attic development of the myth. As regards the woman figure, 
it has been usual to consider that she is uninscribed, and hence 
the name Prokne was unhesitatingly given. I believe that the in- 
scription starting from the hilt of her sword and extending over 
the boy’s head refers to her. Its position makes no difficulty. 
Quite clearly to be read are the letters A-E AON AI, and 
between the two first a portion of a letter which may safely be 
restored I. Thus we have,I think, quite beyond doubt avedovau. 
I hoped for traces of a final a to make up avedovaca, but 
Professor Brunn informs me there are none. This form avedovaca 
for the nightingale ander, so far as I know, nowhere exists, but 
I cannot resist the conviction that the inscription is the name of 
the woman figure and the equivalent of andav. 

If this be the case, we have here the representation of no 
specifically Attic legend, but an embodiment of the story known 
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to Homer; for completeness I cite the familiar words (Od. 
XIx. 518). 


as 8 dre Llavdapéou xovpyn yrwpyls andwv 

Kandov deidnow éapos véov ictapévoro, 

Sevdpéwy ev tretaro.or KabeCopévn muKivoiory, 

H Te Oawa tpwrdca yée Todunyéa poviy, 

maid’ odopupopévn “Itudov Hirov, dv Tote YaAKO 
ta) ? 2 / le) /, v 

xteive bv adpadias, kodpov Zi Ooo avaxtos. 


The murder was unwitting (8:’ appad/as), its remoter cause the 
scholiast on the passage tells us. It may be worth while to 
quote his comment in full: ’Andav &€ 7) rpecButatn Zi yapn- 
Ocica TH Aros pév madi ’Audiovos S€ adeAp@ “ItvA0v Eoxe 
maida, POovodaa S€¢ TH opovdudo TH Apudlovos yuvarxl NuoBn tH 
Tavrdarou, tives 5€ ‘Irrropedovon, éxovon mrelovas traidas, dv 0 
apictos hv “Apanreds, éreBoudevey TovT@. Kal ToY aveiiov 
cvvtpepopevan d0ev Kal cvyKoipacbar cvvéBn Kpvpa Trapyvecev 
Thy évoutépw Koltnv édéabat, Oras everiBovrAEvTOS AUTH VUK- 
top 0 Apanreds yévnta. kal Tod rdQovs adtiy opddpa Kata- 
AaBovtos nvEato tact Oeois petacthnvar éE avOpeorarv Kai 
aANaYN eis TO OMevUpoY Spveor: 

The same story in its main outlines, though with difference of 
detail, is told by Eustathius @ propos of Pherekydes (fig. 29) : 
ryapel S€ ZHOos wev “Andova thv tov Iavdapéov. trav yiverat 
“ItudX0s kal Nyis: “Itvdrov 5é 4 pntynp ’Andav aroxréwes Sia 
vuxtos Soxodca elvar tov ’Audiovos traida Snrodca tiv Tod 
mpoerpnuevou yuvaixa 67 avTh pev Hoav EF rraides adtH Se Svo. 
éhoppd 5é tradtn 6 Leds rrownrjp. % dé ebyeras dps yevérOar Kal 
motel avtnv o Leds andova. Opnvet Sé ael wrote Tov “ItvAOV ws 
gpyol Depexvins. 

I have said above that it is not my purpose to trace the myth 
through its various literary ramifications. The main lines are 
clear. The Greek—who was a better poet than naturalist— 
mistook, there is no doubt, the male bird for the female ; he put 
‘Philomela’ for ‘Philomelus, and the song seemed to him not 
one of gladness and rapture, but of passionate regret: the bird 
was robbed of her nestlings. Then, by a process perfectly easy 
and familiar to the Greek and every other humanising mind, the 
bird became a princess who had lost her child ; then so passionate 
was the note, it seemed she had sinned as well as suffered: she 
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had slain her child, unwitting, but with intent to slay another’s. 
So far only one sister, one sad bird, the nightingale, appears ; 
but there was another bird of spring with a ‘thin, sharp cry,’ the 
swallow, and the fierce hoopoe who, tradition said, followed the 
pair, and so we have the horrid story of Prokne, Philomela, and 
Tereus. How far this was originally a native myth, when 
exactly it arose, whether the story of the two Attic sisters 
existed separately and was afterwards blended with the Aedon 
metamorphosis, I do not at present propose to consider; neither 
can I discuss whether the actual nightingale gave rise to the 
original story, or whether a princess Aedon slew her child, and 
then by etymology became connected with the nightingale. The 
point I desire to emphasise here is that as the simple Aedon 
myth still maintained itse!f in Attic times in literature, so here, 
if the inscription be read rightly, we have an instance hitherto 
wanting of this form in art. No doubt the play of Sophocles, 
the ‘Tereus,’ in which the two sisters are represented as slaying 
the child, tended to efface in literature as in art the earlier con- 
ception. We may note that the vase-painter takes the story 
as presented by the scholiast only in its simplest and most 
essential outlines; there is no attempt to depict the two children. 
It is enough that Itylus is slain. 

The remaining inscription above the head of Aedon may be 
restored PANAITIO$S; the actually remaining letters are 
P-NA 10 ; the $ given by Dr. Klein cannot be clearly 
read, though there are the remains of some letter plainly visible. 
Dr. Klein has collected the seven Panaitios vases. The name 
occurs seven times, once on a vase by Euphronios (British 
Museum, 222), once on a vase by Duris (Berlin, 2285), five 
times on unsigned vases. The question naturally rises, are we 
to connect the Aedon vase with either master. It is of course 
much to be regretted that the restoration of the faces prevents 
a careful comparison of the drawing of profiles, but the com- 
position certainly recalls that of the interior picture of the 
Euphronios Troilos vase. We have the same back-drawn figure, 
the lifted sword, the hand grasping the boy’s hair, and the boy’s 
arm extended for mercy. This similarity in composition was the 
thing that struck me on my first glance at the vase before I even 
saw what was the subject represented. It will be remembered 
that the Troilos vase comes ninth in Dr, Klein’s chronological 
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series of Euphronios vases; we shall therefore perhaps not be far 
wrong if we connect the vase with the later manner of Euphronios. 
This connection with the later manner of Euphronios is borne 
out by certain analogies to the style of Brygos. The long 
graceful figure of Aedon, draped in the full chiton and diploid 
is strikingly like some Brygos figures, noticeably the Andromache 
of the Ilioupersis vase and the women figures of the Komos cylix 
(Wurzburg 346). At the same time the pose of the Aedon 
figure is very similar to that of the figure of Eos in the Eos 
and Memnon Duris cylix of the Louvre. 


J. E. Harrison. 


I.S.—=VOL, VILE. GG 
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VASES FROM CALYMNOS AND CARPATHOS, 


[PL. LXXXITIT:] 


OF the vases figured on Pl. LX XXIII. nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 come 
from the island of Calymnos. Nos. 1, 4, 5, and the large amphora 
of which a cut (Figs. 1, 2) is given below, belong to a series which 
has been described by Cecil Smith in the Classical Review, i. p. 80. 
The Biigelkanne (no. 2), was obtained by me subsequently, and 
was found on another site. The sponge-fishers of Calymnos have, 
by little and little in the last hundred years or so, come to regard 
the probability of invasion as more remote, and have consequently 
devoted their spare time and money to bringing their houses 
nearer the sea, until they have at length taken their lives in 
their hands and established themselves close to their native 
element. When Ross visited the island the only town was that 
which is still known as ‘7 yopa. It is situated about two 
miles from the harbour and immediately underneath the still 
older medieval fortified town, now quite deserted. There is no 
evidence that there was an ancient city on this site, but the 
chief sanctuary of the island, the temple of Apollo, was in the 
immediate neighbourhood, on a ridge which overlooks two of the 
most productive valleys in this barren island. Most of the 
inhabitants have now moved down to the modern town which 
is close to the harbour and which bears the name of an ancient 
deme—Pothia. This name is probably genuine, as that tender 
regard for antiquity which finds a home for an outcast ancient 
name in the face of inseparable difficulties is not so developed 
here as in the kingdom of Greece. That there was a Hellenic 
settlement on this site is indicated by the inscriptions and 
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fragments of architecture which have been found near the old 
church of the ‘ Panagia Calamiotissa’ (not Calymniotissa as 
Newton gives it in the Inscriptions of the British Museum). 





Fic. 1. VASE FRoM CALYMNOs. 


Quite near this modern town, on the slopes to the east of the 
torrent which falls into the harbour, there is an extensive 
Hellenic necropolis. The tombs which have given us these 





@/ 2 
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Tree. 


Fic. 2, ANIMALS ON REVERSE OF VASE. 


vases are situated on the hill to the west of the torrent, and are 

excavated in the pumice (pozzolana). All I can learn of the 

circumstances of their discovery 1s that the twenty vases 
GG2 
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described in the Classical Review, i. p. 80, and about ten others 
of inferior interest, were found together. The Biigelkanne, (no. 
2), was found with other Mycenaean vases, most of which were 
broken, on a site about half a mile distant, but also in the 
pozzolana on the right bank of the stream. 

Although these vases are undoubtedly later than most of those 
from Ialysus, I do not think there is any reason for pronouncing 
them to be later than many of the fragments from Mycenae and 
Tiryns ; and certainly none for calling them archaistic, as Reinach 
does in his notice of them, Rev. Arch. x. p. 83. The animals on 
the large vase (Fig. 1) seem to have been drawn by a hand ac- 
customed to draw birds: ep. the heads and necks of the birds on 
the vase Myk. Thongef. pl. ix., and the bird’s head Myk. Vasen, 
no. 400. Quadrupeds drawn in the same style appear on the 
fragments Myk. Vasen, nos. 409, 412, 416a and b, 417. As birds 
occur on Mycenaean pottery before quadrupeds, this shows quite 
a natural development. We have no exact parallel from Mycenae 
for the manner in which the bodies of the animals are filled in 
with dots, but a glance at Myk. Vasen, nos. 392, 397, 398, 406, 
417, and Tiryns, pl. 15a, will show that there is great latitude 
in the fillings which are adopted for the bodies of animals. We 
find them filled in with dots on a fragment from Tiryns (plate 
xxi.a), belonging to a class certainly later than the Calymnos 
vases, and distinguished by the use of white paint, and by sub- 
jection to the influence of the geometric style. The bodies of 
the fishes and birds on the calathus, (no. 5), are completely filled 
in in the colour of the glaze, like those of most of the quadrupeds 
on the fragments from Mycenae, where on the other hand we 
find on the bodies of fish and birds various combinations of 
lines (Myk. Thongef. pl. ix., Myk. Vasen, 383, 384, 397, 398, 402, 
415, and 630 from Ialysos). The reverse of our vase (Fig. 2) is oc- 
cupied by a similar scheme of two pairs of animals facing a tree. 
Their bodies are filled in with colour, but not entirely, a space 
being left between the filling and the outline. There is nothing 
else in the decoration of the vases which would warrant us in 
placing them in a category by themselves. The heraldic scheme 
of two animals facing a tree, which betrays oriental influence, 
is found at Mycenae (nos. 412, 413, and fig. 36). The shapes of 
the bird’s tails on our no. 5 show an adherence to the older 
traditions of Mycenaean painting, as they correspond very closely 
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to those on a vase from one of the tombs, Myk. Thongey. 
pl. ix. 

The bronze sword (no. 3), and the five vases 6—10, are from 
Carpathos, and were found, according to trustworthy informa- 
tion, in the same tomb. They have been already described in 
Furtwiingler and Léschke’s Mykenische Vasen, p. 83. There are 
only two mistakes in this notice which I have to correct. The 
first relates to the discovery of the tomb, the credit of which 
is wrongly assigned to me; the second to the description of 
no. 10. This vase has not two handles, but opposite the handle 
the head of a goat is applied in relief. For an animal's head 
thus employed we may compare Myk. Vasen, pl. xliti. There it 
is underneath the handle. The form of the vase, if we except 
this appendage, exactly corresponds to no, 71. 

The bronze sword corresponds in form to Myk. Vasen, pl. D, 
no. 11. The handle had been filled with ivory, fragments of 
which were found still attached to the rivets. 

Although several of the vases here published show interesting 
varieties of form and ornament, their importance lies rather in 
the locality of their discovery, than in the additions which they 
furnish to our knowledge of the Mycenaean style. The occur- 
rence in an island so near the coast of Caria as Calymnos of an 
extensive Mycenaean necropolis might seem to favour the 
hypothesis of the Carian origin of this civilisation. I take this 
opportunity of making a few remarks on questions suggested by 
this discovery and by the results of excavations which I made 
in Caria in 1886. 

Although much study continues to be devoted to the early 
pottery of Greece, the ethnographic relation of the Mycenaean 
and geometric styles has still to be established. While we know 
the former to be the earlier, we have no evidence which enables 
us toassign a definite chronological limit to the period of either. 
The scarab of Amenhotep III. from Ialysos loses any value it 
ever possessed in this respect, if it is, as Torr pronounces 
(Classical Review, i. p. 250), a later imitation. I scarcely think 
that our knowledge or ignorance of Egyptian art in the interval 


1 Furtwiingler conjectures that the wise similar animals on the reverse of 
difference in the birds’ tails on this our amphora (Fig. 2), one of which has 
vase is a distinction of sex. We cer- a beard while the other has none. 
tainly find this distinction in two other- 
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can be profound enough to enable us to assert with him, that 
an imitation of a work of the fifteenth century cannot have 
been made until the seventh, and in any case we could not take 
the pottery with us in this salto mortale, as nothing ‘ Mycenaean’ 
is recorded as having been found in the same tomb with the 
scarab. The occurrence of a Biigelkanne on the wall-paintings 
of the tomb of Rameses III. only shows that this form was then 
known in Egypt or Phoenicia, from whence the ‘Mycenaean’ 
ceramic art may afterwards have borrowed it. The signed vase 
of Aristonophos, which is executed in the style of the most 
remarkable of those from Mycenae (yk. Vasen, pl.42 and 4:3), 
is evidently an imitation, probably of Italian origin! (Arndt, 
Studien zur Vasenkunde, p. 4). Kohler (Mitth. iii. p. 8) was the 
first to assign a Carian origin to the ‘Mycenaean’ civilisation. 
Furtwiingler and Loschke regard the ‘Mycenaean’ style as 
Achaean, the geometric style as Dorian, but as they print 
‘Achaean’ in inverted commas and style the pottery pre- 
Hellenic, it is evident that they do not assign to the term its” 
strict ethnological meaning, and we must wait for the book on 
the subject which Furtwiingler has promised us, to learn what 
it connotes to him. Diimmler and Studniczka (Mitth. xii. p. 1), 
have given convincing reasons for regarding the geometric style 
as proto-Hellenic, and the ‘Mycenaean’ style as foreign or 
pre-Hellenic. They both adopt Kéhler’s Carian hypothesis. 

It is better if we can to look at the question first from the 
point of view of a palaeethnologist unaided and unencumbered 
by literary tradition. The tombs of Mycenae and Orchomenus, 
and the palace of Tiryns have revealed to us the art of a 


the figures is Phoenician, and the 
tomb in which it was found must be- 


1] think the Italian origin of the 
vase is indicated by its subject. 





Another monument, which gives us 
also one of the earliest representations 
of Greek myths, in point of style, 
which we possess, the carved tusk 
from Chiusi (Jon. x. pl. ‘xxxviiic) 
relates to the same story, that'of Poly- 
phemus ; a story localised in the West. 
That this carving is not Phoenician 
work is shown by the type of the 
griffin, which is Greek, and by the 
lotus pattern which resembles that on 
the Rhodian vases, but the style of 


long to the same period as the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb at Caere (cp. the pattern 
on the bronze fragment Mon. x. pl. 
xxxviiia with Mus. Etr. pl. xxxii.), 
where many objects in metal and 
ivory were found which we know 
to be Phoenician in style. Although 
these two works are executed under 
different influences, the identical form 
of the ships on both is asign of com- 
mon origin. ; 
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people, who were evidently in close relations with Egypt. This 
Egyptian influence is most apparent in the wall decorations of 
Tiryns and Orchomenus, where we have designs borrowed 
from the tombs of Thebes (see Schliemann, Ziryns, p. 111), 
and in the contents of the probably contemporary necropolis 
of Ialysos. But even in the earlier tombs inside the wall 
of Mycenae we have not only a method of burial resembling the 
Egyptian, but we find bronze weapons of Egyptian shape, the 
inlaid work on which is certainly Egyptian in style if not in 
workmanship, In the pottery of the same epoch we have a 
system of ornament, independent in its origin of any known 
foreign influence, and obviously developed among a maritime 
people. This native system makes itself felt in the mural 
paintings, but does not borrow the more ambitious Egyptian 
designs of the latter. Although among the objects in metal 
and ivory found in the tombs there are some which may be 
regarded as Phoenician importations (e.g. the gold Astarte-figures 
from Mycenae, and the ivory box from Menidi), we find on the 
pottery the very slightest traces only of oriental influence. The 
motive of two animals facing a tree only occurs on the latest 
examples, and the tress, a favourite ornament in Mesopotamia, 
is found only twice (Myk. Vasen, 9, 338). We are led to look 
for the origin of this pottery 1n the islands of the Aegean partly 
by the marine ornaments, and partly because it can be shown to 
be derived from an earlier class of ware, found in the pre- 
historic settlements of Thera, and which is again connected with 
the earliest pottery of the ‘ Hissarlik’ period (Diimmler, Mitth. 
xi. p. 32); Furtwiingler has promised to demonstrate this. The 
area of its discovery extends over Eastern Greece, the Southern 
Cyclades, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the islands off the coast 
of Caria. In the northern islands of the Aegean very few 
specimens have come to light, and we have practically nothing 
from Asia Minor. In Cyprus the later classes of ‘Mycenaean’ 
ware begin to show themselves only in the later tombs of the 
epoch represented by the necropolis of Alambra. Phoenician - 
vases make their appearance simultaneously (Diimmler, Mitth. xi. 
p- 234). It is evident that Cyprus is thus excluded from the 
area within which the style may have originated. The same 
remark applies to Melos for the same reason (Diimmler, J/itth. 
xi. p. 40). Indeed Thera is the only island where vases of the 
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earliest Mycenaean technique have been found. We may, I 
think, conclude that the Mycenaean style had its origin among 
some family of the people whose remains we find at Hissarlik, 
in Cyprus and the Cyclades, at a time when these people were 
already in communication with Egypt and the East, and that 
the locality of its birth and growth is to be sought somewhere 
in the southern coasts or islands of the Aegean, but probably not 
in the Cyclades. The geographical distribution of the finds 
rather points to Crete as a centre of production, during the pre- 
valence of the later styles at least, and Thera where the tran- 
sitional vases have been found is, of all the islands, that most 
accessible from Crete. Certainly the lentoid gems which 
accompany this class of pottery have been found in greater 
numbers in Crete than elsewhere. 

Although we are less perfectly instructed concerning the 
customs and surroundings of the people who employed the 
‘geometric’ style, we know that it only appears in the seats of 
Mycenaean civilisation at a late period of the latter. We cannot 
I think say that it derives anything from the style which pre- 
ceded it (except possibly the shape of the Bugelkiinne). There 
are certain geometric motives, such as cross-hatching, triangles 
and rhomboids, which the Mycenaean style inherited from the 
‘ Hissarlik ’ types of ornament, and which are also common to 
it and the later geometric style. On the other hand the 
maeander is foreign to it, and concentric circles are only em- 
ployed to accentuate the shape of the vase. Furtwiingler and 
Loschke cite the quatrefoil and the double axe among the 
types borrowed by the geometric style, but the quatrefoil on 
‘Mycenaean’ vases, such as the bull’s head (pl. lxxxiii. fig. 9), is 
perfectly different from the ‘geometric’ form (see Annali, 1872, 
pl. k, no. 8). The double axe on the ‘Dipylon’ vase (Cesnoia 
Cyprus, pl. xxix.) has the form which we know from Carian 
coins and monuments. That on the fragment, Myk. Vasen, 195, 
is something quite dissimilar, and I question whether it is an 
axe at all, as the same object occurs on other ‘Mycenaean’ 
vases without any trace of a handle. 

The geometric vases are found associated with fibulae, iron 
weapons (Helbig, Homer. Epos, 2nd ed. p. 79 ; Monuments Grecs. 
11-13, p. 42), and incineration, while in the ‘Mycenaean’ tombs 
the weapons are of bronze and burial is practised. We have in 
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fact an absolute break in our tradition, which can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis of conquest by a different race. 
The earlier style however survived after the introduction of the 
later, and gradually came under its influence. This influence is 
especially apparent on fragments from Tiryns (see F. and L. 
Myk. Vasen. p. xii.) Everything points to the conclusion that 
the conquerors were Greeks, and the conquered race therefore 
not Greek. With the geometric style begins the organic de- 
velopment of Greek pottery ; we can trace its influence through 
a certain class of vases found chiefly near Athens and illustrated 
by Béhlau (Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 33) until we come to the earliest 
inscribed Attic vases (Beundorf, Griech. Vasenbilder, pl. liv.). 
The form of these transitional vases and the style of the figures 
are quite ‘geometric. Whatever ‘Mycenaean’ elements we 
find in them are probably derived from the islands, where this 
influence seems to have remained active; the small ornaments 
scattered on the Melian vases and the spirals are undoubtedly 
‘Mycenaean.’ We have other specimens of this mixed insular 
style in the fragment of a pithos from Crete (Mitth. 1886, pl. iv.), 
and on gold work found at Corinth (4.Z. 1884, pl. 8). This 
vitality of ‘Mycenaean’ traditions in the islands seems again to 
point to the conclusion that the style originated there. The 
Greek character of the ‘geometric’ style is confirmed, as 
Studniczka has shown, by its association with the fibula, and 
by its long continued ceremonial and sepulchral use in Attica 
and elsewhere. 

Further researches may enable us by the aid of this clue to 
trace something of the earlier history of the Greek race, and to 
determine the degree of their kinship with other peoples. For 
the purpose of a comparison of geometric pottery from Greece 
with that found elsewhere, we may, in the absence of a history 
of its development, distinguish two classes: (1) Vases of the 
‘Dipylon’ type proper, where figure-paintings are common, 
and where there is a predilection for small concentric circles 
connected by tangents; (2) Vases where the decoration is 
purely geometrical and is composed chiefly of horizontal bands, 
maeanders, large concentric circles, and zigzags. The bodies of 
these latter are usually glazed, only a small field being left for 
the ornament. Pottery ornamented in this simple geometrical 
manner is found in Greece, in Rhodes (Camirus, see Jahrbuch, 
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1886, pp. 136-7), and in the tombs of Assarlik in Caria (supra, 
p. 64). The cinerary amphora from thence (p. 71, fig. 8) exactly 
corresponds in form and ornament to amphorae from Greece in 
the British Museum; the only apparent difference is that some 
of the encircling bands are filled in with white colour. I do 
not know to what extent white can be detected on geometric 
vases from Greece; at any rate it has disappeared, if it ever 
existed, on the specimens I have seen. I am inclined to regard 
it as a mark of Asiatic origin (v. infra). The concentric half- 
circles on the Biigelkanne from Assarlik (fig. 18) and on the 
small amphora (fig. 6) may be compared with those on the 
Rhodian vase (Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 136, no. 2996). The vase from 
the ‘tomba del guerriero’ at Corneto (Jon. x. pl. x.¢, no. 12) 
belongs to this class, and its similarity to pottery from Camirus 
has been pointed out by Helbig (Ann. 1874, p. 262). At 
Assarlik were found fragments of vessels where the ornamenta- 
tion is more limited, consisting only of horizontal bands and 
large concentric circles, and where the body of the vase is 
not glazed (see p. 72, fig. 15). It is however impossible to 
draw a definite line between these vases and those where glaze 
is more extensively applied, as the same decorative motives are 
found on both, and the surface of the pottery has been so much 
destroyed, that we cannot tell in many instances where there 
has been glaze and where not. Fragments bearing a close 
analogy to the Assarlik pottery have been found by Dennis in 
the Bin Tepe tumuli at Sardis (Smith, Class. Rev. i. p. 82), and 
by Spiegelthal in the tomb of Alyattes there. The latter have 
been described and illustrated by Olfers (Lydische Kénigsgraber 
bei Sardes, pl. v): in three instances, figs. 4, 5, and 6 white 
colour is employed. The vase figured in the Annali, 1872, pl. 
K 13, seems to belong to the same class, and is thus described 
by Hirschfeld, p. 153: ‘In clay, form, and colour, it is quite 
different from the vases together with which it was found. 
The clay is of an opaque red, and is covered with glaze of a 
blackish hue, in which, on the body and rim, are incised straight 
lines filled with white. It is with some hesitation that I cite 
for comparison with this vase some others found in the so- 
called tomb of Alyattes in Lydia, as it has not been possible 
to find this pottery at Berlin.’ The vases mentioned in the 
text are those described by Olfers, those referred to in a foot- 
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note as having a similar glaze are no doubt Dennis’ fragments. 
It is unfortunately impossible to decide if the exact technique 
here described is employed on the Assarlik vases, as the only 
one which showed traces of white lines has been injured in 
cleaning. Probably the fragment found near the tomb of 
Tantalus at Old Smyrna mentioned by Burgon (7r. BR. S. 
of Lit., N. 8. ii. p. 258) is also to be added to this list. 
He cites it as resembling Athenian geometric pottery. It 
is impossible to judge from the illustration which he gives. 
Professor Ramsay has shown me fragments decidedly of the 
same class as those from Assarlik, which he picked up in the 
neighbourhood of Phrygian tombs. 

I think that, as this ware only occurs near centres 
of Greek colonisation, we cannot help recognising here a 
geometric style of Asiatic origin, to which the majority of 
the Rhodian vases and some of those found in Greece and 
even Italy belong; and, as fibulae and gold ornaments such as 
those from Assarlik are elsewhere associated with geometric 
ornament and incineration, we cannot separate them from the 
rest of the find, and must expect to discover them also in the 
Asiatic tombs which contain similar pottery. Whether such 
tombs are peculiar to the west of Asia Minor, or extend far 
inland, we do not as yet know. 

Supposing the existence of an Asiatic geometric style to be 
established, it does not follow that that of Greece is derived 
from it. It may be possible to distinguish a Greek style 
characterised by the employment of the small concentric circles 
connected by tangents, which we find on bronze work of 
undoubtedly Greek origin, and an Asiatic style to which large 
concentric circles and possibly the use of white! are peculiar. 
Could we be certain that the sarcophagi from Assarlik were 
Asiatic, we should have to admit a much more direct and 
powerful influence of Asiatic on Greek work than the evidence 
of the painted vases enables us to detect. The stamped designs 
upon them correspond very closely to painted ornaments on 
fragments from Tiryns and Athens. (TZiryns, fig. 21, pl. xvia. 
pl. xxb. Mon. ix. pl. xxxix. and for the fringe outside the 
circles on fig. 24, p. 77, ep. Tiryns, pl. xxa.).. But it is possible 

1 For the characteristic use of white on later Asiatic- pottery, see Smith, 
J.H.S. vi. p. 185. 
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that these sarcophagi may be imported. It is interesting to 
find that M. Rayet was inclined to regard the geometric style 
as of Carian origin (Mon. Grecs, nos. 11-13, p. 43). I am sorry 
to say that, if the book mentioned there has been published 
since his lamented death, I have not seen it. 

In Italy during a period when the weapons are chiefly of 
bronze and when iron is of rare occurrence, we find fibulae and 
incineration together with incised geometrical patterns on the 
pottery (Poggio Renzo, Villanova, the majority of the ‘tombe 
a pozzo’ at Corneto). As the ‘geometric’ discoveries in Greece 
and Asia belong to the developed iron age, we have no materials 
for comparing this system of ornament with that employed by 
those people in the same stage of civilisation, but it resembles 
that of the later Greek painted geometric pottery in its 
love for the maeander and differs from it in its avoidance of 
circles. This absence of circles may indeed depend only on 
technical reasons, as they would not be attempted by a work- 
man tracing patterns in moist clay with the hand: indeed it 
seems that stamped circles do occur on certain vases from these 
tombs. (Helbig, Ann. 1884, p. 131.) With the introduction 
of the precious metals, the more general use of iron and traces 
of communication with Egypt, burial begins to take the place 
of burning. Among the articles of personal ornament most 
frequently found in the later ‘tombe a pozzo,’ where the bodies 
are still burnt, are circles of pale gold attached to bronze, (Mon. 
x1, pl. xxiva. 6, pl. lix. 23, Mon. xii. pl. ili. 21. Bull. 1882, pp. 
43, 163, 213, 1883, pp. 115, 120), and spirals of either bronze, 
silver or gold, which Helbig conjectures may be for the hair 
(Homer. Epos. second edition, p. 243). Two similar spirals were 
found in one of the Assarlik tombs (supra. p. 69, fig. 7); of the 
pale-gold circles we have one specimen from Assarlik (fig. 11), 
and three from Rhodes, 4.7. 1884, pl. 9, nos. 6 and 8 (Camirus), 
Myk. Vasen, p. 17, fig. 5 (lalysus). In a few of the later 
‘tombe a pozzo,’ and in the ‘tomba del guerriero’ (Mon. x. pl. x.), 
and others of its class (Bull. 1874, p. 55), where burial is 
practised, but which are connected with the earlier tombs by 
the occurrence in them of semilunar razors and other objects, 
we meet for the first time with painted pottery. One of the 
vases from the ‘tomba del guerriero’ is, as we have seen, 
probably Asiatic, but the others show a different system of 
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ornament, There are no circles, but, together with common 
geometrical patterns such as broken maeanders, rhomboids, and 
triangles, we have friezes of birds. These birds occur on the 
geometric fragments from Nineveh (Ann. 1875, pl. H.), and they 
seem to be the earliest and commonest animal motive employed 
by the Greek ‘geometric’ style. Gold ornaments with similar 
designs were found in the same tomb, Mon. x. pl. xb. 2, ep. A.Z. 
1884, pl. 10, 1. As these designs on gold and pottery appear at 
a period not distant from the introduction of the precious 
metals and of the art of painting on clay, we are justified in 
concluding that the system of decoration here employed was 
imported simultaneously. We cannot connect it directly with 
Greece or Asia Minor, but the pale-gold circles and the spirals, 
as well as the occurrence of the Asiatic vase mentioned above, 
indicate at least communication between Asia Minor and 
Etruria. 

We may now inquire how the facts we have met with 
illustrate and are illustrated by information derived from 
other sources and current hypotheses. 

In the early native Italian tombs we have indications of 
affinity with the Greeks and some justification for referring 
the geometric style to an Italo-Greek or Aryan origin, while 
in the contents of the first tombs where there are traces of 
foreign influence there is at least fuel to feed a belief in the 
Asiatic origin of the Etruscans. We are fortunate in being 
able to look forward to a comprehensive treatment of these 
questions by Helbig in the second part of his ‘ Beitriige zur 
altitalischen Kultur- und Kunst-Geschichte.’ 

The existence in Greece and Asia Minor of allied geometric 
styles, combined with fibulae and incineration, will, if confirmed, 
point here also to a common origin of their populations, If we 
had to deal only with the Leleges, to whom the tumuli of 
Assarlik and old Smyrna probably belong, we might point to 
many parts of Greece where Leleges are said to have once 
existed, and to names ending in -ssos, -ssa, -sos, -sa, which meet 
us frequently in Greece, and which, although distributed over a 
large area in Asia Minor, are far commonest in that part of the 
sea-coast of Asia which was the home of the Leleges (see Pauli, 
Vorgriechische Inschrift auf Lemnos, p. 44). If, however, these 
discoveries extend over Phrygia and Lydia, our conclusions 
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will reach further, but we must wait before formulating them 
for clearer notions of the ethnography of Asia Minor. 

If we regard the non-Hellenic character of the Mycenaean 
civilisation as established, we must reconcile this with its 
correspondence in many particulars and in geographical dis- 
tribution to the Greek world of epic tradition. Its most 
important seats are at Mycenae, Orchomenus, Sparta, the 
towns most famous in the Epos. The relations in which 
the ‘Mycenaean’ people stand with regard to Egypt are 
mirrored in the account of the voyage of Menelaus and the 
narrative of Odysseus (Od. & 192). The conspicuous position 
occupied by Crete in the Homeric poems accords with the 
conjecture that it was one of the chief seats, and probably the 
fatherland, of this civilisation. It might perhaps seem too 
adventurous to seek in the Mycenaean vases found in Sicily 
(Ann. 1876, p. 56), an illustration of the early connection 
between Crete and Sicily shadowed in the stories of Daedalus 
and Minos. The area of the distribution of Mycenaean pottery 
in the Mediterranean seems curiously conterminous with that 
described as Greek in the Homeric catalogue, and which was 
subsequently Dorian. If, starting from the Peloponnesus, 
we travel through the islands where extensive Mycenaean 
discoveries have been made, Aegina, Melos, Thera, Crete, 
Rhodes, Carpathos, Calymnos, we are accompanied by Homer 
and the Dorians, and where one guide fails us, as in Thera 
and Melos, the other continues. On the other hand, we have 
much to set off against this correspondence with Homeric 
tradition. Helbig has shown in detail how the Greeks of the 
Epos had degenerated in the arts of war and peace from the 
princes of Mycenae. The descriptions of the entombments of 
Hector and Patroclus suggest to us, as Studniczka has already 
noticed, a form of burial, as well as a structure of tomb, such as 
we find at Assarlik together with ‘geometric’ surroundings.! 
We can only arrive at the conclusion that the ‘ Achaean’ con- 
querors of Sparta and Mycenae found there a people whose 
civilisation they inherited rather in the imagination of the epic 
poets than in reality; that, after reaching the heart of this 
civilisation in the Peloponnesus, or possibly in Crete, they 


1 Even the envelopment of the cine- illustrated by a discovery at Corneto 
rary urn in a linen cloth has been (Bull, 1884, p. 13). 
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circulated with it through the islands, and that the Dorian 
colonisation, if not identical with this progress, at least, starting 
from the same source, followed in the same track. Wherever 
we seek the birth-place of this Mycenaean civilization, certainly 
there is no evidence of weight for its Carian origin. We should 
in that case expect to find survivals of it in Caria after it had 
disappeared even from the islands. Nothing ‘Mycenaean’ has 
been found in Caria and the pottery of the Leleges, the inhabi- 
tants of its coast, belongs, as we have seen, to a primitive 
geometric system. The Carian or Lelegian ownership of the 
tombs of Assarlik, which I have assumed throughout, has been 
questioned by Studniczka (Mitth. xii. p. 18). I have tried to 
show that Assarlik is the site of Termera, a town of the Leleges, 
but the strongest argument is of course the Asiatic character of 
the pottery. If Helbig is right in his interpretation of the line, 
Il. B. 872, referring to Amphimachos the leader of the Carians, 
we have in the spirals found at Assarlik at least an interesting 
illustration of it. We cannot argue from the occurrence of the 
double axe either on the ring from Mycenae, or on the Dipylon 
vase (Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xxix.) for the Carian origin of either, 
and, if we could, the latter corresponds most closely to the 
Carian form. The double-axe was probably not originally any 
more exclusively Carian than the triquetra was exclusively 
Lycian. The tradition preserved by Plutarch (Quaest. Graec. 45) 
seems to indicate that it was derived from Lydia. We have, it 
is true, notices of Carian settlements in Greece, but not in 
those places where products of Mycenaean art have as yet been 
found. I think that the whole story of the Carian occupation 
of the islands is lacking in trustworthiness. As Herodotus tells 
us, the Carians themselves knew nothing of it. It is a little 
curious that this historian should go to the Cretans for the 
early history of his native land, even supposing a well-known 
saying had not reached his ears. Most probably he did not hear 
this story in Crete, but in Halicarnassus, where it may well have 
originated in the time of Artemisia, whose mother was a Cretan 
lady. It seems to be formulated in a way calculated not to 
wound the susceptibilities of the native population of Caria. 
Thucydides derives his information from Herodotus, adding as 
a confirmation the tombs found in Delos. Probably these were 
Greek tombs of the ‘geometric’ period in which the bodies were 
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burnt, and a quantity of iron weapons were deposited. At the 
date of these interments the method of disposal of the dead and 
the shape of the weapons were doubtless similar in Caria and 
Greece. Here they had been superseded in Thucydides’ time, 
but had survived in Caria, until this day, of all the coast- 
provinces of Asia Minor, that most impervious to Hellenic 


influence. 


W. R. Paton. 
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THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICS OF PHRYGIA. 


Part II. 


THE study of the Phrygian cities, the concluding part of 
which is here published, claims to be complete in the sense that 
it enumerates and places every polis, 7.c. district, which had at 
any period a self-centred municipal existence; besides this it 


enumerates and discusses many villages and towns which formed 
part of the territory of these 7éXevs. The hope of the writer is 
to make a study of the local history of the whole central plateau 
of Asia Minor, tracing from the beginning of recorded history to 
the Mohammedan conquest the varying fortunes of every district, 
collecting the scanty indications of its social condition at different 
points in this long time, and essaying a picture of the growth 
and decay (which sometimes recur in a second cycle) of its civi- 
lization. The present study is restricted by the conditions of 
available space to the narrowest limits of a preliminary survey 
of the entire country of Phrygia. This survey is founded on 
certain principles, some of which are here enunciated for the 
first time, while others have been to a certain degree recognized 
and stated by M. Waddington and Professor Hirschfeld, though 
they have never been consistently applied and: carried out to 
their logical conclusion. I may here briefly state them. 


1. The Byzantine ecclesiastical lists (including Hierocles’ 
Synekdemos) must be the foundation of any systematic investi- 
gation of Anatolian antiquities. 

H.S.— VOL. VIII. HH 
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2. These lists are complete for their respective periods, and 
the discrepancies between them are all to be explained by 
the modifications of provincial organization and ecclesiastical 


rank. 

3. The order of enumeration adopted by Hierocles, when once 
his principle is understood, may be pressed very close as topo- 
graphical evidence.’ 


4. The ecclesiastical subdivisions of the various provinces 
were made strictly according to locality: each subdivision is a 
distinct local group of bishoprics. This principle, towards which 
I was gradually forced in writing Part I., and which I there 
advanced with much hesitation, has proved itself in the follow- 
ing cases: (1) the Hierapolis group, (2) a second Hierapolis 
group, (3) the Khonai group, (4) the Akmonia group, (5) the 
Kotiaion group, (6) the Amorion group, (7) the group along the 
Roman road Kormasa-Kretopolis in Pamphylia.? 


5. The common formula, 6 =tpatovixedas ror Kadavéov, 6 
Iladatovrorews Tor “AXepod, 0 Ledevxelas FHrov “Ayparv, is 
correctly: interpreted by Professor G. Hirschfeld as giving the 
names of two neighbouring towns, and not two names for the 
same town. The reason lies in an historical process of great 
interest—the gradual transition from the Graeco-Roman sites, 
easy of access and either defenceless or strong through artificial 
fortifications, to a different kind of situation, which suited the 
disturbed state of the country when Sassanian, Arab, and Turkish 
conquerors successively swept over Asia Minor. 


6. A modern town or village of more importance than its 
neighbours usually corresponds to each ancient city, though it is 
generally on a different site. The reasons which lead to change 
of site form the subject of a special investigation ;* but the 


1 T except Lydia and Hellespontus, Arch. 1887 and 1888: the others are 





of which the lists are very puzzling, 
both in order and in extent; they 
seem to me not to be founded on 
ecclesiastical lists, and to be unique in 
their character among all the provinces 
of Asia Minor. 

2 (3) and (7) are discussed in my 
‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and 
the Border Lands,’ see Amer. Journ. 


discussed in the course of the present 
paper. 

3 This investigation forms the subject 
of a paper which will, I hope, soon 
appear in the Transactions of the Royal 
Geographical Society ; the reasons in 
brief are (1) change in the lines of 
road, (2) military strength, (3) water 
supply. 
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fact of such correspondence often furnishes topographical 
evidence. 


7. In the Peutinger Table the distances, apart from frequent 
inaccuracy, are reckoned from city to city; the cities often lay 
a little apart from the direct line of road, and the sum of sepa- 
rate distances is therefore decidedly greater than the whole 
length of the road. The distances on milestones, in the few 
cases where we know them, are reckoned direct along the 
road. 

8. The lists of bishoprics in each province given in the 
Notitiae do not exactly correspond with the actual facts of any 
single period, and are often self-contradictory. Thus in Notitiae 
VIIL, IX., Amastris occurs twice, both as an archbishopric 
and as a bishopric subject to Gangra; it was created an arch- 
bishopric about 800, and obviously in these Notitiae the list of 
the province of Paphlagonia has been left uncorrected. In the 
later Notitia, I. Amastris is entered only as an archbishopric : 
the list of Paphlagonia has been corrected. Such a fact, which 
is typical of a large class, shows how carelessly the modification 
and rectification of the registers was performed. 


9. Allowing for this character of the Notitiae, they may be 
arranged in the following chronological order: VII. is the oldest, 
and while it contains some facts of the ninth century, it in 
general represents the state of the Eastern Church at a decidedly 
earlier time ; it is much to be regretted that so large a part of 
it is lost, including the whole of Phrygia Pacatiana. VIIJ. and 
IX. are almost identical, and stand between VII. and I. I. is 
dated A.D. 883, but is not corrected up to date: im one case (see 
C) it gives an arrangement which had been disused before 
787. IIL, X., XIII. are the latest, and in some respects show 
the changes effected by the Palaeologi, but alongside of this 
show some marks of a much earlier time. The other published 
Notitiae give only the metropoleis and archbishoprics, and not 
the lists of bishoprics subject to the various metropoleis. 





10, The lists of metropoleis at the beginning of most Notitiae 
are much more carefully corrected to date than the lists of 


1 I have proved this in detail in in my ‘Antiquities of Southern 
regard to the great eastern highway Phrygia.’ 
| HH 2 
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subordinate bishoprics, the latter sometimes giving a state of 
things centuries earlier than the former. 


11. The terms, city (aédus) and bishopric, are coextensive, 
and Hierocles’ list of poleis is therefore equivalent to the list of 
bishoprics of his time, and has been very greatly influenced by 
ecclesiastical lists. 


12. The order of precedence among the metropolitans cannot 
be proved to have been settled earlier than Justinian ; certain 
lists of bishops at Concil. Chalced. A.D. 451, which are arranged 
in the later order of precedence, are made at a later time. The 
order of precedence was probably settled by Justinian, though I 
have not as yet found any certain provf of this. 


XX.—A passage of Strabo! proves that there was in Phrygia 
a city bearing the name of the god Men. Men Askaenos was 
worshipped in the two cities immediately adjoining Sebaste, viz. 
Alia and Eumeneia. This suggests the probability that the 
Menopolis of Strabo, which must be a place of some consequence 


and which yet has left no other memorial of itself, changed its 
name to Sebaste under Tiberius, who is known to have made 
some changes in Phrygia and Pisidia.? 


XXJ.—E ovuza or ALOUDDA struck no coins: considering its 
advantageous position on a great road, this can hardly be 
explained except by its being subject to Sebaste: this would 
also explain why Dios Kome (at Kabaklar) was subject to 
Sebaste, as: is shown to have been the case by the inscription 
which mentions it. 


XXII.—AKMONIA was situated at Ahat Keui, as has almost 
universally been agreed by writers of this century. Situated on 
a half-isolated hill between two confluent streams, it must have 
been a fortress of the first importance in ancient time. It was 
acaput viae, roads radiating from it to Apia and Kotiaion, to 

1 P, 557, rd ev Spvyia (iepd), rd re be in Phrygia), &e. 

Tov Mivos év Ta duwvipw témp, Kad 7d * Tiberiopolis in Phrygia, Pappa 
Tod 'Ackacnv>od Td mpds *Avtioxelg rH «= Tiveria in Pisidia, derive their name 
mods Thot8iz (which Strabo considers to or second name from him. 
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11, TpavourdAews, TpatavoumérAcws 


II. 2, MeradAdAourdArAews 
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Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to the Pentapolis (see XXXIV.). 
I found the eleventh milestone from Akmonia on the Hamam 
Su (Zphem. Epigr. 177 and 1399)! a few miles north of Islam 
Keui. 

The inscription published in Part. I. 30, was not completely 
restored : I have since published a study of it,? and add here the 
complete text: [% mods] é[reduncev Aovxrlov Lepournviov 
Ao[vedov viov Aip)|iAla Kopvotrtov 8é[xavdpov ér]i tev «Xnpovo- 
pixdv Sixalotnpiov, tlayiav Sypov “Papalwy érralpxeias] 
Kuzpov, ayopavopmov, otpatnylov], mpecBevtiv Kal avtiatpat- 
nyo[v] Mapxw ’Arovie Latovpveive ’Aci[avijs] énapyelas, 
Tov éauvtiis evepyérnv. The consulship and proconsulship of 
Aponius Saturninus, who is familiar to us from ‘Tacitus’ 
Histories, were hitherto unknown. 


XXII. bis—KeERAMON AGorRA. When Peltai has been fixed 
near the Maeander, and Caystri Pedion and the Fountain of 
Midas have long been determined by Hamilton, there can remain 
no doubt that Keramon Agora was somewhere near Akmonia. 
The modern village of Islam Keui occupies a site of the very 
first importance: it lies where the narrow valley of the Hamam 
Su opens on the great plain named the Banaz Ova, amid an 
open, fertile, and well-watered country. All communication 
between the cities of the Banaz Ova and the country to the 
north, north-east, and east must pass through Islam Keui and 
up the Hamam Su. 

The Royal road of Herodotus, from Sardis to Susa, followed 
this route: so also did the Roman road from Smyrna, Sardis, 
and Philadelphia to Kotiaion, Dorylaion, and the north-east. It 
is a necessity of nature that the Anabasis of Cyrus should follow 
this road, and military considerations make it a_ practical 
certainty that an army, if it halted anywhere between Peltae 
and Caystri Pedion, would halt near Islam Keui. I have there- 
fore great confidence in placing Keramon Agora here. 

In the Roman period it is clear that Keramon Agora, though 
certainly an important place, to judge from the remains, was 
not an autonomous city, but subject to Akmonia. 

At some unknown period Akmonia must have been raised to 


1 T refer by the numbers to the two lished in the Ephemeris Epigraphica. 
Supplements to C.I.L. vol. iii. pub- 2 Amer. Journ. Arch., 1885. 
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the dignity of a metropolis, and a group of bishoprics (XXIV.— 
XXVII.), lying along the roads which lead from the Banaz Ova 
to the north-east and east, was subjected to its authority. This 
arrangement is evidently unknown to Hierocles, and is therefore 
later than his time, and the Council lists of A.D. 536, 692, and 
787, show that it did not exist in those years. But Notitiae I., 
VIII., IX. omit the five bishoprics, which form a frontier district, 
and this omission can be explained only by the separation 
(perhaps merely temporary) of this district from the control of 
the metropolis Laodiceia. 


XXTII.—ALIA must probably be placed near Kirka, as I have 
already stated. The order of Hierocles shows that it must be 
near Akmonia, and the fact that it is not included in the district 
subjected in later time to Akmonia suggests a situation on 
the west. 

Two references to this obscure city may be mentioned here. 
(1) The inscription (Lebas-Wadd. 699a) @ed ’AXavH edyyp: 
M. Waddington remarks that la déesse Aliane est inconnue, but 
if we understand her as the goddess of Alia, her character and 
seat of worship are determined: such titles, Q@ea AaySnv7, 
Myrnp XurvrAnvy, &e., are very common. (2) A passage in 
Aelian,! when compared with the discussion of Sabazios, Sozon, 
and Men, which I have given elsewhere,? and with the account 
which Clemens Alex. gives of the Phrygian Mysteries, shows 
what was the character of the god Men Askaenos, who appears 
on coins of Alia and on a votive relief found near the site of 
the city. 


X XT V.—HIEROKHARAX appears in Hierocles under the corrupt 
form Ioukharatax, which I corrected conjecturally to Atyokharax. 
The only evidence of the correct form is a coin of Geta, belong- 
ing to M. Waddington, with the legend 


IEPOXAPAKEITQN MOTLeavov. 


The I must be understood as an incomplete £, and Hiero- 


1 "AAla TH SuBdpews iovon eis %Aoos Anim. XII. 39. 
*"Apréuidos (fy 5& év Spuyla rd &Acos), 2 «Antiquities of Southern Phrygia 
Spdxwv emepavn Octos, péyiotos thy and the Border Lands,’ in Amer. Jowrn. 


oy, Kal aulanoev aith. Aelian, De Arch. 
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kharax was evidently one of the two cities in the territory of the 
Moxeanoi, which vied with each other for the honour of first 
city of the tribe (see XXV.) 


XXV.—DokeEta or DioKLEA vied with Hierokharax (see 
XXIV.), and apparently the rivalry between the two was 
submitted to the Roman authorities and decided in favour of 
Dioklea? (% apoxexpipévn tod Mokeavav Sjpou Avoxrea). The 
form of the name Mo€eavo/ depends on the inscription already 
printed, which I again verified in July 1887. Coins of Dioclea 
and Hierokharax give I not £, but it must be read as an 
imperfectly formed a7. 

Dioclea is situated onthe road from the Banaz Ova to the 
Sandykli Ova (see XXXIV.) ; Hierokharax on the road from 
the Banaz Ova towards Apia and the north, and towards 
Paroreios Phrygia and the east generally. 


XX VI.—ARISTION or ARISTEIA: this town is mentioned only 
in the Byzantine Lists. Hierocles gives it between Dioklea 
and Kidyessos : it must therefore be placed in the western half 
of the Sitchanli Ova, where some inscriptions, marbles, and large 
blocks of squared stone, in the villages of Ginik, Gone, Karadja 
Euren, and Duz Agatch, indicate an ancient site. The evidence 
lies only in the situation of Kidyessos and the order of Hierocles 
and of the Notitiae (Dioklea and Aristion always together). 
The country does not seem very rich, and no coins of Aristion 
are known. 


XXVII.—KIDYEssos is proved to have been in the eastern 
part of the Sitchanli Ova by an inscription, almost defaced, on 
a block of marble in the cemetery at Bulja, which I copied in 
June 1883. It is very badly defaced, but after some study I 
could read the name FPATIANON of the emperor honoured in 
the inscription and most of the letters (fragments of each alone 
remaining) of % Kidvnocéwy modus. This inscription completely 
upset all my previous topographical views about this district, 
but has since then proved itself true by working in so well with 
all subsequent discovery.” 


1 Compare the history of the rivalry ? Without such confirmation the 
between Ephesos and Smyrna, Tarsos existence of a decree of Kidyessos 
and Anazarbos, Nicaea and Nicomedia, _ here would not be sufficient proof that 
&e. the neighbouring city was Kidyessos. 
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Kidyessos commands a very fertile territory, and was a station 
on the Roman road between Conni and Brouzos. Its coins, 
from Nero to Otacilia, mention the magistracies, Logistes and 
Archon, and a high-priesthood (dpyvepeds). The actual site is, 
I think, at a village reported in 1883 by my companion, Mr. 
Sterrett, as Cutch Eyuk, but whose real name must, I think, 
be Geukche Eyuk. 


XXVIII.—PacaTiaANa and SaLutaris. Before proceeding 
further, it is necessary to discuss the Byzantine division of 
Phrygia into two provinces, which, roughly speaking, was 
consummated about A.D. 300. 

The boundaries will become clear in the discussion of the 
several cities, and are given in the annexed map. It is obvious 
that these boundaries are entirely inconsistent with the old 
Roman division into conventus, as the following lists of the 
various conventus will show. In each I give first the cities 
actually mentioned by Pliny as belonging to it, and add the 
other places within the limits thus indicated which are known 
to have been self-administering communities during the first 
centuries after Christ. 


1 Everyone who has tried knows the common in Turkish nomenclature. 
difficulty of catching the proper form 21 disregard here the well-known 
of Turkish names from the badly controversy as to the time and manner 
articulated pronunciation of peasants. of this division, which is for our pre- 
Geuk means blue, Geukche bluish, sent purpose immaterial, 
and Eyuk ¢wmulus; both are very 
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Now it is naturally probable, and it is confirmed by various 
facts which would find their place in a full discussion of the 
provinces, that the lines of demarcation in the new Byzantine 
organization followed existing divisions to a very considerable 
extent, and that the reorganization attributed to Diocletian 
confirmed a tendency which had already been in operation. 
Hence, since the new organization utterly disregards the old 
conventus, I infer that the conventus had either been greatly 
subdivided? or had ceased to exist before the time of Dio- 
cletian. The Pentapolis (see XXIX.) was perhaps one of a 
number of administrative districts, which replaced the old 
conventus. 

When the two new provinces of Phrygia were formed there 
were at first no generally recognized names to distinguish them. 
The Verona MS. calls them Phrygia Prima and Secunda, 
Polemius Silvius (ab. 385) calls them Phrygia (Prima? omitted) 
and Phrygia Secunda or Salutaris (the MSS. vary).? Caro- 
phrygia also occurs as the name of the eastern province about 
the middle of the fourth century : in Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. iv. 8. 
Valentinian and Valens write tois éxurxorois Kapodpvyias 
Tlaxatiavijs.® 

The names Pacatiana‘ and Salutaris® Phrygia came into use 
already in the fourth century, and soon established themselves 
universally. Allowing for a certain interval after their first 
introduction before they were universally adopted, we may say 
that no example occurs later than about 400 in which the 
provinces are called by any other name, whereas all the rare 
references to them between 300 and 390 use some other name 
either alone or concurrently with the later name. 

The name Parva Phrygia occurs in one or two rare cases in 
the sense of Salutaris. This points to a distinction made at 








1 Marquardt (I. 341) has shown that 
Philadelphia became the seat of a 
conventus between the times of Pliny 
and of Aristides. 

2 The variation indicates that the 
later and common name was substi- 
tuted in one MS. for the disused title 
Secunda. 

3 Tlaxariavijs is the later name, added 
perhaps by Theod. himself, or by a 





scribe, to explain the name actually 
used by the emperors. 

* The name Pacatiana occurs as a 
highly probable correction, Cod. Theodos. 
xi. 23, 3 (rejected however by Gotho- 
fredus), A.D. 396, and in Not. Dignii., 
A.D. 413. 

5 Salutaris first occurs in the case 
quoted above from Polem. Silv., where 
it is probably due to later correction. 
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one time between the two provinces as Great and Little. The 
preceding paragraph has shown how natural these names were 
in the early period when the provinces were called First and 
Second, and how easy it is to understand the conflict between 
many different names for the new provinces, and the final 
triumph of one particular pair, which are henceforward used by 
all writers for the following 500 years. On the other hand it is 
inherently improbable that after the provinces had existed for 
more than two centuries, and after two names had established 
themselves in universal use for nearly 150 years, the names 
Magna and Parva should come into use, survive in one or two 
instances, and again disappear, leaving the old names Pacatiana 
and Salutaris once more victorious. This view has no presump- 
tion in its favour, and cannot of itself, without some other 
corroborative evidence, be allowed. The conclusion therefore 
is that if the term Parva is used in the sense of Salutaris in a 
Byzantine document of doubtful date, the document was pro- 
bably written during the fourth century. 

This argument, which I advanced in brief terms in this 
Journal, 1882, p. 345, is rejected by M. Duchesne,! who thinks 
that when Justinian, A.D. 536, raised the governor of Pacatiana 
to the rank of comes spectabilis, the province acquired the title 
magna in contrast with the lower rank of the governor of 
Salutaris. But it was of course on account of the well-known 
superiority in size, wealth, and importance of Pacatiana that 
Justinian so honoured it; he did not make it the great province 
but promoted it on account of its already existing and recog- 
nized greatness. Again, if the names Magna and Parva were 
introduced under Justinian, how does it come that not a single 
example of their use can be proved afterwards? On my theory 
the disappearance of the names is simple and natural, on 
M. Duchesne’s theory it is unintelligible. When I stated my 
theory at first it seemed so obviously true that I thought it 
unnecessary to search for proofs ; but, when challenged for proof, 
I appeal to the following passages. 

(1) Steph. Byz. sv. Evxapria, Sipos tis Muxpas Ppvyias- 
iotopet Myntpodavns tov Botpuv éxel «.7r.r. The natural inter- 
pretation of this passage is that Metrophanes is the authority 
throughout, and that he used the term @puyla Muxpa; he is 
1 «Saint Abercius,’ in Revue des Quest. Histor., 1883, p. 21. 
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known to have written wept Dpuyias in two books, obviously 
devoting one book to each province. 

What then is the date of Metrophanes? In Smith's Dictionary 
no date is given to him, but the references in Waitz, Rhetores 
Graect (see index s.v.), show that he was later than Minucianus 
(about 270) and earlier than Syrianus (about 430). Space 
forbids me to enter here on the point; but I may say that my 
investigation was made and the date fixed with the help of 
Mr. Bywater. 

Here we have one example of the term Muxpa Ppvyia 
denoting Phrygia Salutaris during the fourth century. 

(2) Suidas (s.v.) calls Amachios dpywv pixpas Toews Ppv- 
yas, and tells the story of his execution of four Christian 
martyrs under Julian (A.D. 364). Socrates (ili. 15) and Sozo- 
men (v. 11) tell the same story, mentioning that Amachius 
was governor of the province; and therefore we must either 
read in Suidas, as has been proposed by Wesseling with 
general approval, apywv Mixpas Ppvyias, or suppose that 
Suidas or his authority misunderstood the expression Muxpdas 
®pvyias in the original account of the incident and inserted 
morews. In either case we are forced back to an original 
authority using the expression Little Phrygia. The error is 
unintelligible if Salutaris Phrygia was the name in the earliest 
accounts. This earliest authority must be older than Socrates 
and Sozomen (who use the expression dpywv tis érapyelas, 
Hryeneov, or apywv simply), and must therefore be very little 
later than the actual occurrence. The improbability of 
M. Duchesne’s hypothesis is clearly brought out by this 
example: according to his view the expression dpywv Tijs 
Mixpas Ppuvyias must have been substituted in the original 
account by a writer soon after 535, for the name Muxpa did not 
permanently establish itself, and can have suggested itself only 
to one writing under Justinian, and this writer of the sixth 
century must have been used by Suidas or by his authority. 

Besides the ease with which my theory explains both the 
appearance and the disappearance of the name Little Phrygia, 
I have therefore made it probable that two writers of the 
fourth century used the name. I now come to the original 
point in dispute—the date at which the legend of Saint 
Aberkios was composed. I first argued that it was composed 
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shortly before A.D. 400.1. M. Duchesne prefers the sixth century 
or later. 

My argument rested on the use of the term Little Phrygia, 
which seemed to me, and still seems, conclusive. I shall, 
however, give further evidence which leads me to the same 
view. 

To discuss this question with authority, one ought to have 
studied the lives of the various Saints of Asia Minor. This 
investigation, when some one is found to undertake it, will 
repay the toil. Of those which I have hastily read over, a 
certain number, distinguished by local knowledge and multi- 
tude of details, make on me the impression of having been 
composed not later than the fifth century. Among these I 
would include the tale of Aberkios, the tale of Trophimus, 
Sabbatius, and Dorymedon, the tale of Ariadne of Prymnessos 
(Sept. 17th), the tale of Therapon (May 27th),? Hypatius 
(June 17th: this dates about 450), &c. These were written by 
natives of Phrygia, familiar with the country and obviously 
ignorant of other countries, and they abound in details which 
throw light on the state of the country at the time. About 
the year 400 there took place a very decided literary movement 
in central Phrygia, marked by such names as Metrophanes of 
Eucarpia, and by a Christian literature, of which only a few 
miserable remains have come down to us. The state of 
manners and of government in the martyr-romances is older 
than Justinian, ¢.g. the Asian Dioecesis is administered by < 
vicarius® whereas Justinian in 535 abolished the vicarius. 
One point in these romances is of special interest: when they 
were composed, the pagan religion was not eradicated, and they 
preserve to us some curious information: eg. a feast of Artemis 
called KaAaOos was practised in Bithynia (Act. Sanct., June 
17th, p. 343). 


1 Jn giving the limits 363 and 385 
A.D, (though I used the dates only 
approximately) I made my view seem 
too hard and fast: the latest date at 
which the tale was first reduced to 
writing is the time when Salutaris 
became the universally used term, and 
we can hardly place this earlier than 
the beginning of the fifth century. 

* Mere excerpts of the stories of 


Ariadne and Therapon are given in the 
Acta Sanctorum: if any MS. can be 
found containing their complete bio- 
graphy, it will be topographically very 
valuable. 

3 Acta SS. Troph., Sabb., &e., 
where also the governor resident at 
Synnada has not the rank of conswlaris, 
which he had acquired some time before 
Justinian. 
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Further, the date when the term ‘Little Phrygia’ came into 
use can be still more narrowly defined. About 385-95 Theo- 
dosius disjoined a large district from Phrygia, and used it to 
form a new province, Galatia Secunda (see LXXIV.). Phrygia 
Secunda, already less important and wealthy, now became also 
smaller, than Phrygia Prima. 

I must advert to one other argument, used by M. Duchesne: 
he thinks that the use of Sadovrapla for Mixpa in one MS. 
disproves my theory (sufit pour écarter le systéme propose par le 
jeune savant anglais). But I cannot see why the substitution 
of the term which became practically universal soon after 400, 
in all books known to us, for the term which was very rare, and 
which on my theory was disused about 400, tells in any way 
against my theory: such a process is on my theory the most 
natural thing in the world of copyists. 

One other objection to my theory, raised by myself in this 
Journal, 18838, p. 425, remains. I there argued that the text 
of the epitaph was transcribed by the writer after the original 
inscription was defaced in one line, that this defacement was 
clearly intentional, and must have been done by some orthodox 
partisan who fancied that the line favoured heresy. I suggested 
the Paulician heresy as the one which led to this orthodox 
Vandalism ; but Bishop Lightfoot in his work on Ignatius and 
Polycarp considers that heresies prevalent before 400 were quite 
sufficient to produce the same result, and it is moreover probable 
that the words were erased while the Saint was still remembered 
in the country, and while people still thought the stone an im- 
portant religious monument. I still adhere to all that I said 
1883, p. 425, except the suggestion about Paulicianism. 

XXIX.—THE PuHRYGIAN PENTAPOLIS. This district may be 
noted as a typical example of the obscurity in which the topo- 
graphy of Phrygia was involved before the work of the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund began. Of the five cities whose number 
caused the name, Eucarpia gave rise to frequent conjectures, 
none of which even approximated to the true situation. Of 
Brouzos M. Waddington? remarks that it does not appear to 
be mentioned except in Hierocles. Of Otrous the same might 
be said. Hieropolis had been so entirely forgotten that it was 
confused with Hierapolis of the Lycus valley, and its bishops 


1 Voyage Numismatique, s.v. Brouzos. 
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and its coins referred to the better known city ;! Kiepert how- 
ever observed the distinction and placed the second Hierapolis 
far away to the north, near Afiom Kara Hissar, which led bim 
also to suggest situations for Stectorion and Otrous in the same 
neighbourhood. The name Pentapolis had not been observed, 
the five cities had not been connected together, and no one of 
them had even by conjecture been placed in the valley of 
Sandykli where they were all situated. Hamilton proposed 
(and Kiepert accepts the hypothesis), to place Euphorbium in 
the valley of Sandykli (see LIIT.). 

The name Pentapolis is given in the following signature at 
Coneil. Constantinop, A.D. 553 (Labbe, p. 585 [223]),? Paulus 
miserwcordia Dei episcopus sanctae ecclesiae Stectorii civitatis 
Pentapoliticae regionis Phrygiae Salutaris provinciae. 

In one other passage (Nicet. Chon., 162) the Phrygian Penta- 
polis is referred to. About the year 1158 there was a war 
between Manuel and the Seljuk Turks under Kilij Arslan, and 
Manuel invaded the Pentapolis (ro?s mept tv Tevtamonu 
émitiOerar). Cinnamus describes this war more fully: he says 
that Manuel advanced by way of Philadelphia, but the rest of 
his vague description conveys no note of locality except yapov 
twa Laparata Mirwvos (Cinnum. 196). The astonishment of 
the Turks that asmall Byzantine army should invade the district 
is vividly described by Cinnamus. 

The order in Hierocles shows that the five cities are Eukarpia, 
Hieropolis, Otrous, Brouzos, and Stectorion. About these cities 
no trustworthy information existed until 1882, when I published 
in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique a paper, ‘ Trois Villes 
Phrygiennes,’ in which I showed that Brouzos was situated at 
Kara Sandykli, that Hieropolis must be a city of the same valley 
and probably Otrous also, and suggested that Eukarpia was to 
be sought in the country immediately north-east, and Stectorion 
south, of the Sandykli valley. In 1883 I visited the Sandykli 
Ova twice, first along with Mr. J. R.S. Sterrett in June, and 
again in October alone, in order to fill up some gaps in the 

1 Forbiger, Alte Geogr., does distin- written in Athens, some in Oxford 
guish the two, but inthe same page he (Mansi), some in Aberdeen : the paging 
makes three remarks about the lesser varies according to three different edi- 
city which are true only of the greater. _ tions. To reduce it to uniformity would 

? My quotations from the Act. Concil. necessitate weeks of toil, from which 
are made from lists and notes, some I! shrink. 
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evidence. I had previously spent two days in the valley in 
November 1881, and again in 1887 I spent four days ; the last 
of these visits produced no new evidence. 

The rich valley of Sandykli, in which the five cities were 
situated, lies on the upper waters of the Glaukos, a tributary of | 
the Maeander. Sandykli is now the seat of a Kaimakam, in 
the Sanjak of Kara Hissar: it is a town of medizval growth, 
placed, for convenience of water supply, on the higher easteru 
side of the valley, whereas the ancient cities all lay in the low 
rich land on the west side. 


XXX.—Evxarpia. No direct evidence has yet been discovered 
about this city; but after placing the other four cities on well- 
marked sites in the valley, there remains near Ile Mesjid one 
other ancient site, evidently the most. important of all, as it 
possesses a small theatre, and the fifth city of the Pentapolis 
must be placed here. Corroborative evidence is obtained from 
the line of the Roman road. In the Peutinger Table Eukarpia 
is placed on the road from the north to Apameia between Konna 
and Eumeneia. Geographical possibility leaves no doubt about 
the line of this road south of Konna:! Eukarpia must lie in the 
Sandykli valley, and no other site can be found on the road. 
The accompanying map shows that the necessary lines of the 
Roman roads here are confused in the Peutinger Table, the 
direct road from Eukarpia to Apameia being mixed with the 
road from Eukarpia by Eumeneia to Apameia. 

XX XI.—HIEROPOLIs was situated beside Kotch Hissar: the 
ruins are still considerable. On the north side there are remains 
of walls, built of large blocks of stone, probably of the original 
temple which formed the religious centre of the valley. This 
temple, if temple it be, is the only one I have seen in Asia 
Minor which appears to be older than the Graeco-Roman epoch : 
some excavation would be required before its character can be 
determined. 

The evidence for the exact situation of Hieropolis lies entirely 
in the tale of Saint Aberkios * and the relation of the city to the 
hot springs: they are about two miles south of Kotch Hissar, 
and are still a great medicinal resort. Kiepert acutely argued 


1 To determine this was one of the proposed to ourselves in our exploration 
first objects which Mr. Sterrett and I of 1883. ° J. H. S. 1882, 
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from the name that the town must have been situated beside 
some natural phenomenon, and conjectured that the site was at 
the hot springs now called Gejek Hamam, about eight miles 
north-east of Afiom Kara Hissar. 

Hieropolis must undoubtedly have been originally the chief 
place in the valley: the population dwelt scattered over the 
whole country, the priests of the central hieron ruled them, and 
around the hieron grew a town, Hiero-polis: though no express 
evidence of this period is preserved, yet the analogy of other dis- 
tricts is convincing. Hence, according to Ptolemy (quoted LXV) 
the population of the whole valley were called ‘Iepozodira:. 
Another evidence that the name Hieropolis (or, as the Greeks 
preferred, ‘Iepa TloAus) was extended over the whole valley lies 
in a passage of Strabo hitherto not understood (p. 374): ta 
pérarra Tis tratkiAns ALOov Ths XKuplas Kabarep THs Kapvatias 
Kai tHe Aeveaddlas (?) Kxal tis Luvvaducfjs ‘lepatrorctiijs- 
Meineke would expunge the last word, but such an alteration 
cannot be accepted. A€YKAAAIAC must be corrected AOKI- 
MAIOY,! and Svvvadixijs is perhaps to be explained as a gloss 
on Aoxipaiov, which was also called Synnadic marble. Hiera- 
politic marble was perhaps found in the almost unknown moun- 
tains between Hieropolis and Synnada: the other Phrygian city, 
Hierapolis on the Lycus, is not likely to be meant, as marble in 
that neighbourhood could hardly have escaped attention in 
modern times. It is also possible that Strabo used the expres- 
sion LSuvvadixhs ‘leparrodutixis to specify the marble accurately, 
I shall show below (XX XVI.) that Synnada was the central oftice 
for managing the Phrygian marble trade. 

These references to Hieropolis, and the important remains of 
the city, make it difficult to accept the conclusion that it alone 
of the five cities struck no coins. I have bought in the neigh- 
bouring villages three coins, all bearing the legend |€PONOAEI- 
TON, and all of the third century: besides these, I saw or 
bought in the neighbourhood coins of Eukarpia, Otrous, Stec- 
torion, and Brouzos, also of Metropolis Phrygiae, of Synnada, of 
Eumeneia, of Apameia, and only one of Laodiceia. This state- 
ment shows how improbable it is that three coins of Hierapolis 

1 The first corruption was A€Y-  seeStrab, p. 577. Hierapolitan marble, 
KAAAIOY; and then the gender Const. Porph., Cerimon., p. 644. 
was corrected: on the form Aoxtuatov 
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ad Lycum, all bearing the very rare form of the name as Hiero- 
polis, should have been found beside the site of this other 
Hieropolis. The type on one of these coins moreover is, as 
M. Waddington informed me, identical with that of a coin of 
Brouzos in his collection. This fact is conclusive. The rule, 
then, seems clear: coins of the third century, |EPONOAEITQN, 
are to be attributed to the city of the Pentapolis. There are 
also some early coins with the same legend: these belong to 
Hierapolis ad Lycwm. Where Greek language and civilization 
had fully established itself, the name is ‘lepa Ilodus : the name 
in central Phrygia, in Cappadocia, and in Syria is ‘Teporronus. 
Hierapolis on the Lycus fell entirely under Greek influence in 
the first century of the Empire. 

XXXII.—Srectorion. The site of this town is fixed at Emir 
Hissar by the passage in Pausanias (x. 27. 1): tovrov [i¢. 
Muydovos| prvijua te émipavés ev 6pois memointa. Ppuvyav 
Xrextopnvov. About a mile north-east of the village is a row 
of tumuli on a ridge. One of them is very large, and is a con- 
spicuous object in the view from most parts of the valley. I 
suppose that this is the tomb of Mygdon. The actual site of the 
city is at the village Emir Hissar, and the acropolis is on a little 
hill on the north side: the walls can be traced in the greater 
part of their circuit. The ruins of the city have suffered severely 
since Hamilton (ii. p. 169) visited them, when they were so 
perfect that a plan of the whole town might have been made. 

XXXIII.—Orrovs. It seems hardly credible that three dis- 
tinct cities and bishoprics should have existed so close together 
as Emir Hissar, Tchor Hissar, and Kotch Hissar, but the remains 
at all three places prove the existence of cities of which that at 
Tchor Hissar—at present a village of one or two houses only— 
was the smallest. The name Otrous is appropriated to this site 
by the following inscription, on a large basis in the cemetery at 
Tchor Hissar, which I copied in October, 1883 :— 


AAEZANAPONMAKEAONA ’AnréEavdpov Maxedova 
K TICTHNTHCNOAE@C KTLOTNV THS TOAEWS 


It is impossible to interpret this inscription as raised under 
the Empire to commemorate a patriotic fiction that Alexander 
the Great had founded the city: the Macedonian conqueror 
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would not have been styled simply Alexander the Macedonian. 
There can be little doubt that this Alexander is the same 
who is mentioned on coins of Otrous about 200—215 a.D., with 
the legend : 


AAEZANAPOC ACIAPXHC ANEOHKEN OTPOHNON. 


Alexander was a wealthy native, who filled the high-priesthood 
of Asia, and brought his native city into the knowledge of the 
world. He probably contributed the expense of striking the first 
coinage of Otrous thus marking its claim to be a city, and 
was therefore honoured with the title “ Founder ” in this inscrip- 
tion. The epithet Maxedova is remarkable: it bears witness, 
perhaps, to an attempt to concoct a pedigree for Alexander. 
The anxiety of Anatolian cities to connect themselves with 
ancient Greek history or legend is attested by many examples: 
many Macedonian colonies had been planted by the early 
Diadochi in Phrygia, ¢.g. at Peltae, Dokimion, Kadoi, &. It 
was therefore intended to flatter Alexander by representing him 
as of the true European lineage. 

The proper form of the name is undoubtedly "Orpo fos, whence 
the adjective "Orpofnvds: the town is named after the Phrygian 
hero Otreus, in whom G. Curtius long ago recognized the Greek 
hero Atreus (Gricch. Etymol. ii. p. 293). Otreus and Mygdon 
were the Phrygian chiefs who fought against the Amazons on 
the banks of the Sangarios (J/iad iii. 186), and it is certainly 
remarkable to find "Orpofos, the city of Otreus, and Stectorion, 
the city where Mygdon was buried (Pausan. x. 27, 1), side by 
side in this valley. Otreus was known also in Mysia (Strab. 
p. 566) at Otroia (Ortpofia).2 The coinage of Stectorion and 
Otrous also bears witness to the survival of ancient Phrygian 
heroic legend in the valley: in both places a remarkable type 
occurs :* (1) at Stectorion, “ Héros casqué et cuirassé allant a 
gauche en retournant la téte et posant le pied droit sur une proue 
de navire: de la main droite il brandit une arme et de la gauche 


1 Compare the account of the coinage mon among late scribes) of o, so 
of Peltae, given in my ‘ Antiquities of | that the word ought to be ’Orpoia:. 


Southern Phrygia and the Border smtp rijs ’Ackavias Aiuyns’Orpola.... 
Lands,’ which will shortly appear in eixd{ovor 8 amd “Orpews *Orpolay Kar- 
the American Journal of Archaeology.  «toOa, Strab. p. 566. 

2 Plut. Lacull. has ’Orpvat, where 3 Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Gr. p. 412: 
v is probably a misspelling (com: Mionnet s.v. Otrous, 


1 Gag ta 
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il s’‘abrite de son bouclier ;” (2) at Otrous, “ Héros se retournant, 
le pied droit sur une proue de vaisseau, la main droite levée, et 
tenant dans la gauche la haste.” Imbhoof-Blumer and Head 
suggest the name Mygdon for this hero, but it appears to me 
that the name must be given according to a coin of Otrous, 
representing Aeneas armed bearing Anchises on his shoulders 
and leading by the hand the young Ascanios, towards whom 
he turns his head. The interpretation of the last coin is certain, 
and hence in the other we are not justified in seeking an 
otherwise unknown native legend, but we must find the Greek 
literary legend of Aeneas leaving Troy: the love of the Anatolian 
cities for introducing Greek legend, and the evident contempt 
of the Phrygians and Lydians for native legend, have been noted 
by me frequently. We see, then, in this district a cultus of 
Otreus, Aeneas and Ascanios, essentially the same as that implied 
by Strabo (p. 566) at the lake Ascania. 

An inscription which I found in the mosque at Kelendres 
must be left in the same doubt as when I first published it!: 
[Adroxpd]ropa [Kalcapa] A. Se[aripiov] LeovA[pov Mep[rivana 
[S¢Bact lov } Bov[AH xal o d]jpos Ol tponv]av (or o [Bpovtnv]av) 
erye|ANOévT]ov THs alvactacew|s “Eppoyé[vous] wal Edrv- 
[yav]od tod xai[. ... .Juvravov [apyov]rwv, but the former 
restoration suits the space much better. 

XXXIV. Brovzos.—The tame is fixed at Kara Sandykli by 
the following text on a basis standing in front of the mosque 
(Ramsay, 1881): A. Semripcov S[eov]fpov. .. . . . 7) Boovtn- 
[vav] modus * THY avactacw Toncapévwv Tov Tepi ’AmrédXA[N]V 
B tod Aoveiov dpyovrwv. The inscription originally ended 
thus, but the other archons apparently desired to have their 
names recorded, and a new hand added Kat Sxe[ur]/wvos B’ cal 
Tl@rdwvos kal ’AmroAXwviov Iazov, showing that there were 
four archons at Brouzos. The name, according to Fick’s canon, 
is for Broughos, which is perhaps a formation from’ ®pvy-es 
through Ppodyos. 

An easy araba road runs from Akmonia up the Ahat Keui 

1 Trois Villes Phrygiennes, p. 517: are published in my Trots Villes Phry- 
’O[tponv]av still seems to me most  giennes. One contains the remarkable 
probable, on account of the smallspace expressions évopri(dueda 8& Td weéyeBos 
remaining in the line to receive the od Oe0v kal robs kataxBovious Saluovas, 


missing letters. and odk funy: éyerdunr: obk Fooua 
2 Two other inscriptions of Brouzos ov méA(e)t wow 5 Blos Tadra. 
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water, and down the Aram Tchai to the Pentapolis. That an 
imperial Roman road such as those of the Peutinger Table 
existed along this track is not probable; but the remarkable 
type on coins of Akmonia and Brouzos, Zeus slaying two giants, 
bears witness to intercourse between the two cities. 

In the rest of Phrygia Salutaris, it is not convenient to follow 
the order of Hierocles. There still remain some serious diffi- 
culties in the topography, and it is impossible to face these until 
we have first placed those about which definite evidence remains. 
After placing the cities whose situation is certain, we narrow the 
question about the rest. 

XXXV.—SynnaDa. The site was first proved by M. Perrot 
in the Revue Archéologique, 1876, from inscriptions copied in the 
town of Tchifut Cassaba (“ Jews’ Market”) by M. Choisy. All 
previous conjectures had been far wrong. I need not repeat 
what M. Perrot has there stated as to the history of Synnada. 

Study of the geography of the district shows that Synnada 
lies off the direct line of the great eastern highway: the easy 
road runs straight from Metropolis to Lysias, while the detour 
by Synnada leads over a decidedly more difficult country. Hence 
Synnada is omitted by Artemidorus and Strabo (p. 623) in the 
sketch of the great highway. 

The Romans, who made Synnada the central city of a dioecesis, 
introduced it also, against the nature of the country, into their 
road-system. No straight road is possible from Apameia to 
Synnada, or from Metropolis to Synnada: only a difficult moun- 
tain-path leads from Metropolis to Atlii Hissar. The main 
highway to the east has a singularly easy route through a moun- 
tainous country, by Metropolis, Euphorbium, Kinnaborion, and 
Lysias: it will some day be the line of a railway. 

For a short time during the first century before Christ, when 
the pirates made the voyage along the south coast of Asia Minor 
unsafe, the Roman governors of Cilicia landed at Ephesos and 
made the journey along the eastern highway to Tarsos. They 
were thus obliged to pass through Laodiceia and Apameia, and 
not far from Synnada: it was therefore arranged that they 
should hold the conventus of Kibyra, Apameia, and Synnada (to 


1 See Imhoof-Blumer, Zeitsch. f. tains, over which an easy road passes 
Numism. 1885, and Waddington, west and east, are impassable north to 
Voyage Numismatique, These moun- — south, 
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which we may safely add Philomelion') as they passed, and that 
the Kibyratic conventus should assemble in Laodiceia, which 
became henceforth the chief seat of that dioecesis. 

Strabo (p.577) says of the plain of Synnada: Yvvvadsa & éoriv 
ov peyaAn OAs * TpoKertat 8 avTHs EXaLoduTOY Tediov Baov 
éEnxovta ctadiwv. There can be no doubt that the statement 
about olives was never true. Olives can never have been culti- 
vated in the high plain of Synnada (3,400 feet above sea-level). 
Olives at the present day are cultivated for commercial purposes 
only in the lower Maeander valley: even in the Lycus valley 
they are said not to flourish, but above this they are almost un- 
known. Probably Strabo’s text should be corrected to [auzr]e- 
AdgpuTov: his general accuracy in regard to Asia Minor leaves 
me no hesitation in dismissing the idea that he made an error in 
such a point. 

XXXVI.—Doximion. The site is assured by the proximity of 
the Dokimian marble quarries, which lie beside the junction of 
the two streams flowing past Seidilar and Itchja Kara Hissar, 
about two miles from each. Texier and Hamilton have both 
placed Dokimion correctly at Itchja Kara Hissar. 

I have discarded the common view derived from the appear- 
ance of the roads in Tab. Peut., that a Roman road ran from 
Doryiaion and Nakoleia by Dokimion and Synnada to Apameia. 
Such a road can hardly have existed, owing to natural difficul- 
ties between Nakoleia and Dokimion, and is certainly not wanted 
alongside of the other road from Nakoleia by Konna to Apameia. 
The Peut. Tab. really gives two roads—Dorylaion-Amorion and 
Synnada-Dokimion-Amorion, which, in the distorted represen- 
tation of the country, look like a single road. 

The administration of the marble quarries of Dokimion, which 
belonged to the emperors, is a difficult subject. I have elsewhere ? 
suggested that the name Synnadic marble, by which Dokimian 
marble was known to the Romans, must have arisen because the 
central office for administering the Phrygian marbles was situated 
at Synnada, and that communications about the marbles passed 
between Rome and Synnada. Western peoples ordered the 
Phrygian marble from Synnada and called it Synnadic marble. 


1 Marquardt is not quite certain 2 <Inseriptions Inédites de Marhres 
whether Philomelion was the seat of a Phrygiens,’ in Mélanges d@’ Archéol. et 


convents. de Ling., Rome, 1882. 
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The procurator marmorum, a freedman of the emperor, resided 
at Synnada, and a subordinate office—that of the actual con- 
tractor for the works, or of the officials charged with the cutting 
(cacsura)—existed at the quarries themselves. In the time of 
M. Aurelius we learn of procurators of Phrygia, imperial freed- 
men, also probably resident at Synnada. It is possible that the 
latter belong to a reorganization of the entire fiscus in Phrygia, 
which placed the administration of all imperial revenues, in- 
cluding the marbles, the estates, and other sources, in one cen- 
tral office. This is of course a mere hypothesis, propounded to 
guide future study towards its proof or disproof: according to 
the hypothesis the procuratores marmorwm were superseded by 
procuratores Phrygiae about A.D. 160. The following procura- 
tors are known :-— 

1. [M. Ulpius] Marianus Aug. lib. proc., on two inscriptions of 
Synnada (Zph. Epigr., 127 and 128; Inscript. de Marb. Phryg., 
1 and 2). His name gives his approximate date 110—130. 

2. Irenaeus Aug. lib. procurator, on two blocks of Synnadic 
marble at Rome, date A.D. 137 (Bruzza, Annali, 1870, No. 
258—9). 

3. M. Aurelius Aug. lib. Marcio, procurator marmorum, who 
afterwards became procurator of Britain, and finally procurator 
Phrygiae, known from an inscription of Trocnada, or Tricomia 
(CLL, iii. 348). 

4. Aurelius Aristaenetus, proc. Phrygiae, on an inscription of 
Synnada (Perrot, Rev. Archéol., 1876, p. 198). 

5. M. Aurelius Aug. lib. Crescens, procurator Phrygiae, known 
by a Greek inscription of Eukarpia (C.L.G., 3888, where it is 
falsely ascribed to Eumeneia). 

The subordinate office at Dokimion is implied in the follow- 
ing quarry-marks on blocks of marble found there :— 


OFFicina? PELAgii — A.D. 145 (Eph. Epigr.) No. 114 


OFFlcina? [PELAgii] A.p. 146 : No. 115 
OFFicina? PELAgii A.D. 146 7 No. 1381 
OFFicina? ASIATici A.D. 147 , No. 116 & 1376 
OFFicina? ASIATICi A.D. 164 ‘ No. 118 
CAESura DOMitii? ap. 164 ss No. 118 


With regard to the quarries, we find Brachium SECundum, 
Brachium TERTium, Brachium QVARTum. 
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The symbol REPR in five inscriptions, which I interpreted 
repr(obatum) [non sine aliqua specie vert, Momms.], is perhaps 
REPR, badly formed and badly spelt, for B. Tert. : quarry-marks 
are singularly rudely and even falsely scratched on the blocks. 

The marble quarries of Dokimion were still rich in A.D. 414 
(Cod. Theodos., xi. 28, 9). 

The distance (xxxii.) on the Peutinger Table between Doki- 
mion and Synnada is true if we assume it as the sum of the 
distances Dokimion-Prymnessos (xvii.) and Prymnessos-Synnada 
(xv.). The accompanying map shows the line of the road by 
which the vast blocks of Dokimion marble (Strabo, p. 577) were 
carried to the sea. This road does not touch the town of 
Synnada, but passes through its territory. 

In the later Byzantine time Dokimion was separated from 
Phrygia Salutaris, at the formation of a new ecclesiastical division 
under Amorion as metropolis. This was perhaps coincident 
with the formation of the Khonai metropolitan district,! though 
the fact is not recorded. This suspicion is roused by the 
following facts:—(1) The only reference to the advanced dig- 
nity of Khonai: [P@rios] amooréd\rer Oeogirov éricKxotrov 
[read dpyvericxomov] tod ’Awopiov cal Lamour émiacKorov 
dypis éxelvou tov Xwvav io Aaodixevay TvyxavovTa apyt- 
erloxorrov Tetiunxos, Vit. S. Ignatii, Mansi Concil. xvi. p. 235, 
(2) The early Notiiae VII, VIII, IX., give Amorion as a 
bishopric under Pessinus, and arrange its dependent bishoprics 
in the same way as Hierocles, whereas Not. J., III., X., XIIL., 
give the following list :— 





Nor. I. mous! “tide = Hierocles & 
Tadarlas Bevrépas Nor. Il. Nor. X | Not. VII. VIII. IX. 


6 Tod "Apoplov te Auoplov Spuyias 7 ¢’Auwply tis | Galatia Salutaris 


Ppvyias 
6 Sirounatov a’ 6 SidomiAtov 5 bidounriov Pisidia 
6 rod Aokmiov 8B’. 6 Tod Aortulov | 6 Aoxiulov Phrygia Salutaris 
6 KAdyé y'. 6 KAaveod 6 KAadeod KAdveos Galatia 
Salutaris 
5 TloAvBadrov 3’. 6 MoAvBdtov 6 TloAvBdrov Phrygia Salutaris 
6 Muocias e. 6 Mogtias | 6 Mootas | Not mentioned 


1 About 859 A.D. or soon after. 
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Such a contradiction among the Notitiae points to a change in 
the middle of the ninth century, if we could feel any confidence 
that it was entered immediately in the lists. (3) In Concil. 
Nicaen. II., A.D. 787, Amorion is ranked as autokephalos, coming 
at the very end of the list of superior bishops, and just before 
the list of ordinary bishops begins. It had therefore been 
already raised to independent ecclesiastical rank, whereas in 
692 it ranks as an ordinary bishopric subject to Pessinus. But 
even in 787 it is only autokephalos, not a metropolis: Dokimion, 
Klaneos, Philomelion appear in their proper provinces. At last, 
in the Council of 879, it appears as a metropolis, with Pissia 
dependent on it. 

This Amorian dioecesis is a well-marked district, within which 
we must not look for any of the other Phrygian bishoprics, and 
the order in Hierocles proves that the names KaAjpos ’Opivijs, 
Kyijpos Tlodrtixis, Ae8araxia, Avoids, are to be sought south 
of this district, towards Synnada and the Pisidian frontier. The 
importance of this inference will appear below. 

XXXVII—PrymneEssos. The site of this city was long 
sought in vain. Franz and Kiepert placed it at Seidi Ghazi on 
the evidence? of an inscription found there, engraved on a huge 
block of marble by the Prymnessian people. In my paper, 
“ Prymnessos and Metropolis,” I argued, from a false interpreta- 
tion of the following inscription,? that Prymnessos was in the 
valley of Bayat: [Imp. Caesari L. Septimio, &c.] a Prymnesso ||IT. 
In the first symbol of the number the engraver has distinctly 
cut not |, but ): this, combined with the blurred surface, made 
me understand [M]if, and look for Prymnessos thirteen miles 
away. In reality this milestone is the third from Prymnessos, 
and just three miles south of the bridge in which it is now built 
are the ruins of a city which was important enough to possess 
a small theatre. The ruins are situated beside the village of 
Seulun: the main road from Afiom Kara Hissar to Tchai and 
Ak Sheher passes through them, and it is almost incomprehensible 
how they escaped notice till October, 1883. This road is one of 
the most important routes in the country, and even at the pre- 
sent day an observant eye detects the signs of an ancient city on 
the actual road, though the theatre is not in sight from the road. 
After discovering the city, and recognizing at once that it must 


1C. I. G., 3818. 2 Eph, Epigr., 176 and 1466. 
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be Prymnessos, I went to verify the milestone quoted above, and 
saw the true reading. 

XXXVIII—KoneE, Konna was situated, according to the 
Peutinger Table, between Nakoleia and Eukarpia, on the road 
leading from Dorylaion to Apameia. There can be no doubt as 
to the course of the road from Dorylaion to Apameia. It ascends 
the river Parthenios to its source, descends a tributary of the 
Adji Su, and passes by Kidyessos into the Pentapolis. Between 
Nakoleia and Kidyessos it passes two ancient sites—the first at 
Kumbet, the second near Beuyeuk Tchorgia. To determine 
which of these is Konna, we have to look at the Byzantine 
lists. 

XXXIX.—METROPOLIs is mentioned by Hierocles between 
Dokimion and Meros. The Notitiae do not contain the name, 
but three of them mention Kovns rot Anpuntpiovrodeas. 
Demetriopolis is the “city of Saint Demetrios.” It is well 
known that the goddess Demeter was often transformed into 
the Saint Demetrios, and in this case obviously the Meter 
Goddess has suffered the same transformation: Metropolis and 
Demetriopolis are the same place. 

Kone and Metropolis were therefore situated near each other, 
and were united under the charge of a single bishop. The order 
of Hierocles here is important : he enumerates Polybotos, Doki- 
mion, Metropolis in a line going westward, and then turns north 
to Meros and Nakoleia. 

XL.—AMBASON is mentioned by Steph. Byz., "AuBacor, 
Mnrtpérods tov Ppvyéyv. It is probably identical with a place 
’Autrody, mentioned on the road leading from Iconium past 
Afiom Kara Hissar towards Constantinople by Anna Comnena 
in her account (Book xv.) of her father’s expedition against 
Iconium. 

Alexius Comnenus, hard pressed by the Seljuk army in the plain 
south of Polybotos, avoided the road via Dorylaion by which he 
had advanced towards Iconium, and took the road pds ’Apzrodv.* 
This latter road must obviously be the alternative route to Con- 
stantinople by way of Kotiaion, and the name "Aufacov or 
*Autody appears to be still preserved as Ambanaz, a village on 

1 It is remarkable that the historian cities existed on this well-known and 


specifies the road by such an unimpor- frequently used road. 
tant name as ’Aurodv, when well-known 
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the road in question, and situated in the same valley with 
Tchorgia. Ambason (7.e. Metropolis) and Kone must therefore 
lie in the valley north of Afiom Kara Hissar. 

Stephanus, in the entry quoted above, need not necessarily be 
understood as implying that Ambason and Metropolis are two 
names for one town. He is probably quoting from a statement 
(such as we often find in Byzantine documents’), “ApBacov 7 
vov Myzpororis, which does not imply that the two names 
denoted exactly the same place. Accordingly Kone, Metropolis, 
Ambason, were three small towns in the same neighbourhood. 

It is, I think, possible to go further and specify the exact 
situation of Kone and of Metropolis, as we have done for 
Ambason. The remains of Byzantine life, and especially the 
rock-cut churches, at the village Ayaz Inn (“Caves of Hoar 
Frost”), mark it as a place of importance in Christian time: 
on the other hand, the remains of Roman life are unknown at 
Ayaz Inn, but are found about Tchorgia. Kone was the more 
important place in the peaceful Roman time: it lies in the open 
plain near Tchorgia. Metropolis became more important when 
the country was subject to the inroads of Sassanid and of 
Saracens : it lies in the hills at Ayaz Inn. The process whereby 
typical Roman sites were gradually abandoned in favour of safer 
sites in secluded positions is one to which I have frequently to 
call attention. 

This account of Metropolis is sufficient to prove that no coins 
can be attributed to it (see below, LXXXVII.). Coins of Konna 
might, however, be expected : their absence suggests that it was, 
under the Empire, not autonomous but subject to Prymnessos 
(see LXVI.). The coins of Prymnessos bear the head and name 
of BAZIAEYE MIAAS, which refers to the remarkable series 
of early Phrygian monuments close to the site of Metropolis. 

XLI.—AcrRoENos. This name occurs with the variants 
Acronios, Acroinos, Acrounos.? I have in an old paper given in 
detail the evidence which proves that the impregnable castle of 
Kara Hissar was the fortress Acroenos, so important in the 


1 ¢.g. KoAoooal ai viv Xéva:: Kolos- and occurs as such in the Tekmorian in- 
sai and Khonai are two different cities, scriptions: ep. ’Orponvds from “Orpuus. 
near each other: the latter in latetime The name refers to the remarkable rock 
supplanted the former. (Greek axpés). 

2 ’Axponvés, strictly, is an adjective, 
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Byzantine wars,! and need not here repeat it, as it involves a 
study of two different campaigns—in 739 and 1117. The 
earliest reference to Acroenos is in A.S. 716, but it must have 
existed as a fortress before that time. As soon as foreign in- 
vasion began to sweep over the country, the situation of Acroenos, 
on a column of volcanic rock rising sheer out of the plain toa 
height of nine hundred feet, must have made it a tower of 
strength for the country round. 

XLII.—WNIcopo.tis is mentioned in Notitiae VIT., VIII., IX., 
and I. I have (d.c.) shown that this is probably the name given 
to the castle of Acroenos in commemoration of the great victory 
of 739, a turning-point in the struggle against the Arabs. This 
Greek name, like many others of the kind, gave place to the 
native name in later times: in the last Notitiae III., X., XIII., we 
find no Nicopolis, but Acroenos. When this fortress first became 
a city and bishopric, it was put at the end of the list with Kone 
and Skordapia, which are in the same district ; but as it must have 
steadily grown in importance, till it is now one of the chief 
towns of Anatolia, we find it in the late lists placed fourth in 
order, immediately before the neighbouring city Prymnessos. In 
these later lists I feel certain that the correct entry would be 
6 ’Axponvod Hrot Ipuyynocod. As Acroenos flourished, Prym- 
nessos must necessarily decay ; and there are various examples 
of the retention of a bishopric in the ecclesiastical lists after its 
place had been taken by another city. Thus Perga remains 


after Attalia had become the first city of Pamphylia and seat of 


the archbishop ;? and Pessinus was merged in Justinianopolis 
(Sivri Hissar).* 

XLITI.—Paroretos Purycia. The region so named has 
never yet been accurately specified. Strabo’s language (p. 576) 
describes the long valley which extends along the northern side 
of the Sultan Dagh (dpewjv twa payw amd tis avatonijs 
extevouévnv emi Svow). Paroreios extends from Tchai (Holmoi) 





1 «Prymnessos and Metropolis,’ in 
Mittheil. Athen., 1882. In this, my 
first attempt at reasoning on Phrygian 
topography, with only a hurried glance 
at the district to work on, and encum- 
bered by the traditional misconception 
as to the road from NakoleiatoSynnada, 
Iam pleased to be able to quote the 


discussion of the site of Acroenos as 
conclusive, and to confirm by fresh 
reasons the situation assigned to 
Augustopolis. 

2 See my paper ‘ Antiq. of S. Phry- 
gia and the Border Lands.’ 

3 As I shall prove in a forthcoming 
study of Galatia. 
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to Ilghin (Tyriaion) ; it stretches north-west to south-east 
between Sultan Dagh and Emir Dagh. 

Strabo (p. 576) gives a list of the districts and cities of 
Phrygia Magna; he uses this term in the ancient sense, as dis- 
tinguished from Phrygia Epiktetos and Phrygia Hellespontiaca, 
not in the later Byzantine sense (see XX VIII.). Phrygia Magna 
is divided into (1) Paroreios Phrygia; (2) Phrygia mpos Tuordéa, 
including Antioch of Pisidia, Limnai, and much of Ptolemy’s 
Ppvyia Ticdia; (3) ta mepl "Apopiov cai ’Axpoveray kal 
Lvvvada, Central Phrygia in our conception, but Strabo in- 
cludes all Northern Phrygia in Epiktetos or in Mysia; (4) 
’"Arapea 4 KtBwtos Aeyouévn xal Aaodiceva: repixevtar bé 
tavtais [dAXa Te]! wodiopata Kal... . "Adpodicras Kodoo- 
cal Qeuicdviov Lavads Myrporors ’ArroAXwvids, ete 8 arw- 
tépw tovtwv Iléxtar TaBar Evxkapria Avoids ; this group in- 
cludes the southern and south-western part of Phrygia, with 
which Strabo included the plain of Tabae.? 

This entire list is clear and well arranged, if we remember 
that Blaundos is reckoned to Lydia (not, with the numismatists, 
to Phrygia), that Trajanopolis and Temenothyrai belong to 
Strabo’s Maionia, and that Kadoi, Ancyra, and Synaos belong 
to his Mysia. One correction of the text, however, has been 
required, AAMONEIAN for €YMENEIAN; the latter word dis- 
turbs the order, and renders unintelligible the whole list. No 
writer could place Peltae and Eukarpia in one district, Eumeneia 
in another. 

It shows the obscurity of Phrygian topography that Paroreios, 
a district which is so clearly marked by nature and by ancient 
writers, should never yet have been correctly defined. Its chief 
cities are Polybotos, Julia, Philotnelion,? Hadrianopolis, and 
Tyriaion; it extended, according to Strabo, from Holmoi 
(Tchai) to Tyriaion. 

XLIV.—Potysotos. The accusative TloAverov is still in 
use, as Leake observed, under the form Bolowodun, the name of 
an important town, the seat of a kaimakam, on’ the horse-road 


1 The insertion is mine. 3 raurns 8 tis MeydAns (Ppuyids) 
2 Yet in 570, using a different  éorl nal 7 Mapdpeos bpuyla, mep) hy rd 
authority, Artemidorts, he places  :AouhdAiov, Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Tabae in Pisidia, Tabae is perhapscor- Perieget. 815. 
rupt in the passage in the text above. 
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from Constantinople by Eski Sheber to Konia; this road was 
one of the most important in Asia Minor from the foundation of 
Constantinople till steamships recently superseded land roads as 
the means of communication between the capital and the south 
coast of Syria and Cyprus. Before Constantinople was founded, 
Polybotos lay off the main road and was an unimportant place, 
while Julia, in the same plain further south, was the chief 
city. 

XLV.—Juta. This city was situated between Philomelion 
and Synnada, and it struck numerous coins from Tiberius 
to Valerian. The distance from Philomelion is given in the 
Table as xxxv. miles, and from Synnada as xxxii.; one or other 
of these numbers must be wrong, as the total is too great. 
Kiepert places Julia at Tchai, and this cannot be far wrong. I 
should however look for a site nearer Sak!i, correcting the 
distance from Philomelion to xxiv., and reading the whole road 
Philomelium xxiv. Julia xii. Lysias xxiii. Synnada xxviii 
Metropolis xxviii. Apameia. My reasons are: (1) some ancient 
city must have existed in the wide and fine plain between 
the lakes Eber Gél and Ak Sheher Gol; (2) Sakli is an 
important market town, and the seat of a mudir; (3) Sakli 
is on a road which was important both in modern times and 
under the Roman Empire; (4) the modern boundary between 
the vilayets of Konia and Brussa lies south of Sakli: it is pro- 
bable that the boundary has descended from Byzantine time, 
and that it was the boundary between Salutaris and Pisidia ;? 
(5) Sakli is in Paroreios, and Julia-[psos is one of the few cities 
which may have been in Paroreios; (6) Tchai is more difficult 
to reconcile with the Peutinger Table’s numbers. 

XLVI.—Ipsos was the scene of the decisive battle fought 
in 301 B.c. by Antigonus against Seleucus and Lysimachus. 
Antigonus had wintered at Synnada; in the spring he marched 
eastwards with the view of preventing a junction between the 
forces of his two antagonists. Seleucus, coming from Syria, and 
Lysimachus, coming from the Hellespont, naturally met in the 
plain that stretches between Sakli and Bolwadun. 


1 Synnada to Tchai 9 hrs., Tchai to power began: but ecclesiastically, they 
Philomelion (Ak Sheher) 9 hrs. lived as long as the Church organization 
2 These provinces disappeared, politi- lived. 
cally speaking, long before the Turkish 
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Ipsos is never mentioned under the Roman Empire, but is 
known under the Greek kings and as a Byzantine bishopric; 
Julia is mentioned only under the Roman Empire, and yet it 
was an important city with rich coinage. Ipsos and Julia were 
in the same district, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
name Julia superseded Ipsos under the Romans, but that before 
Hierocles the old name had once more come into use, 

XLVII.—PHILOMELION has been proved at Ak Sheher by 
Hamilton. It was in all probability a foundation of the Dia- 
dochi, otherwise it could hardly have been omitted by Xenophon. 
It was therefore an obscure town or village tiil some of the 
Syrian or Pergamenian kings took advantage of its fine situation 
to found there a great Greek city with a Greek name, It was 
the seat of a conventus (see XX VIIL.). 

XLVIII.—HabDRIANOPOLIS was situated on the direct road 
from Philomelion to Ikonion, at or near Doghan Hissar 
(Cinnam. p. 42). 

XLIX.—TuHyYMBRION, according to the route of Xenophon, 
must have been near Doghan Hissar. It was still a city in the 
time of Pliny, but does not occur later. These facts show that 
it was the town which was refounded by Hadrian under the 
name Hadrianopolis. 

L.—Tyriaion has been proved: by Hausen at Ilgin. I 
believe that the Tyriaion of Xenophon’s time was situated 
between Iigin and Khadyn Khan, and that huge lines of 
embankment and sculptures in Syro-Cappadocian (Hittite) 
hieroglyphics mark the site. 

LI.—The city which Xenophon means when he speaks of 
Kaiotpov Iedéov must be Ipsos. His: distances are, starting 
from Apameia : 


days’ 

march. parasangs. miles. hours, 
Peltai 2 10 25 8 Yaka Keui. 
Keramon Agora 2 12 30 93} near Islam Keui. 
Kaystrou Pedion 3! 30 75 24 Sakli. 
Thymbrion 2 10 25 8 near Doghan Hissar. 
Tyriaion 2 10 © 2% 8 near Ilgin. 
Ikonion 3 20 50 16 Konia. 


1 This must certainly be corrected to was the day’s march, and a very good 
§.:noarmy could march 75 milesinthree march it is. 
days, and it is clear that 12 to 15 miles 
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The fountain of Midas is, as Hamiiton saw, unmistakable; it is 
about five miles north of Philomelion. 

LII.—Avausropo.is, as I proved in a former paper! from 
the passage of Anna Comnena already quoted (see XL.), was 
situated at Surmene, nine miles E.S.E. from Afiom Kara Hissar. 
It appears in all the Notitiae, and in several of the Councils 
from 553 onwards, under this name. Such a city must, though 
omitted in the list of Hierocles, be concealed in it under 
another name. 

The very name Augustopolis, applied to a place not important 
enough to coin money, and not found before the fifth century, 
rouses the suspicion that it gained its name from being an 
imperial estate ; this suspicion long haunted my mind, and at 
last I discovered, in the tale of Saint Eutychius,? a complete 
confirmation: he was born, A.D. 512, in Augustopolis, and the 
expression @e/a Kon (imperial estate) is used as another 
name for his birthplace. 

LITI.—K.eros OrrinEs. LIV.—K.eros Po.itixes. The 
name xAjpos is often applied to an estate, and in these two 
cases it has probably that sense. 
estate which could rank as a recognized. separate and _ self- 
governing community—an imperial estate. In several other 
cases such estates appear in Hierocles’ list, in Caria yopéa 
matpysovia, in Pamphylia Kriya Makiavovitorews. It is 
well known that imperial estates did exist in Phrygia,’ and we 
may therefore safely interpret these two Kleroi as two great 
imperial estates; one is ‘the estate of the mountain land,’ the 
other ‘the estate of the city land.’ * 

Horses from the Phrygian estates were highly prized, and 
ranked with the Cappadocian as the finest known. The Cappa- 
docian estates are known to have been at Andabalis, near Tyana, 
and the horses reared there were called Palmatiani from a 





There is only one kind of 





1] need hardly utter a warning 
against the error I made in the same 
paper, in identifying Augustopolis with 
Metropolis: the false belief that 
Metropolis struck numerous coins, 
together with Professor Hirschfeld’s 
erroneous view about the position of 
the southern Metropolis, which I could 
only accept implicitly, were sufficient 


to mislead me. 

2 Act. Sanct., April 6th, p. 550. 
_ ® Horses ‘quos Phrygiae matres sacris 
praesepibus edunt,’ Claud. (‘ sacris ’ de- 
notes imperial property) : cp. Cod. T'heo- 
dos. passim. 

4 xépas being understood : in Sparta 
moAtixh xopa was the property of the 
Spartiate community. 
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certain Palmatius. The Phrygian horses were named Hermo- 
geniani! In rearing horses in Asia Minor it is of the first 
importance to take them to very lofty pastures in the heat of 
summer; these were on the Kléros Oreines, and the two Kleroi 
were therefore both required for the one purpose, and were pro- 
bably under one management. This fact makes it probable that 
the two «Ajpor formed one estate,and were in the Notitiae grouped 
under the name Augustopolis. 

In Not. III. both Augustopolis and Kleroi occur: I might 
quote a similar instance of double mention, and might show 
the exact year (879) when this error was introduced, but 
considerations of space forbid. 

LV.—Troxonpa. The demos of the Trokondenoi was situ- 
ated somewhere near Augustopolis: it is mentioned only in 
an inscription copied by me in 1884 at the same bridge where 
the Prymnessian milestone still lies: the upper part of the 
stone, on which was sculptured a bust (of Zeus?) has been 
broken off : 


EIPHvalO0C MHNOOI 

AOY TOY ANII///////OC, HAé 
OY TFAMPOC, YITEP AHMOv 
TPOKONAHNWN 

A€l €YXHN 


Trokonda is related to the personal name Trokondas, as 
Kidramos to Kidramouas, as Kadoi to Kadouas. It is possible 
that Trokonda was the early name of Augustopolis. 

LVI.—Anasoura, LVII.—ALANDRI FOoNTES are placed on 
the direct road from Synnada to Pessinus, by which Manlius 
must have marched. 

LVII.—LVIII—Bervupos Vetus is placed with definite cer- 
tainty by the reference in Livy xxxviii. 15; it was five miles from 
Synnada on the march towards Galatia. This brings us into the 


1 Gothofredus, ad Cod. Theodos. vol. 1 should consider the simplest explan- 
ii. p. 56A., promises the proof that ations of the names to be that Palma- 
Hermogeniani and Phrygiaci or Phryg- _ tius and Hermogenes were the respective 
isci were identical. I donotseethathe lessees or managers of the Cappadocian 
has explicitly redeemed the promise; and Phrygian estates in the latter part 
but the identification appears necessary. of the fourth century. 

H.S.—VOL, VIII. 


K K 
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hilly country between Synnada and Augustopolis, and the very 
considerable remains at the village of Aghzi Kara, “Black 
Mouth,” must be assigned to Beudos Vetus. It is probable that 
BoupDetA, which is mentioned by Nonnus and by Steph. Byz.,! 
is another form of the name Beudos. This suggests the pos- 
sibility that Paytia or PHyTeta of the Notitiae may also be the 
same place. The variation in form is great, but names in their 
Byzantine dress have sometimes a strange appearance. 

At Concil. Chalcedon., A.D. 451, Mirus EvAdvépor, or Eulan- 
drae, or Eulandrorum, was present among the bishops of Phrygia 
Salutaris. He cannot be a bishop of Blaundos in Pacatiana, by 
mistake reckoned to Salutaris, for Blaundos was really in Lydia, 
and its bishop was present at the same Council. He must 
therefore be a bishop of some city of Salutaris whose name is 
corruptiy written. The variant Mirus Bilandensis suggests the 
probability that Beudensis is the correct form. The order in 
which the names occur supports this hypothesis—Synnada, 
Beudos or Eulandra, Ipsos, Lysias—though much stress cannot 
be laid on the order in the ecclesiastical lists. 

Beudos is related to Synnada as the older Phrygian city on 
the hills to the new Greek city in the plain: hence the epithet 
Vetus. 

Beudos, then, is a city coining money in the second century 
after Christ, a bishopric in A.D. 451, and again in the Notitiae ; 
it cannot, therefore, fail in Hierocles. Being a city which coins 
money, it cannot be identified with Kleros Oreines, though its 
situation among the hills would readily lend itself to such an 
identification. 

LIX.—DepanakiA. The name, which is unknown except in 
Hierocles, is obviously corrupt. The district in which it must 
lie is narrowed by the results of our inquiry to the neighbour- 
hood of Synnada or of Augustopolis. In this district we have 
just found that Beudos or Boudeia must have been known to 
Hierocles, and I shall now go on to prove that Kinnaborion also 
must have been known to him. I therefore suppose Debala-Kia 
to be a corruption of these two names. 


1} Nonnus and Stephanus agree in been assimilated by copyists to the well- 
Boudeia and Doiantos Pedion: probably known Blandos or Blaundos : the letter 
Nonnus is Stephanus’ authority. p often crept into the last syllable of the 


2 The unimportant name Beudos has latter name, BAéavdpos for BAdvoos. 
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LX.—KINNABORION is mentioned first in the inscriptions of 
the Eévor Texpopecou in the third century; it is a bishopric in 
the Councils of 451 and 787, and in the earlier Notitiae VILI., 
VIII., IX., and I. These references prove an unbroken exist- 
ence of a town of some consequence from 200 to 800. Such a 
town cannot be unknown to Hierocles, and its apparent omission 
can be most easily explained by the supposition just advanced. 
A study of the Tekmorian inscriptions makes me place Kin- 
naborion in the south-western part of the Karamiik Ova, perhaps 
near Geneli, which occupies a fine. situation, with a splendid 
fountain supplying a river that flows into the duden (katabothron) 
of Karamiik.! The bishopric of Kinnaborion must have included 
the adjoining Oinan Ova. 

LXI.—EvPHORBIUM is mentioned in the Peutinger Table on 
the road between Apameia and Synnada. If this table be 
correct, Euphorbium must be identified with Metropolis, and we 
might suppose that the whole plain was called Euphorbium, the 
inhabitants Euphorbeni, and the town Metropolis.? This view 
is, however, irreconcilable with Pliny, v. 106, who mentions both 
Euphorbeni and Metropolitae in the conventus of Apameia. 
Hence it is more probable that Euphorbium is to be placed on 
the great eastern highway between Metropolis and Lysias, in the 
Oinan Ova; and the error, which this position presupposes in 
Tab. Peut., is due to the difficulty of representing the compli- 
cated roads in this district.2 The roads, then, are: 


xxvi. Synnada, xxr11. Lysias 


x11. Euphorbium, xxiv. Lysias xm. Julia. 


Apameia, xxvitl. Metropolis { 

LXII.—Orn14, or Otnatos. The form is uncertain; the only 
authority is the ethnic Odviarns in the Tekmorian inscriptions. 
The name is still in use in the form Oinan, the name of a village 
and a small valley among the mountains of the Phrygo-Pisidian 
frontier. Remains of ancient life are abundant at Oinan. At 





1 | have visited Geneli (few remains), 
and inquired as to the course of the 
stream which rises there. 

2 The distances agree well with this 
view. 

3 The possibility must however still 
be left open, either that Pliny is wrong 
in distinguishing Metropolis and 


Euphorbium (a supposition which is 
most improbable, considering that Pliny 
is doubtless quoting froma list of the 
conventus), or that these two cities were 
both in the same valley, and that 
later Euphorbium was merged in 
Metropolis. 
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Aresli, two miles distant, I copied the following inscriptions in 


1886. 


(1) wYAIOEL ACKAAAOL 
EPMOKAHE EYTYXOY 
MEAITWN AAAWNTOCL 
IMAN CICINOY 


(2) complete at right and bottom, broken at top and left. 


I 
YT OC 
NAIWPOW diwpOa[cato ? 
€FENETOTIPO  évyévero mpo [€6 KarXavdwv ? 
OCTAYTAKYPIAME tadra kvpia pé[verv ? 
Soy MACYNKAHTOY 
yALOCAIKINNIOCITOTIAIOY C. Licinius P.[F 
LOTTIEPITOYTOYTIPAFMATOCOY 
CEPPAYENHEAWKENTICINHA OE]! 
EAGIPHCATOEICECKATHNHMEPAN 
TIPECBEYTAIEICACIANAIABANTEC 


Euphorbium was perhaps the name of the whole plain, Oinia 
of the town. 

LXIII.—SisrpounDaA is not mentioned by Hierocles, yet it 
struck coins from Marcus Aurelius to Gordian, and is mentioned 
in all the Notttiae in forms more or less corrupt—Sibindos, 
Sinbindos, Sebindos, Sibildos, Siknodos. Sibidounda then was 
certainly a city in the time of Hierocles. It does not however 
occur either at any Council or in Hierocles; and this fact 
rouses the suspicion that it may be concealed under one of the 
names which occur in Hierocles and the Councils, but not in 
the Notitiae, viz. Praipenissos and Amadassa. The former is 
impossible, and I therefore suggest the possibility that the 
people Amadasseis had in their country a city Sibidounda; at 
the same time I am fully conscious of the want of reasons to 
support this view (see LXIV.). 

LXIV.—AMADASSA is mentioned Conci/. Chalcedon. 451, Concil. 
Constantinop. 558, Concil. Nicaen. II. 787, and in Hierocles 





XUM 
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under the corrupt form ’AXNayacod.' No other reference to the 
place occurs, and evidence as to its situation is therefore practi- 
cally non-existent. All that can be said is, first, that it was a 
place of some consequence, being mentioned in 451, 530, 553, 
and 787, and that it must therefore be mentioned in the Notitiae 
under some other name; while it cannot of course be identified 
with any name occurring in the same lists that mention it. 
These considerations appear to narrow us down to an identifica- 
tion with Sibidounda: we may suppose that the demos named 
Amadassa possessed a city named Sibidounda. The name Sibi- 
dounda occurs in the second century; then Amadassa takes its 
place from 451 to 787 ; finally corrupt forms of Sibidounda return 
in the Notitiae. Amadassa may be indicated by the corrupt 
Tappaovca of Ptolemy. 

LXV.—LystiAs. About this city also hardly any evidence 
exists: if we could trust the conclusion of Droysen,? that it was 
founded by some of the Diadochi, we should have to look for it 
on the line of one of the great roads, and probably on the great 
eastern highway. Beyond this we have only the order of Hiero- 
cles to guide us; he appears, in the four names, the Kleroi, 
Debalakia, and Lysias, to be in the neighbourhood of Synnada 
and Prymnessos, and thereafter he passes to the eastern frontier, 
with Ipsos and Polybotos. We also know from Strabo (p. 577, 
ep. XLIIL.) that it was not in Paroreios. On these presumptions 
I have placed the name Lysias* at Bazar Agatch, on the road 
from Synnada to Julia. Remains of ancient life are found there 
and at the neighbouring villages of Akarrim and Karadja Euren, 
and the character of the country suggests that a city of some 
consequence, such as might coin money, existed here. There is 
a duden here, through which the water of the whole valley from 
Geneli downwards disappears. The site conjectured by: Kiepert, 
Khozrev Pasha Khan, is inconsistent with the order in Hierocles, 
and moreover I shall show that Kakkabokome was situated 
there. 

I argue that, if Lysias was founded by the Diadochi, it pro- 
bably stood on the eastern highway, on the following grounds: The 


1 Implying a transposition, Adamas- 3 I saw several coins of Lysias at 
sos: cp. Kapatiana, Morea( = Romaia), Sandykli: this suggests a situation 
KamAcxAdpios (clavicularius), &c. within easy communication of Synnada 


2 Gesch. d. Hellenismus. and the Pentapolis. 
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cities on this road are almost all founded or refounded during 
the Greek or Roman period—Antiocheia, Laodiceia, Apameia, 
Synnada, Julia, Philomelion (see XLVII.), Laodiceia Katake- 
kaumene, Archelais, Caesareia, the only important exception 
being Tyriaion; on the other hand, there is not a single founda- 
tion of that period on the older Royal road of Herodotus. 
LXVI—MeEnros is placed with confidence by the order in 
Hierocles on the road between Metropolis and Nakoleia at 
Kumbet. The situation is confirmed by Constantine Porphyr.,! 
who mentions it as the boundary between the Anatolic and 
Opsikian Themes. It appears to have been a place of small 
consequence under the Roman Empire, but to us it is interesting, 
as the monuments of the old Phrygian kings round the tomb of 


Midas are close to it. The mountains in which these monu- . 


ments are situated, and in which some of the upper waters of 
the main Sangarios stream rise, were called Ballenaion (from 
Ballen, “king”: Pseud. Plut., De Fluv.). 

I give here the text of a fragment of inscription at Kumbet : 
I copied it first in 1881, but the faintness of some letters baffled 
me. M. Waddington pointed out the word wrcOwr7js, and I have 
since re-examined the stone twice, verified the word prcBarns, 
and recovered the general sense of the whole. 


JYIAI 
MANIKC 
4C2KAIAH 1 
AHMOYNAK / 
ATITIAMIC $d 
OYKAICAPOCHEAY 
AQsIKATACKEYNNG 
QNIAIQNANEOF 
ANIOHCETAITOYAIOCC To 
\OCAAEZANAPOYs! )MArY 


umép Avtoxpatopos Taddnvod, &c., Tep]uavixo[s Kaicapos 
adiov dvapov)ijs, xai 8y[wou Ipupvnccéwy Kat] Sypov Nax[o]- 
1 De Thematibus, i. pp. 14 and 25; Meros has already been drawn by 


the correct inference as to the general, several authorities, e.g. Kiepert on 
though not as to the special, siteof Franz, Fiinf Inschr. 
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ALéwv “Eppoyévns ?] Ama pic[O]orn[s ywopiwv tlod Kalcapos 
TH éav[ tod yuvaiki ‘Po]d@ tiv KatacKxevnv told vaioxov? éx 
tlev idtwv avéOn[xev. *“Emipérecjav monoetat tod Ards Tol. . . 
Néapy ?]os ’AXeEdvdpov [K]épuapy[os.! The names ‘Eppoyévns, 
Néapyos are supplied exempli gratia: the name of the possessio 
of the emperor may have been given instead of the suggested 
yeopiwv. I believe the restoration Ipuyyvnccéwr, though dis- 
tant from Meros, is right. This monument was a tomb in the 
form of a (small temple ?) of Zeus (See J. H. S., 1884, “Sepulch, 
Customs ”). 

There is every probability that (Hermogenes ?) was lessee of 
the saltus mentioned above as Kleros Oreines. The dominion 
of Prymnessos probably extended over Konna and Metropolis, - 
so that Prymnessos and Nakoleia were neighbours of Meros 
and Kleros Oreines. 

LXVII.—NakOLEIA was at Seidi Ghazi, as was first proved by 
the late Dr. Mordtmann. J. R. Steuart copied the inscriptions 
which prove this, and states that they do so, but as he did not 
print his inscriptions, his statement passed unheeded, and the 
false idea that Prymnessos was at Seidi Ghazi was universally 
accepted till Mordtmann’s paper was published. Mordtmann 
however makes an error in concluding that Acroenos was a late 
name for Nakoleia. He does so because there is a great tekke ® 
and the tomb of Seidi Ghazi here, and it is known that the his- 
torical Seidi Batal Ghazi was slain at Akroenos. But it is impos- 
sible to suppose that the Turkish dervishes who founded this tekke 
had any knowledge of an obscure historical fact of A.D. 739.5 
Seidi Ghazi was one of the heroes of the Bektash dervishes—a 
sect which was once immensely powerful in Turkey because the 
Janissaries belonged to it, but which lost power when the Janis- 
saries were exterminated by Sultan Mahmud. How he became 
their hero is unknown to me, but the connection between 
Nakoleia and Seidi Ghazi arises through the dervish ¢ekke, and 
not from his death having occurred there. Seidi Ghaziis widely 





1 [K]wudpx[ns is also possible: the 
other letters, though incomplete, are 
certain. 

2 Tekke, establishment of dervishes. 

3 In Sultan Ala-Eddin’s time the 
place where Seid died was discovered by 


a special revelation: ‘a field near was 
called Shesh-enkutsch. The revelation 
was, as we now see, false : and no con- 
tinuous tradition existed. For the 
story see Ethe, Fahrten des Sayyid 
Batthal, Leipzig, 1871, p. 215. 
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known as a hero in Asia Minor, and a curious romance of his 
life exists in Turkish, and is accessible in a German translation : 
Akroenos was situated at Afiom Kara Hissar. ot. X. clearly 
distinguishes Nakoleia and Akroenos, giving the former as an 
archbishopric, the latter as a bishopric. 

Nakoleia increased in importance during the Byzantine period, 
and was at some time after 787 dissociated from the metropolis 
of Synnada, and made an independent metropolis.!_ In the year 
862 Achillas was appointed archbishop of Nakoleia (Acta Sancto- 
rum, Feb. 4, p. 549), but in Wot. I., dated A.D, 883, the list of 
Salutaris is still uncorrected, and Nakoleia is ranked under 
Synnada, whereas in the latest Notitiae (II., IIL, X., XL, XII, 
XIII.) it is an independent metropolis, though apparently without 
any subordinate bishoprics. 

Nakoleia shared in the usual Phrygian reputation for heresy. 
Theodotus, the Iconoclast Patriarch of Constantinople, was a 
native of Nakoleia. Constantine, also an Iconoclast, was bishop of 
Nakoleia during his time.” 

Nakoleia possessed under the Roman Empire a wide territory, 
extending on the east up to the river Sangarios. The Byzantine 
system was opposed to such wide-spread power, and the history 
of Nakoleia shows a steady diminution in territory. This dimi- 
nution also is coincident with a steady growth in prosperity and 
importance of the northern parts of Phrygia, which may be clearly 
traced in Byzantine history. Southern Phrygia was far more 
important under the Roman Empire, lying as it did on the great 
eastern highway; but northern Phrygia grew steadily when 
roads led to Constantinople. The great Byzantine military road * 
went by Dorylaion and across northern Phrygia. I cannot here 
do more than briefly indicate the line of this road. It was first 
regularly organized by Justinian, who formed a series of fortresses 


1 In the earlier Notitiae the interme- 
diate class of apxserioxomo: abroxépara 
exists, but these archbishoprics are all 
converted into metropoleis in the latest 
Notitiae. 

26 mdons akabapolas avdwAews Kal 


curvtpéop amadevola cvldv [Kwvorav- 
Tivos] 5 Naxwdelas 6 émloxomos, Theo- 
phan. I. 402. 


6 Wevdericxomos NakoAlas Kal of Kar? 





avrdy éuimhoavro Tovs mapavduous *Iov- 
dalous nal rods aoeBeis ~ApaBas, Kal 
eviBpicavy tas exkdAnolas tov Geo. 
Theophan. contin., 484. 

3 It has to be distinguished from the 
direct road to Ankyra, the pilgrim’s 
route, which I have described in an 
Appendix to the translation of the 
Bordeaux Itinerary published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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along it—Justinianopolis Mela, Dorylaion, Justinianopolis Palias 
(Sivri Hissar), &c. A series of dAnxrTa, points where the armies 
of the different provinces assembled to join in any eastern cam- 
paign, were formed along the road—at Malagina, Dorylaion, Ka- 
borkion, Colonia (Archelais), Caesareia (Mazaka), and Dazimon.! 

The following villages of the territory of Nakoleia are known : 
some of them afterwards became independent bishoprics :— 

LXVIII.—KAkKABAS, or KAKKABOKOME, was a village in the 
territory of Nakoleia, known from an inscription found at 
Khozrev Pasha Khan (where I copied it in 1881 and 1883): 
’AnréEavipos ’Apytroyou KaxxaBoxopytns vrép éavtod cwtn- 
plas cal Tov Siwy TavTov TH Oecd evyjv. Kakkabas was there- 
fore probably the small ancient town situated at Bassara, about 
a mile to the east of Khozrev Pasha Khan. The village is men- 
tioned in the fifth century, when at the Council of Ephesus, in 
431, Acoundns, oikav év noun KaxdBas,? émvyvods thy 6p00- 
dofov mictiw, Kal tapaxadéoas Tov aywwtatov émicKotrov 
@codanor, recants the Quatuordeciman heresy (Act. Synod. 
Ephes., Mansi, IV., p. 1361). 

LXIX.—SANTABARIS is mentioned on the route of the Em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus, between Dorylaion and Kedrea (now 
Bayat), and may therefore be identified confidently with the 
modern village Bardakchi, where there are numerous Byzantine 
remains. The account of Theodorus Santabarenus (Vit. Nicolai 
in Act. Sanct., Feb. 4) also suggests that it was near Nakoleia. 

LXX.—Perara is known only from a dedication Av Ilerta- 
pai, copied at Baghlije, in 1883 (Sterrett-Ramsay) :— 


CWKPATHCNEIKOAAOY Lwxparns Nevxordov 
€PMHC KAI FAIOC MHNO ‘Epujs, cat Tacos Mnvo- 
oIHOY NAKOAEYCAIITIE dirov Naxoreds, Aci Te- 
TAPA!IWEYXHN Tapaiw evynv. 


This dedication by Gaios and Socrates Hermes leaves it doubtful 
whether Petara is actually part of the territory of Nakoleia or 
belongs to Amorion. 


1 Malagina is apparently a latename on Kaborkion see below. 
for Justinianopolis Mela, now Bilejik : 2 The Latin text has in vico Caccaba or 
Colonia Archelais is now Ak Serai: Choccaba. 
Dazimon is the Kaz Ova north of Tocat : 
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LXXI.—Serea. LXXII.—VeEKRoKomE. (See J. 1. S., 1884, 
pp. 258-260). 

LXXIII—A surname of the native god of Nakoleia, probably 
derived from a place of his worship, occurs in the following in- 
scription on a defaced stele at Seidi Ghazi (Ramsay, 1881 ; 
Sterrett-Ramsay, 1883). 


KOPNHAIOC Kopyndsos 

ANTWNIOC ’Avt@vios 

All PYMIW Avi ‘Puple 
EYXHN evYnD. 


LXXIV.—KABoRKION? was an @zAnxtor, where the troops 
of the Anatolic Theme collected, and must therefore have been 
in a good camping position near the Byzantine military road 
which ran between Dorylaion and Justinianopolis Palias (Sivri 
Hissar). The one fine position in this district is at the fountains 
of the Sangarios; and here to the present day there is at 
Tchifteler a station for cavalry and an estate of the Sultan. 

The position of Kaborkion is given (1) by the description of 
the a@An«ra in Constantine Porphyr., De Cerimon. I., app., p. 444, 
and (2) by the fact that it was a bishopric of Salutaris. Now 
the discussion of the bishoprics of Galatia Salutaris will show 
that the country along the right bank of the Sangarios was in- 
habited by the Orkoi or Orkaorkoi, one of whose towns was 
called Orkistos; etymologically there must be a connection 
between the people Orkaorkoi and the town Kaborkion, which 
in earlier time would be spelt Kaovopxioy, and in later time 
KaBopxiov. Ihave sometimes thought that the name OPK AOP- 
KOI, known only from Strabo, is corrupted from KAOYOPKOI, 
and that Kaovopxuor is the centre of the Kaovopxoc. 

The territory of Orkistos and of Kaborkion originally was sub- 
ject to Nakoleia. Orkistos was made independent 331 ; Kabor- 
kion was in all probability made independent by Justinian when 
he formed the great military road, and though it does not appear 
in any Notitiae except III., X., XIII., we observe that precisely 


1 Published by me incomplete, J. H. 2 In Not. X. and XIII. the name is 
S., 1882, p. 125. The restoration pro- given twice Kamarkos and Kabarkion : 
posed by Prof. Gomperz, Arch. Epigr. Not. IlI., which is a copy of the sanie 
Mitth. Ocesterr. vi. p. 52, is incorrect. list, gives the correct text. 
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these three Notitiae alone preserve the name Justinianopolis, 
which was for a time given to Seiblia.! 

LXXV.—Saneia. Its situation is mentioned by Strabo, the 
only author who gives the name. It was at the fountains of the 
Sangarios, 150 stadia from Pessinus—decidedly an understate- 
ment. Sangia was therefore one of the villages of the Kaborkoi. 

LXXVI—Pazon, another village in the same neighbourhood, 
is twice mentioned by Socrates as a seat of the Novatians. The 
same remarks apply to it as to Sangia. It was included in 
Phrygia when we hear of it (about 400), which is natural, as it 
was in the territory subject to Nakoleia. 

LXXVII.—OrKIsTos was made independent in 331, and 
transferred between 386 and 395 to Galatia. It is impossible to 
gain a clear idea of the eastern border of Phrygia without dis- 
cussing the western part of Galatia, the province which was 
called ‘Galatia Secunda or Salutaris in Byzantine time. The 
whole of this district was originally Phrygia, and the boundary 
between the two provinces varied much at different times. 
Space prevents me from discussing the subject here, but I 
hope to prove elsewhere that Amorion, Klaneos, Orkistos, and 
Trikomia were taken from Phrygia by Theodosius 386-395, and 
used to form the new province of Galatia Secunda. 

LXXVIII.—DoryLaion. Its position at Eski Sheher, with 
its hot springs, has long been known. Lying where the impor- 
tant roads from Constantinople to the east and to the south fork, 
it was a place of the first importance, and is connected with 
many events in Byzantine history. 

It is mentioned at Concil. Chalcedon. 451, in such a way as 
to show that it was then avroxépados, and not subject to the 
metropolitan of Synnada; but in all the Notitiae it is an ordi- 
nary bishopric. It was a station of Scholarii (as was Kotiaion) 
until Justinian’s time (Theophan., p. 236). 

The ruins of Kara Sheher, three or four miles W.S.W. of 
Eski Sheher, probably mark the city built by Manuel Comnenus 
in his attempt to strengthen the empire against the Seljuk 
power (A.D. 1175). Dorylaion had then been in ruins for some 
time, and the new city was built on a different site. The Roman 
city stood round the mound now called Sheher Eyuk, two miles 


1 This I have proved in my forthcoming ‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia.’ 
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north of Eski Sheher ; the hot springs are at the northern out- 
skirts of Eski Sheher. 

The river Tembris, called Thyaris by Cinnamus, flows past 
Dorylaion, and receives a tributary called by the same historian 
Bathys. The Tembris in its upper course was called Tembro- 
gius, as is recorded by Pliny and corroborated by an inscription 
which I copied in the district Praipenissos, at Utch Eyuk, in 
1884. 

LXXIX.—MEzEa was a village in the territory of Dorylaion, 
mentioned in the following two inscriptions copied by me in 
1883, at Eski Sheher :— 

(1) On a stele, under a relief of bull’s head; broken at 
bottom : 


MCZCAN M[e]f[e]av- 
WIHPAK AH oli ‘Hpaxry 
NEIKHTQ "A |vecente@ 
ANQ‘KEK Mef]ave xé ex 


(2) On lower part of broken stele : 


XOIKAI » + + YOu Kal 
MEZEANOIMH Mefeavot Mn- 
TPIEYXHN Tpl evynv: 


LXXX.—Mipaton. Its position is determined (1) by its 
situation on the Tembris, which is mentioned on its coins; 
(2) by its distance—eighteen miles from Dorylaion, on the road 
to Tricomia and Pessinus. These conditions point to Karadja 
Euren, where important remains reveal the site. 

LXXXI—Karassos. This plain, mentioned once or twice in 
the Byzantine wars, was situated, as I have proved in Appendix I. 
to Part I., on the lower Tembris. 

LXXXII.—Gorporin1A, or GORDOROUNIA, is mentioned only 
in Not. III., X., where it occurs with Kaborkion at the end of 
the list. I have already shown that the north-eastern corner of 
Salutaris increased in importance during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and that these bishoprics at the end of Not. III., X. 
perhaps preserve to us the state of the province soon after the 
reorganization by Justinian. Hence this bishopric may be safely 
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placed in the north-eastern district of Phrygia. Now there 
remains little room except between the river Tembris and the 
middle course of the Sangarios, or on the Tembris below Midaion 
in the plain of Krassos, and no name has ever yet been placed 
in this utterly unknown plain. Another argument may be de- 
rived from -the name, which is probably equivalent to “the 
Orounia of the country Gordos”; we have then to inquire 
about this country, Gordos, whose very name has hitherto escaped 
notice. 

LXXXIII.—Gorpos, as a district of Phrygia, is mentioned in 
a few rare cases. In the life of Theodore Sykeota,' we find that 
in Buzaeorum loco, sub Gratianopolim sito, in the regio Gordiana 
and beyond the boundaries of the province Galatia, the people 
were making a bridge over a stream liable to be swollen by 
torrents. The very name Gratianopolis is unknown except in 
this passage ; but the story shows that the place was not very 
far from Sykea, and on the south side (out of Galatia Prima). 
Again the town Justinianopolis Mela in Bithynia is often called 
Justinianopolis Gordi at the Council of 5538, 7c. Justinianopolis 
of the country Gordos: the old name Juliopolis (west of Sykea 
twenty-four miles) was Topdov Keun, where also I understand 
the country Gordos: Gordorounia, which appears to be in the 
same country, and Gordoserba, which lies near Bilejik, probably 
contain the same name. These scanty traces point to a country 
Gordos extending from Bilejik eastward between the Sangarios 
and the Tembris. The mythical Gordos, father of the Phrygian 
historical king Midas, is probably the eponymous hero of this 
country. 

The life of Theodore Sykeota contains some information about 
this obscure country, A.D. 550-600. There was a direct road 
from Lagania (Anastasiopolis) to Dorylaion (p. 58), by which 
Theodore went to Constantinople instead of taking the short 
road by Juliopolis and Tataion. The bad text and the utter 
want of exploration make it impossible at present to fit on the 
story to the country; only the conjecture may be made after 
the preceding remarks that Gratianopolis is perhaps Gordorounia, 
and if so, we have a proof of the period when this country began 
to come into importance. 


1 Act, Sanct., April 22, p. 42. 
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LXXXIV.—KoriaIon still retains the old name as Kutaya, 
and is one of the great cities of the interior. I adopt the spell- 
ing favoured by coins, but Kotvdiov is a common form, and the 
connection with the Phrygo-Thracian Kérvs cannot be doubted. 
There is no doubt that Kotiaion was ranked in Salutaris, not in 
Pacatiana ; numerous testimonies confirm Not. VIII., [X., which 
mention it first among the bishoprics subject to Synnada. We 
saw that Dorylaion aimed at independent rank in the fifth cen- 
tury: we have no express proof that Kotiaion also did so, but it 
can hardly be doubted that it would not be less attentive to its 
dignity than the smaller town of Dorylaion. I believe that 
it maintained its right to be autokephalos in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and that this is the reason of its omission 
from Hierocles’ list. We have a parallel case in Eukhaita of 
Pontus. It is omitted by Hierocles, and it is known to 
have been autokephalos at an early time: it is mentioned by 
the Notitiae as an archbishopric, and not as an ordinary 
bishopric subject to Amaseia. In both cases Hierocles, who 
is much influenced by the ecclesiastical lists, has been 
misled. 

But it is clear that in 692 and 787 Kotiaion had not the 
position of awtokephalos: it ranks among the ordinary bishops 
of Salutaris. So Dorylaion appears as of higher rank in 451, 
and as an ordinary bishop of Pacatiana in 553. 

Kotiaion grew steadily in importance during the Byzantine 
period, and is placed by Const. Porphyr. second only to Nicaea in 
the Opsikian Theme, Dorylaion being third, and Midaion fourth. 
The list proves the importance of northern Phrygia in later time 
(see LXVII.). It ranks as a metropolis in Not. I, IIL, X., XIII. 
In Not. III. and X. three bishoprics of Salutaris are placed 
under its authority—those which lie on the important road to 
the south and east, passing from Constantinople, by Kotiaion 
and Akronios: this road is often mentioned, and was used 
as an alternative route to the Dorylaion road by the 
Byzantine emperors in going from Constantinople to the 


East? 

1 At the same time, pending further Kotiaion, and that for some reason or 
investigation, I quite admit that Eudo- from error Hierocles may have placed 
kias (as I was disposed some years ago _it in Pacatiana. 
to think) may be a temporary name of 2 See Ambason. 
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Nor. Ill. Nor. X. 
| oe: 
7T@ Kotvaelov Spvylas | Tq Koruacly rijs bpuylas 
6 Sropijs | 6 Swropijs 
6 Kwvijs | 6 Kéyns 
6 Taiovrduews | 6 Tatovkéuns 





Nor. I.—’Emapxlas bpuvylas Sadouraplas 6 Koruaelov. | 


Of these three subordinate bishoprics Kone has already been 
discussed and placed. The other two bishoprics must be placed 
on the roads (one now in use as a waggon road, the other as a 
horse road) which connect Kone with its metropolis, Kotiaion 
(see XCI., XCIT.). 

At the end of his list Hierocles gives four demoi! These 
seem to be classed together, not because they were near each 
other geographically, but because they are demoi, as distinguished 
from the preceding poleis, 

LXXXV.—Demos LyKxaonon. The Lycaones are a people 
rarely mentioned, and it is therefore difficult to localize them. 
Besides the Byzantine lists, Pliny and Ptolemy mention them. 
Pliny (v. 105) gives the Lycaones in the conventus of Synnada. 
Ptolemy mentions them in a passage which requires correction : I 
give the text as it ought to be read: § 27. «al Shot rapa pev Thy 
Aveiav Purakijvorvo (?) Kal Oeuice@viot, rapa S€ tHv BiOvviav 
Mak(edoves) Kadonvoi nat Kiduneceis, tf’ ods TeArnvoi, eita 
Mo€eavol, eita Auxdoves, tf’ ods ‘lepotroNitat.2 In this enumer- 
ation Ptolemy arranges the demoi in lines from east to west: 
Kadonvoi and Kidunoceis along the north of Phrygia, then 
along a line further to the south Peltenoi, Moxeanoi, and 
Lykaones; south of the Lykaones lie the Hieropolitai. These 


1 Hierocles mentions them in the Avxlay, where Phylakaion and Themi- 
genitive, because he uses as authority sonion were adjoining cities on the 
lists of bishoprics. Lycio-Caro-Phrygian frontier (see my 

2 In this passage I have transposed paper on ‘Antiquities of Southern Phry- 
Avxdoves and vaAakhvowt: elsewhere I gia,’ in the Amer. J. Arch. 1887). I 
have proved that this change introduces _ have also corrected the form of Kvdic- 
geographical accuracy, in place ofincon- _ gets, Mofsavol, ‘Iepawodtra: (see above) 
ceivable inaccuracy. The error was and Muoxkadnvol: @vAaxhvoro seems to 
produced by a would-be corrector, who me a false form (perhaps évAaknyvo) #ro 
thought that Avedoves must be rapa thy uvdaxare?s. ) 
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lines are approximately correct, if we understand that the 
Peltenoi include the population of the entire plain of Ishekli, 
which Strabo calls HeArnvov Iedéov. The Lykaones, then, are 
the people of the Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova, which lies north of the 
Sandykli Ova; and this is one of the districts that we have 
hitherto left vacant in placing the names given by Hierocles. 

The preceding passage of Ptolemy seems to me conclusive, 
unless we suppose that Ptolemy has attained in this description 
a degree of inaccuracy which he does not elsewhere succeed in 
reaching. But I discovered the site from other reasons or pre- 
sumptions, and after discovering it I observed the correction 
required in Ptolemy. My first reasoning was from the frequent 
references in Byzantine documents to a monastery of the 
Lykaones; now among the hills which separate Lykaones and 
Prymnesseis there is still a monastery of considerable fame and 
sanctity,” and in a country which has been almost wholly Turkish 
for centuries such a monastery must be an old establishment. 
Again, among the unpublished lists of Bévo. Texpopecor, who 
formed a religious union worshipping Artemis of the Limnai, a 
person entitled Aveaoveds mpos évdov twice occurs. The situa- 
tion assigned to the Lykaones fills up the circle of districts 
round the Limnai, and this consideration, combined with the 
passage of Pliny and the fact that the Lykaones were a Phrygian 
people, constituted sufficient evidence of the situation, and gave 
me the clue to understand and correct Ptolemy. 

The expression Aveaoveds mpos évdor, is used in distinction 
from the Lycaonians proper, whose country is nearer the southern 
sea. 

The monasteries of the Lycaones are frequently mentioned in 
Concil. Constantinop. A.D. 536. The following are the_ chief 
references :— 

(1) Ze@owmos erém Ocod mrpecBvtepos Kat Hyovpevos povhs 
Aveacver mrnolov tod ayiov Aavpevtiov troypawas érrédwxa : 
Labbe, p. 133. 

Zeoowmos, &e. . . . Aveadver Senbeis brréyp.: Labbe, p. 112. 


1 Except in the Strategiai of Cappa- 2 Near Kalejik: I have not visited 
docia, but the geography of that country it. The permanence of religious insti- 
is very difficult even with modern maps, tutions in Asia Minor is an interesting 
and was then little known, whereas this subject in many respects. 
part of Phrygia was well known. 
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Zooipos ths Evtvyiov tov Aveadvev: Labbe, p. 76. 

Zocipov tis Eituxyiov tév Aveadvwv: Labbe, p. 53. 

ZLo@cipos mpecP. x. yy. wovis Evtvyiov tov Aveadvev mAnolov 
tav Matpovns iréypawa: Labbe, p. 33. 

(2) Modearos €dé@ Oeod mpecBvtepos Kal Hryovpevos povis 
tav Avxadvev btrroypdwas Sa PraBiavod mperBurépov [xal 
devtepapiov*] érédwxa: Labbe, p. 133. 

DraBiavos mpecBvtepos cal Sevtepdpios trav AvKaovor: 
ab. p. 76. 

@PraBiavos mpecB: x. Sevt. THs Modéctov trav Aveacvor: 
ab. p. 53. 

PraBiavos mpecB. x. Sevt. Mobdéotov Oeopireotdtov rpecB. 
Kal ay. THs Movis érixdnv tov Aveadver afidoas tréypaa: 
ab. p. 33. 

The doubt is whether these monasteries are actually in the 
city of Constantinople, or merely subject to Constantinople ; 
the former is the natural interpretation of the text, but seems 
impossible. 

Ilairos édép Ocod mpecBvtepos Kail apyipavdpitns tev 
Avxadvev iréypayya (Labbe, p. 176) occurs only once, and is 
perhaps due to some mistake. 

No bishop of the Lycaones was present at any Council. 

LXXXVI—AULOKRA, AUROKRA, AUROKLA, is mentioned by 
Hierocles in the form dxjyov Adpaxrea, which is either a false 
form or a corruption. The situation of this demos is fixed by 
the fountain and lake Aulokrene, which lie on a plateau behind 
Apameia to the east, and according to the unanimous belief of 
ancient and modern time supply the great fountains of the 
Maeander and Marsyas in the lower valley. I have little to add to 
the description of the fountain and its surroundings which I have 
given in my paper, ‘‘ Metropolitanus Campus” (J. H. S., 1883) ; 
the argument by which it was there shown that the fountain 
Aulokrene was the same which is mentioned by Livy on the 
march of Manlius, is confirmed by the observation which I sub- 
sequently made that the Rhotrinos Fontes in Livy (altered in 
almost all the editions, quite unjustifiably, to Obrimae Fontes) 
is only a slight corruption of Rhocrinos, the adjective derived 
from [Au]rocra. The name Aulocrene must have been originally 


1 Restored from the Latin version, and from the other signatures. 


H.S.—VOL. VIIT. LL 
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Adrgoxpynyy or Adpoxpynyy (anyy), and the form Addo-xpjvn, 
“flute-fountain,” is a typical example of the influence exerted on 
Anatolian nomenclature by popular etymology seeking to give 
Greek meaning to non-Greek words. This name, combined with 
the importance of the flute in Phrygian music,’ gave form to the 
Greek legend of Apollo, Marsyas, and Athena. 

LXXXVII.—Merropotis. In my older papers I have distin- 
guished correctly between the two Phrygian Metropoleis, and 
have shown that all coins which read MHTPOTIOAEITQN OPY 
must be referred to the Metropolis situated in the Tchul Ova, 
south of Synnada. This city was in the Byzantine province of 
Pisidia. In the Byzantine provincial division it is hard to 
understand why Apameia and Metropolis were assigned to 
Pisidia, while Aurocra, which lies on the road between them, 
was assigned to Phrygia Salutaris. The reason may lie in the 
history of Aurocra. There can be no doubt that in the great days 
of the prosperity of Apameia, the valley of Aurocra was part of its 
dominion; in later time, when Apameia ceased to be one of the 
great cities,? Aurocra became independent, and acquired the 
rights of a zddcs in accordance with the common Byzantine 
policy. To emphasize the separation, and completely destroy 
all sense of dependence, Aulocra was placed in a different 
province. 

LXXXVIII.—Pralrenissos, Propniasa. The latter form is 
probably corrupt, while the former, which occurs in Ptolemy * and 
at Concil. Chalcedon., is a Grecised form. The variation of forms 
in -ocos and -ca is common in the Greek representation of 
Anatolian names. The true native form probably lies between 
Hierocles and Ptolemy. 

Praipenissos is placed by the following considerations: (1) it 
is within the bounds of Phrygia Salutaris; (2) it is given by 
Ptolemy as a midland city of Mysia. Only a city in the north- 


1 One who listens to the remarkable system was then revolutionized: all ~ 
music of the flute and cymbals at the roads henceforward led not to Rome but 
dances of dervishes in Konia or Kara to Constantinople, and Apameia, pre- 
Hissar of Phrygia can understand the viously on the great eastern highway, 
intoxicating influence which it had was ona mere by-road, away from the 
over the devotees and populace of main tracks of intercourse. Not. X., 
antiquity. XIII. confuse Abrokra and Kaborkion. 

2 This must be subsequent to the 3 Prepenissos in Mysia interior with 
founding of Constantinople: the road  Alondda and Trajanopolis. 
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western part of Salutaris fulfils these conditions, and only the 
Altyntash district remains unoccupied. Now it was shown 
above (LXX XV.) that Ptolemy conceives the Kidyesseis and the 
Mak(edoves) Kadonvod as lying along the northern frontier of 
Phrygia towards Bithynia, and Propniasa, which lies further 
north, cannot be reckoned by him as part of Phrygia; on the 
other hand, his language in the passage there quoted would 
suggest that Praipenissos should be assigned to Bithynia. If he 
assigns it to Mysia, and if, again, he places Kotiaion and Dorylaion 
in Phrygia, these, like many similar contradictions in his work, 
are to be attributed to his use of different authorities. The 
boundaries of Phrygia and Mysia were so uncertain as to be 
proverbial—ywpis ta Muody cai Ppvyar. 

The authority of Ptolemy may also serve to prove that Prai- 
penissos lay south of Dorylaion and Kotiaion; if it had lain to 
the north of these towns, it would have been in the Roman pro- 
vince Bithynia-Pontus, and there would then have been much 
less danger of misplacing it. Ptolemy’s lists are very fairly accu- 
rate as regards the Roman lines of division, where he had definite 
authority to trust to, but they are very loose as regards the 
historical and non-existent lines of division within the Roman 
provinces, in which his authorities contradicted each other in 
the most puzzling way. 

LX XX1IX.—BENNISOENOL are proved by published inscriptions 
to have been a demos inhabiting the plains around Altyntash. 
The Bennisoenoi, not being mentioned in any Byzantine list, 
must have been included in a bishopric which bears another 
name, and the evidence has already forced us to place Prepe- 
nissos in this region. 

In the following remarks I expose myself to the charge of 
overstraining the possibilities of language, but I think that a full 
statement of the actual corruption of native Anatolian names in 
giving them a Greek dress and appearance (which cannot be 
made here) would justify me. I believe that the second part of 
Pre-penissos is a Grecised form of Bennisoa. There was a great 
tendency to the termination -ogos, which is a Grecism of an 
Anatolian -s or -ca; and I look on Pre- as a prefix. I compare 
the wide variety of forms given to the name of the city which 
struck coins with the legend TPEBENNATOON, Prebena, Tre- 
bena, Trebenna, Perbaina, and Trebendai (Ptolemy). The Gallic, 

LL2 
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Messapian, and Thraco-Illyrian word Benna (Deecke, Rh. Mus. 
37, p. 385) means ‘waggon’: Bennis-oa, ‘having treasure of 
waggons’ (Steph. Byz., s.v. Souagela): Zeus Bennios or Benneus 
(like Jupiter Stator according to Benfey), ‘he who stands on a 
car.’ 1 

XC.—SkorpaPiA. We have still to compare the evidence 
of the Notitiae. The district where the Praipenissos of earlier 
time (Ptolemy, Hierocles, and Concil. Chalced.) was situated, 
must have been a bishopric still in late time. In Notitiae VIL, 
VIIL, IX., I., there remains only Skordapia, or Skordaspia, to be 
placed, and the unsatisfactory method of applying the one 
remaining name to the one remaining district is our only resort. 
In Notitiae ITI, X. XIII, we find no Skordapia, but instead of 
it we find two bishoprics, Spore and Gaiou Kome, which are 
definitely proved to belong to this district. Now, Skordapia is 
+ suspicious form, and we shall see that a name Sgerca was 
perhaps equivalent to Spore, while it is known that Apia lay on 
the west of this district. These slight presumptions lead me to 
see in Skordapia a corruption of the name of one or other of the 
two bishoprics into which the rich and fertile district of Prai- 
penissos was cut in the ninth century; these two bishoprics 
must be discussed next. 

XCI.—SporeE is mentioned in Notitiae III, X., as subject 
to the metropolis Kotiaion. The reasons already given place it 
between Kotiaion and Konni, and an inscription, brought from 
Karagatch Euren to Kotiaion (J. H. S., 1884, p. 259), perhaps 
mentions the same place under the name Isgerea. I should, in 
accordance with these slight indications place this bishopric in 
the plain between Doghan Arslan and Gerriz. 

Isgerea was a village of the country which worshipped the 
god Benni (J. H. S., 1884), and in the growing importance 
of this district it became at last a bishopric. The ruins of 
late date, but of considerable extent, near Gerriz satisfy all 
these conditions, and demand a name corresponding to their 
importance. 

XCII.—Gatou KomeE is the third bishopric under Kotiaion, 
which remains to be placed between Kone and the metropolis, 
The important site of Altyntash (‘Stone of Gold’) on the horse- 


1 Cp. ’Ecovaxéun, where E is inorganic, as in “Iocéuvos for Sxduvos Kc. 
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roadremains without a name, and the remains show it to have been 
a place of real importance in late Roman and Byzantine time. 
Probably T'adov xopn is the Christian name of the village, whose 
church was dedicated to a saint Gaius; otherwise such a name 
is unintelligible, and must be considered as a corruption. An 
inscription in very worn letters which I copied there in 1881 
and 1884, mentions :ATOYKQMHL; I have sometimes thought 
that the true name has to be found between Gaiou and 
“ATOY. 

XCIII.—Torro1a, the ancient name of the village Besh 
Karish Eyuk, is proved by the following inscription, in a ceme- 
tery one mile and a half north of the village, copied by me in 
1884: 


OPOITO dpot To- 
TTOH TTON- 
NWN vOV. 


The name occurs also in Bithynia in the forms Taétacov, Tataov- 
tov,! Tortacov; it is evidently formed from the personal name 
Tatas or Tottes, the stem of which must be TataF or Tartu, from 
which comes TataF-co-v. 

XCIV.—TRIBANTA is mentioned only by Ptolemy, whose in- 
dications point to a position a little west of Azanoi. It may 
occur in the following inscription, though there is no evidence 
of the restoration; I copied the inscription at Zemme in 1884. 
The stone measured fourteen inches in breadth, of which eight 
inches on the left are broken away : 


NT QNOCIQ 6 Shpos 6 [TprBa ?vr[cJor ‘Octo 
KOQEYEAME Acxaio ’Enn]|xow ev&dpe- 
CEN vos Kabtépw|cev. 


XCV.— ABEIKTA occurs only in the following inscription 
(copied by me at Yaliniz Serai in 1885), which proves that it 
was one of three neighbouring villages united in a union or 
Trikomia : 


1 So Ptolemy’s Maraotiov inust be corrected. 
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MHNACMHNAAOC Mnvas Mnvados 
ABEIKTHNOCYTTE "ABetxtnvos b7ré- 
PTHCTPIKWMI p ths Tpixwpi- 
ACCWTHPIACKA as cwTnplas Ka- 
ITWNIAIWNTTAN iL tov idlwv Trav- 
TWNANEBHKEN tov avéOnKev 
A€IBENNIWEY Aci Bevvle ev- 
XHN xn. 


Abeikta, [Triba]nta, and a third village at Utch Eyuk, were 
perhaps the Tricomia. 

The Latin dedication at Yaliniz Serai to an Augustz dispensator 
suggests the possibility that some imperial property existed here, 
and its boundary may be marked by another Latin inscription 
of the district (Zph. Epigr., No. 1451). 

XCVI.—Zineot. XCVII.—Iskome. (J. H.S., 1884, p. 261.) 
The name Zingot recalls a Scythian type, Skolot, &c., on which 
see Neumann, Hellenen in Skythenlande, p.179. All these places 
(XC. to XCVII.) belong to the district Praipenissos. 

After this discussion of Salutaris there remains now little to 
detain us in north-western Phrygia. 

XCVIII.—Appia. The name of Appia is still retained under 
the form Abia to designate a small village, where a Roman 
bridge and numerous remains reveal the ancient site. The 
territory of the city includes the country along the north- 
eastern side of Mount Dindymos (Murad Dagh), in which a very 
large number of villages exist, never yet visited by any traveller. 
With this name Appia the Phrygian personal names Appios, 
Appia, Appion, &c., are probably all connected, and all are 
derived from Appa, or Appas, a name of the god understood as 
the father: cp. Papas of Phrygia and Bithynia. 

Appia was a station on the Roman road between Kotiaion 
and Akmonia. This road is defective in the Peutinger Table, 
and should probably be read as follows: Dorylaeum, Cotiaeum, 
Appia, Akmonia, Aludda, Clannudda, Philadelphia. 

The course of the road is marked by the following mile- 
stones : 

(1) The eleventh milestone from Akmonia (see XXII.). 

(2) The sixth or seventh milestone north of Appia do 
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Ammias Mi(ma) s or £ (C. I. G. 3857e, Lebas-Wadd. 788), 
found at Geukcheler. 

(3) The eighth milestone north of Appia, a few fragments at 
the end of lines, and at the foot the distance MH, copied by me 
in 1884 at Geukcheler. This may be the same inscription as 
Lebas-Wadd., 787, C. I. G., 3857d, where the number is lost. 

(4) The twelfth or thirteenth milestone from Appia was 
copied by me at Haidarlar in 1884; it gives the line of road 
between Appia and Kotiaion, which evidently follows the gorge 
of the Tembris, or Tembrogius ? :-— 


Tots [kup]lous juav Tae(i@) Ovar [epi@ AcjoxreTvave Kal 
Tanr(epio) Odvar(epio)? Makiuiavd YeBB. [kai Pr. OdJar(epie) 
[K]ovoravtip cai [Ovarepie| Mak:puave [Tos 
émip|aveotatos [Kaic]apov. "Aro ’A[a)aias Mi y 2] 


XCIX.—EvpDOKIAS is mentioned only by Hierocles, who places 
it between Apia and Aizani; this points to a situation on the 
north side of the Murad Dagh (M. Dindymos) in a country 
absolutely unknown, but which has been reported to me to con- 
tain many villages (see also KoTraron, footnote). 

C.—In the latest Notitiae, TIL, X., XIII, five bishop- 
rics, Aizanoi, Tiberiopolis, Kadoi, Ankyra, and Synaos, are 
disjoined from Laodikeia and placed under Hierapolis. The 
five form a group in the north-west corner of the province. The 
reason and the exact period of this change are unknown, but it 
had taken place before Concil. Nicaen. II., A.D. 787,3 while it had 
not come into operation in the Councils 680 and 692. The 
other Notitiae take no notice of this arrangement, but mention 
all these bishoprics as subject to Laodikeia. 

We have therefore here a clear proof that Notitiae VIL, 
VIII, [X., and I, give an arrangement of Pacatiana which had 
already become antiquated in 787, although I. is dated 883, 
and the others all contain some traces of early ninth century 
institutions. 

CI.—Aizanot. The site at Tchavdir Hissar, with the striking 
ruins of the temple of the native god, who was identified with 
the Greek Zeus, has long been known. 


1 The course of this river is utterly 870 is doubtful, but rather tends to 
false in Kiepert’s map. 2 Sic. show that the original arrangement had 
% The evidence of Concil. Constantin. —_ been restored. 
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CII.—TIBERIOPOLIS is very rarely mentioned, and _ topo- 
graphical evidence is wanting. The order of Hierocles demands a 
situation in the north of Phrygia, which is opposed to the far in- 
ferior authority of Ptolemy. Notitiae L., VIIL., IX., also mention 
it with Aizanoi, Ankyra, and Synaos, and the authority of the 
arrangement in IIT., X., XIII., confirms this position. I see 
only two possibilities: either Tiberiopolis is to be placed where 
I have placed Eudokias, and Eudokias is to be identified with 
Kotiaion—a supposition which has been already rejected; or 
Tiberiopolis was the city whose remains exist about Amet, 
Hassanlar, and Egri Goz. M. Waddington (Lebas-Wadd., 1011) 
places Ankyra there, but the inscription on which he relies, 
reading ’A]py[xupa]yav, does not justify the restoration, as may 
be seen by comparing the epigraphic text. Ankyra was 
certainly not situated here (see CIII.). The published inscrip- 
tions mention fepeds opoBwplov Ocdv YeBactav, and perhaps 
tépecav vedv [opoBwpiwr], and another which I copied in 1884 
at Amet on a basis reads: 


_TEKNATIATPI Téxva TaTpl 
KAIO€ooTIMHN Kal Dew Tipu. 


These inscriptions prove that a cultus of the early emperors was a 
prominent feature in the city. M. Waddington interprets the 
omoBemor Ocot as Augustus and Livia; it is however possible 
that Tiberius and Livia are meant, or that Tiberius gave the 
city leave to adopt his name and institute a special worship of 
his parents. 

The inscriptions of this valley prove that a city of early 
imperial civilization existed here. If it is not Tiberiopolis, it 
must be some city of Mysia, and I find none which could well be 
placed here. On these grounds I place Tiberiopolis at the head 
waters of the Amed Su, a tributary of the Rhyndakos. Its 
course is falsely given on Kiepert’s map; I was assured by 
natives that it joins the Rhyndakos near Harmanjik. 

CIII.—Anxyra. CIV.—Synaos. These two cities, whose 
names are in some Byzantine authorities given as a single word 
Ancyro-synaos, have been proved by Hamilton at Simav and 
Kilisse Keni. I have visited both places, and have nothing to 
add to Hamilton. I have already referred to M. Waddington’s 
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theory that Ankyra was situated at Hassanlar (see CII.). 
Ankyra bears the title Ferrea or Sidera in some Byzantine lists. 

CV.—KADoI retains its ancient name as Gediz (Kaédods in 
accus.!). It is on the upper waters of the Hermus, which is on 
this account called Gediz Tchai. The adjective Kadonvds, @.e. 
Kado Fnvos, shows that Kado is analogous to “Orpous ("Orpo fos), 
and has the form Kadéofor; it is obviously connected with the 
name of the Lydo-Phrygian hero Kaédvs, which in its turn may 
perhaps be a variety of the Phrygo-Thracian Korvs.? 

CVI.—THEOoDOSIA is called THEODOSIOUPOLIS in Concil. 
Chaleedon. If we may judge from its position in Hierocles 
between Kadoi and Ankyra, it was situated at the important 
mining centre Shap Khane, ‘Alum House,’ which is still the 
seat of a mudir. The original name of this place is unknown; 
the name Theodosiopolis, given to it doubtless when it was 
dignified with the rank of a rodzs, soon passed out of use again. 

CVII.—TeEmMENoTHYRAI. The situation is determined by the 
situation (1) outside of the bounds of Lydia, (2) on the river 
Hyllos.2 The Hyllos is known from coins to be the tributary of 
the Hermus that flows past the Lydian Saittae, and only its 
upper waters can lie across the frontier and within Phrygia. 
The name clearly means ‘the Gates, or Passes, of M. Temnos,’ 
and the allusions to this mountain suit and almost necessitate 
its identification with the great chain that extends east and west 
on the southern side of the valley in which lie Synaos, Ankyra, 
and the river Makestos. Of the many villages which doubtless 
existed in the territory of the Temenothyreis, we know the 
name only of one, Koloe (see CX.). 

CVIII.—TRaAJANOPOLIs has been proved by M. Waddington to 
be a name given to the central town of the people Grimeno- 
thyreis. It corresponds to the important modern city Ushak, 
but the view of M. Waddington that it was situated there is 
not strictly accurate. The actual site was at Giaour Euren, six 
miles east of Ushak, near Orta Keui; the rock-tombs near the 
site have been described by Texier. The actual date of the 
foundation is perhaps given in the following inscription in the 
outer wall of the mosque at Tcharik Keui; it was copied first 


1 Kddo nom. for KddoFo, but Kadods and Otreus, Attalosand Ottalos, Tataion 
accus. for KaddéFous. and Tottaion. 
2 The variation of vowel as in Atreus 3 Pausan. i. 35, 8. 
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by Hamilton (who could not decipher the date), and after- 
wards by me in 1883 and again in 1887: ’Aya[@ Tuy]. 
Adt[oxpatopa Kaicapa] Oeov [Tpatavod Lap@cxod] viov Bcod 
Nepova viwvoy Tparavov LeBacrov ‘Adpiavov Snuapxixis éFov- 
alas 7 TpavavotoXertay Tod TOV EvepyéTnV Kal KTioTHY" ETL - 
pernGevtov ...... étous a6’, n(vos) Aecdov Bf’. 

The date is end of September, A.D. 119, which proves that 
the inscription was not connected with a visit of Hadrian. 

CIX.—PULCHERIANOPOLIS. The order of Hierocles shows 
that this city was situated on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier, south 
of Trajanopolis. I formerly thought that it might be a tempo- 
rary name of Blaundos, but Blaundos is always placed in Lydia 
by the ecclesiastical documents, and there seems therefore no 
alternative except to identify Hierocles’ Pulcherianopolis with 
the Metellopolis of the Notitiae. The situation of Metellopolis 
is certain. It was one of the first set of bishoprics attached to 
the metropolis of Hierapolis, and is therefore in the south- 
western part of Pacatiana. It is identical with the Motella of 
numerous inscriptions, and the situation of Motella is given by 
these inscriptions and by the preservation of the name as 
Medele.t The district of Motella is at present united with 
Dionysopolis and Hyrgalean Plain in a single district called 
Tchal. This modern unity existed in ancient time also, as is 
shown by the close religious connection which is seen in the 
inscriptions ; and the name Pulcherianopolis reveals a stage in 
the gradual breaking up of these greater districts into smaller 
mores. Dionysopolis was separated by the Pergamenian kings ; 
Motella by Pulcheria in the fifth century. 

CX.—The Lypo-PuryGian frontier is determined appro- 
ximately by the preceding investigation. To fix it still more 
closely requires a discussion of the Lydian cities, which is at 
present too obscure a subject. The site of the Lydian Blaundos 
is well known since Hamilton; the Lydian Tralla was perhaps 
at the ancient site reported by Hamilton near Geune; Clan- 
noudda is determined by the course of the Roman road from Phila- 
delphia to Akmonia. This road must go either by Takmak or by 
Ine; on each of these routes, about 45 miles from Philadelphia 

1 In Part J. I failed to observe the investigation to put them side by side. 


identity of Motella and Metellopolis, I detected the identity just too late to 
and was obliged by the course of my change the text of my paper. 
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there is an ancient site, one at Bei Sheher, the other at Ine. 
On the whole, considering that the latter road is much the 
easier, I incline to place Clannoudda at Ine, and to explain its 
apparent disappearance from history through its being at an 
early time absorbed in the territory of Blaundos. Bei Sheher 
then awaits a name. Bagis, Tabala, Maeonia, Saittae, and 
Silandos have all been determined by older travellers. To these 
I have to add Satala, a bishopric, which still retains its name as 
Sandal, near Koula. This situation is confirmed by the legend of 
Saint Therapon, who was led from Synaos towards Lydia through 
Satala, a city on the Maeander (Act. Sanct., May 27, p. 680). 

The idea which has hitherto been generally accepted is that 
Koula preserves the ancient name of 1 xatocxia Kodonvar, 
mentioned in an inscription ® now at Koula. I have seen this 
inscription, and have ascertained that it was brought to Koula 
from the district of Kara Tash, on the head-waters of the 
Hyllos, and that it was found there by workmen digging up 
madder-root.2 Koloe therefore was a village in the territory of 
the Temenothyreis. Moreover this town of Koula is mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers, who explain the name as a term used 
by the Turks in the sense ‘castle ;’ it is the Arabic Kala. 

I have now traversed the entire extent and bounds of Phrygia, 
except the southern frontier, which forms the subject of a special 
paper in the American Journal of Archaeology, 1887 and 1888, 
where I have corrected the site assigned in the first part of the 
present paper, according to the old idea, to Keretapa.‘ 


W. M. Ramsay. 











1 Called by Arundel Besh Sheher. 

2 Wagener, Inscr. Grec. Recueillies en 
Asie Min. No. I. (read A for A, in day 
of month). 

3 Koula was once a great centre for 
the madder-root trade, though in recent 
years madder-root has been superseded 
by bad cheap European dyes, and Kara 
Tash district, once rich, is now impover- 
ished. 

4 T must correct the statement made 
by Mr. A. H. Smith in this Journal, 
p- 220, that ‘the chief topographical 


results of our journey have been al- 
ready published by Prof. Ramsay.’ 
I purposely left the whole subject to 
Mr. Smith: but as his report was de- 
layed, I published a very few topo- 
graphical results, which were likely 
to have been discovered by more 
recent travellers. Those which ] pub- 
lished made about a tenth part of the 
results of our journey: the rest may 
be found in the American Journal, 

Note to LXXXVI.  Aurokra is 
omitted Wot. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(A.\—ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


La Nécropole de Myrina. By E. Portier and 8S. Rernacu. 
Paris, 1886. Vol. I. (With Plates). 


Tue first part of an exhaustive and thorough account of the exca- 
vations conducted by MM. Pottier and Reinach at Myrina. The 
introduction sketches the history of the excavations. The necro- 
polis at Kalabassary, the ancient Myrina, was discovered by some 
peasants in 1870. Various terra-cotta statuettes and heads were 
found from time to time, but no systematic exploration was under- 
taken till July 1880, when Pottier and Reinach began their work, 
which was much facilitated by M. Aristides Baltazzi, the owner of 
the land excavated. The excavations were continued in 1881 and 
1882, and some subsequent explorations have been made, though not 
by the French archaeologists. Many of the terra-cottas, &c., dis- 
covered have been placed in the Louvre. 
Chapter I.—“ Topography and History of Myrina.” 
Chapter If.—“ Les Tombeaux.” The various kinds of graves are: 
1. Fosse quadrangulaire ~ ) 
2, Fosse ronde . taillées dans le tuf. 
3. Chambre funéraire 
4. Tombeau en pierres taillées 
5. Sarcophage en pierre posés dans la terre. 
6. Sarcophage en terre cuite 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 occur most frequently at Myrina. Our authors noted 
the orientatjon of more than a thousand graves, and are convinced 
that there was no fixed rule in the matter. The skeletons were 
found more or less completely preserved. The skulls were often 
jntact, and the teeth also were remarkably well preserved. Crema- 
tion and interment were both practised during the same period at 
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Myrina. Interment was the most frequent practice. The position of 
the corpses in the graves is not uniform. In several instances the 
bodies were found mutilated—the head or the feet being cut off. 
Pottier and Reinach recognize in this a religious usage of which 
there are analogies in early Roman sepulture (pp. 75-77). In a 
few cases the bones of dogs, horses, and sheep were found beside 
the human remains. 

Lists of objects found in the tombs are given on pp. 78-100, 
with remarks (p. 101 ff.). The objects, as a rule, lie near the bones, 
and have evidently been deposited at the same time as the corpse. 
They appear to have been thrown into any vacant space, especially 
on each side of the head and the feet. Many of the statuettes 
found in the graves had been mutilated in antiquity, intentionally, 
and probably to render them worthless spoil to any plunderer of the 
tombs. In modern Greece the grave-clothes are purposely torn with 
a similar object. Of ninety-four graves opened in a certain week 
of the excavations, only fifteen contained terra-cotta statuettes, 
most of them yielding nothing. Rich tombs were scattered among 
the poorer ones without any external mark of difference. The 
objects found are of four classes: 1. the earthly belongings of the 
deceased, such as strigils, mirrors, aryballi, &c. ; 2. objects for the 
reception of food for the dead (drinking-vessels, ce.) ; 3. coins ; 
4, terra-cottas. The earliest coins found are of Alexander and his 
successors, the latest specimen is of Germanicus. Many of the late 
copper coins of Myrina occurred, but none of its tetradrachms. The 
coins (which did not occur in all the graves) were placed near the 
head as Charon’s fee. The specimens found serve to show that 
the contents of the Myrina necropolis belong to the two centuries 
preceding the Christian era. There is reason to believe that this 
necropolis had been used before circ. B.c. 200, but that, on its 
becoming overcrowded, the remains were removed to another spot, 
and deposited in large common graves. With regard to the 
statuettes the authors noted that female figures (Aphrodite, 
Demeter, Nike, &c.) occurred chiefly in the graves of women, male 
figures (Dionysos, Herakles, Atys, &c.) in the graves of men. Eros 
was found in the graves of children. 

The authors collected sixty-three sepulchral stelae from Myrina. 
As they estimate the graves discovered (by themselves and others) 
at between four and five thousand in number, it is probable that 
many of the stelae have been destroyed, or removed for building 
purposes. The stelae are not interesting. The inscription generally 
gives simply the name of the deceased and his father’s name. The 
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name of a married woman’s husband is often recorded. These 
inscriptions are printed on pp. 113-124. 

Chapter II1I.—“ Les Figurines de Terre cuite.” The Myrina terra- 
cottas are characterized by “la teinte bistre, plus claire que celle 
de Smyrue, moins grise que celle de Pergame, beaucoup moins rouge 
que celie d’Aegae.” At least nine different pastes or fabrics may 
be distinguished among them. Few of the statuettes were made by 
hand, the majority being produced from moulds, Certain parts of 
the body—wings of Eros, for instance—have however been separately 
made by hand. Several figures have been touched up with a tool 
after being withdrawn from the mould and while the clay was still 
wet. The processes of manufacture are the same as those employed 
at Tanagra and elsewhere in Greece. All the statuettes appear to 
have been painted, as all show traces of the white ground-mixture 
upon which (and not directly upon the clay) the colours were laid. 
The colours do not seem to have been burnt in, or, if so, very 
slightly. Those employed are red, rose, blue, black, yellow, brown, 
and green. Red and blue are the favourite colours. Gilding is 
sparingly employed. With regard to swhjects, more than half of 
the statuettes represent divinities, clearly marked as such by their 
attributes. Aphrodite, Eros, Dionysos, and Nike are found, but the 
great gods Zeus, Poseidon, and even Apollo rarely occur. Some 
fantastic gods are doubtless due to the creative fancy of the potter. 
Such is a Dionysos with the lyre of Apollo and the wings of Eros. 
Other subjects are taken from ordinary life—dancers, children, 
comic actors, animals, &c. The figures of males are generally comic 
or caricatures. The draped female figures and the groups of mother 
and daughter which often occur are believed by the authors to 
have been originally religious in intention—the group representing 
Demeter and Kore. In course of time and through the realistic ten- 
dencies of later art such figures became mere human beings, their 
sacred origin being probably forgotten. In style some of the Myrina 
terra-cottas are conventional and preserve archaic types. But on 
the whole the influences of Hellenistic art are distinctly visible. 
Notice especially the small head placed on a long body, and the 
fondness for copying or imitating celebrated works of statuary, 
such as the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles. Many of the sta- 
tuettes are inscribed (generally on the back) with a name, probably 
that of the maker, in the genitive case. The name Diphilos occurs 
most frequently. The best statuettes are unsigned. 

Chapter IV.—“ Le Mobilier funéraire : bronzes, verreries, pote- 
ries, objets divers.” Objects in the precious metals were rare, 
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though fragments of gold sepulchral diadems were discovered. 
Among the bronze objects were one hundred mirrors, all unengraved, 
and a number of strigils, one of which was ornamented with a 
figure of Hermes. In a good many graves small bronze tablets, 
bearing the name of the deceased in incised, dotted letters, were 
discovered. Of the pottery found, our authors give a full descrip- 
tion under the headings “Common Ware” and “ Poterie de Luxe.” 
Among the amphora handles found, twelve were of Rhodes, eleven 
of Cnidus, and nine of Thasos. The decorated vases belong chiefly 
to a late period of Greek ceramic art. Among them are small 
black-glazed amphoras with floral ornaments in yellow, &c. Various 
miscellaneous objects in terra-cotta were found, including the small 
pyramids and cones that have been so often discovered elsewhere. 


Wa We 


Gli Scavi della Certosa di Bologna descritti ed illustrati 
dall Ingegnere architetto capo municipale, Antonio 
ZANNONI. Bologna. Regia Tipografia 1876—1884. 

Ueber die Ausgrabungen der Certosa von Bologna 
zugleich als Fortsetzung der Problemen in der 
Geschichte der Vasenmalerei. H. Brunn (aus den 
Abhandlungen der k. bay. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1887.) 


THE excavations conducted by Zannoni at the Certosa of Bologna 
have raised the Museo Civico of that town to the front rank among 
the museums of Italy. The Museo Civico is a model of orderly 
arrangement ; the contents of each of the four separate sets of 
tombs—however various—have been carefully kept together, and 
the same excellent system is observed in Zannoni’s work: whether 
he goes to the Museo or opens the book, the archaeologist is so far 
as possible present at the actual scene of excavation ; he knows what 
each tomb contained and the exact ‘lie’ of each object ; no link is 
missing that might suggest a date or correct a hypothesis, The 
author justly says it is rather his province adequately to present 
the material than to discuss the questions arising therefrom. Some 
general conclusions he however sets forth. In his preface he gives 
the history of the beginning of the excavations (1869), and the 
reasons for the identification of the site with the ancient Felsina 
‘princeps Hetruriae.’ Here we are bound to note that Sig. Zannoni 
is lamentably inadequate in his citation of ancient texts: Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. iii., Silius Italicus, De Bello Punico, Lib. 8, Livy, Lib. 52, 
might surely be amplified. The first part of the book is devoted 
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to the detailed description of the excavations under the head of the 
four groups of tombs, the second to the discussion of the furniture 
of the tombs, the evidence given of the funeral rites observed and 
consequent deductions as to the degree of civilization obtained by 
Felsina (a) before the Etruscan invasion, (6) during the Etruscan 
epoch. Briefly, Sig. Zannoni concludes, from a conspectus of the 
Certosa excavations and others undertaken in consequence. 

1. That the territory round Felsina was peopled before the 
coming of the Etruscans by a succession of races, among whom a 
Lithuanian stock can clearly be distinguished. 

2. To these succeeded the Umbrians. So far the earliest stages 
of their art have not been discovered. We come upon them first at 
the stage of a ‘brilliante arcaismo,’ e.g. at the excavations of Benacci: 
this develops step by step to the stage found at Arnoaldo, at 
Stadello della Certosa, and at the Arsenal excavations: the highest 
development here attained sinks into a decadence, the first stage 
of which may be studied in the Sepolcreto Arnoaldo and at 
Stadello. 

3. That the Etruscans invaded the district at a period when they 
were themselves considerably Hellenized, and developed there a 
civilization markedly different from that of their kinsmen on the 
other side of the Apennines. 

4, Next, traces of Gallic influence are found—notably in the 
Sepolereto Benacci and De Luci. 

5. Finally, the impress of Roman supremacy is clearly observ- 
able. 

Dr. Brunn avowedly approaches the subject of the Certosa 
excavations with a special object, the support of his theory long ago 
published in the Probleme. From an examination of the other 
contents of the Certosa tombs, notably the bronzes and the famous 
stelai, he comes to the conclusion that they must be dated low down 
in the third century. Unless therefore we hold that the inhabitants 
of Felsina, so far as pottery was concerned, only buried with their 
dead what we might call ‘ancestral plate,’ ¢.e. such pieces as were 
consecrated by long family usage and had become heirlooms, or that 
there was a special manufacture of trade in archaic black ware 
for funeral purposes, we must conclude, Dr. Brunn says, that the 
black-figured ware found in these tombs was made during the latter 
half of the third century—7.e. we must accept the main contention 
of the Probleme, which is that a large quantity of the black-figured 
ware which we are accustomed to regard as genuine fifth century 
B.c. work is in fact archaistic. The painting of black or red figures 
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on vases was, according to Dr. Brunn, not a matter of strict 
chronological sequence, but rather a question of convention with 
respect to certain vase-shapes and varied much with the fashion of 
the day. Perhaps some of Dr. Brunn’s incidental criticism will be 
valued by some more than his main contention, notably his careful 
analysis of the development of style in the funeral stelai and of 
their decorative motives: also his very pertinent remarks on the 
development of Umbrian art. Art, he says, in the outlying districts 
(Peripherie) of Greek and Italian culture cannot be measured by 
the same standards as those that may be applied in the great native 
centres. Umbrian art is a neighbour growth which starting from 
the same root had to a certain extent a separate life, but was never 
able to attain for itself full and distinct development. Nor had it 
even the advantage of consecutive pari passu influence from Greece. 
By a rough analogy it may be compared to Byzantine art which, 
while Italy and all Western Europe has gone through whole cycles 
of development since the days of Giotto, remains still trammelled in 
the mountains of the Balkan ; if we can suppose it suddenly released 
from hierarchic fetters and brought into vital contact with the west, 
it would be constrained to a non-natural development, overstepping 
many intermediate stages and catching up the west where it would 
find it at the present. By some such supposition we must fill up 
the Jacunae in Umbrian development.—J. E. H. 


Mykenische Vasen: Vorhellenische Thongefiisse aus dem 
Gebiete des Mittelmeeres im Auftrage des k. d. Arch. Inst. in 
Athen: gesammelt u. herausgegeben von ADOLF FURTWANGLER u. 
Grore LéscuckE: mit einem Atlas von 44 Tafeln. Berlin : Verlag 
von A, Asher & Co. 1886. 


Tne earliest history of Hellenic life and art has received a special 
share of attention within the past twenty years, mainly for the 
reason that since the excavations at Ialysos in 1864, and Mykenae 
and other sites more recently, it is now possible to test former con- 
jectures with independent scientific deductions. Among the mass 
of material provided by these finds bearing on this question, the 
decorated pottery is by far the most important, as it is the largest, 
class. Whenever presumably primitive Hellenic graves have been 
opened, vases analogous to one or other of the Mykenae groups 
have been brought to light; and what has been most needed in 
recent years was that some one should collect and connect these 
H:S.—VOL. Vill. MM 
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loose ends of information as a preliminary basis for future inves- 
tigation. 

This laborious task has been admirably fulfilled in the work 
before us: Mykenische Vasen is practically a Corpus, complete up 
to date, of all the information on the subject, with an atlas of 
illustrations (besides the six plates and numerous wood-cuts in the 
text), which for fulness and exactness of rendering leave nothing 
to be desired. The vases are catalogued under the localities in 
which they were found, with a statement of all possible information 
that can throw light upon them: and they are grouped, under these 
heads, either according to the objects found with them in the tombs 
or according to peculiarities of style. To this catalogue-is prefixed 
a statement of the authors’ method of classification of the different 
fabrics, and the deductions which they draw from them. The 
numerous important questions involved would demand a fuller 
treatment than our limited space allows: I can only give here a 
bare uncritical outline of the scope and direction of this work. 

This classification of fabrics will be best understood from a 
reference to the coloured plates of Mykenische Thongefdsse (a 
Festschrift published by the same authors in 1879 as a preliminary 
to the present undertaking) : it depends primarily upon the frag- 
ments of pottery found at Mykenae, and is borne out by a com- 
parison with other finds: it takes its stand upon a detailed exami- 
nation of the technique, style, and motive of the decoration. This 
gives us two main classes, viz. (1) ‘Mattmalerei,’ that is, where 
the decoration is painted in a dull colour directly onto the clay: 
(2) ‘ Firnissfarbe,’ where a shiny varnish either for the clay, or 
for the decoration, or for both, is employed. 

Class 1 is found at Mykenae, Thera, and Tiryns, and in point of 
date clearly lies between the earliest fabrics of Hissarlik, Cyprus, 
and the so-called Karian island graves on the one hand, and the 
later ‘ Mycenaean’ vases of Sparta and Ialysos on the other. 

Class 2 with its shiny glaze—the exclusive property of Hellenic 
fabrics and of those dependent on them—and also in the schemes of 
decoration, shows us the basis on which all subsequent Hellenic 
pottery is founded. The whole of this class has so homogeneous a 
character, that the authors think it must be referred to a single 
place of manufacture ; and this for various considerations they hold 
to have been Mykenae. It divides naturally into four chronological 
_ groups, with marked differences of detail, representing centuries of 
development, of which Mykenae alone gives us an unbroken series : 
the third of these groups, which we may here call c, embraces the 
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great majority of the vases of this type wherever found ; it pro- 
bably immediately precedes in point of date the so-called ‘ Dipylon’ 
style, with which the fourth group of Mykenae varnished vases, d, 
is contemporary. 

This Dipylon style, of which the original centre was possibly 
Krete, was the outcome of a people who must recently have raised 
themselves above the level of the Bronze Period of mid-Europe: a 
people accustomed to the arts of graving on bone and metal, and of 
weaving in conventional patterns ; a graft upon Hellenic civilization 
which is represented in history by the Dorian immigration. If we 
put the Dorian immigration at the tenth century B.c. it follows 
that the manufacture of Mykenae vases ceased about 800 B.c. 

How far back may we put them? Kohler had remarked (Mittheil. 
vii. 249) that the decoration at Orchomenos and that of the 
Mykenae swords was analogous to the period of the first Ramesside 
kings of Egypt: and lately a sword of precisely similar character 
and decorations has been found in an Egyptian tomb of the six- 
teenth century. Again, on the wall-paintings of the tomb of 
Ramesses III. is depicted a clay Biigelkanne, a form which is not 
found until class 2 group c, at Mykenae: the authors therefore 
put the earlier tombs of Mykenae at the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century B.C. 

The majority of the other objects in gold, glass, ivory, &c. which 
are found with Mykenae vases are probably from the Peloponnesos 
and of Argive-Sikyonic workmanship. Some archaeologists have 
gone so far as to call this art of Mykenae ‘ barbaric,’ but it has 
in germ the undoubted elements of all Greek art ; ‘ Like Greek 
history, so Greek art has its commencement in the Peloponnesus, 
and Mykenae is its first chapter.’—C. 8. 


Elftes Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm. Jason in 
Kolchis. Von Hernrich H&yDEMANN, mit einer Doppeltafel. 
Halle. Niemeyer 1886. 


Jason, Dr. Heydemann observes, does not take the prominent place 
in art we should expect from his mythological fame. It must be 
borne in mind however that only at Colchis is he protagonist among 
the Argonauts; there his dpureia are two—(1) the taming of the 
fire-breathing bulls, (2) the slaying of the dragon who guards the 
fleece. Art deals with a third and preliminary scene—his first meeting 
with Medea. Of these three events Dr. Heydemann collects all the 
known representations in art, laying special stress on vase-painting, 
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He has nothing actually novel in theory to offer, but he gives some 
important additions to and corrections of previous lists. Passing over 
the meeting scene which has little of interest, we may note some 
points with respect to the two dda, and first the taming of the bull. 
The much disputed Hermitage vase (Eremitage 2012) we are glad 
to find Dr. Heydemann assigns, in agreement with Michaelis, and 
in opposition to Purgold, to Theseus, not Jason. Much difficulty 
about this and similar cases would be avoided if it were clearly 
recognized that the type form for all three myths, Herakles and 
the Cretan bull, Theseus and the Marathonian bull, Jason and the 
fire-breathing bull are the same, with the further difficulty that in 
two cases out of the three the figure of Medea is at least, if not 
necessary, permissible. In the case of the Hermitage vase, rough 
though the drawing is, the gesture of excited departure of Medea 
must, it seems to Dr. Heydemann, decide for the Theseus myth. 
Only in one vase are two bulls, the necessary number for a yoke, 
present ; Dr. Heydemann explains this by the borrowed origin of the 
type. As regards the second G@dAoyv, the fight with the giant, it has 
three type forms—in the first Medea is a mere spectator, in the 
second an assistant, in the third the combat becomes a general one 
between the whole company of the Argonauts and the dragon. To 
these four must be added as dag cipnuévov the Vatican cylix in which 
Jason swallowed by the dragon is returned to earth alive; as expla- 
nation of this curious and problematic representation, Dr. Heydemann 
only suggests the free fancy of the vase-painters. Finally the 
combat with the dragon appears in parodied form ; a satyr replaces 
Jason attended by Dionysos. Dr. Heydemann in the accompanying 
plate publishes three 1few vases; we would implore of him to give 
the shape of vases in his plates as well as in his text.—J. E. H. 


Robert ; archaeologische Marchen (Part X. of Kiessling and 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Philologische Untersuchungen). 


THE intention of this work is to trace to their origin various popular 
theories, or to show their error. 

I. Die Daedaliden. Daedalus and his school are discussed, and 
the stories about him are traced to their sources, which seem to 
flow from no early authorities. 

II. Die Kunsturtheile des Plinius. These are derived from Varro, 
Varro’s from Xenocrates; hence the Lysippean prejudices that 
appear in the sections on the bronze-workers. In Quintilian and 
others we find the influence of the Pergamene tradition and 
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Antigonus, but little used here by Pliny. In the sections on 
painting he draws on it far more extensively, only some of the 
criticisms betraying Xenocrates by their style. 

III. Aristeides und Euphranor. The two sources of Pliny’s 
information are distinguished from their inconsistency in state- 
ments about these two painters. 

IV. Hagelaidas der Lehrer des Polykleitos. A discussion of the 
dates of the two proves the connexion impossible; Polyclitus’ 
activity begins when that of Phidias ends. 

V. Dontas oder Medon. Medon is right ; Dontas an error when 
it occurs in the MSS., certainly not to be introduced elsewhere. 

VI. Die Bildhauerfamilie in Chios. Stories about this family not 
to be traced beyond Pergamene tradition ; the caricature story only 
arose from ignorant criticism of an archaic work. 

VII. Die Anfinge der Malerei. The various stories and confu- 
sions are due to a purely conjectural treatise of the same period as 
the Daedalos legend. 

VIII. Timomachus von Byzanz. There is no reason for rejecting 
Pliny’s statement that he was a contemporary of Caesar, as some, 
from preconceived notions, have done. 

IX. Die Cultbilder der Brawronischen Artemis. Legends as to the 
origin of the image &c. are post-Euripidean fictions. A discussion 
follows of the statues of Artemis on the Acropolis, one by the 
elder Praxiteles. 

X. Der Eros von Thespiai. Benndorf’s theory, that we see a copy 
of this statue on the Ephesian column, as part of a judgment of 
Paris, is disputed, and the writer’s view is confirmed ; the figures are 
Thanatos and Alcestis. 

XI. Die Riickkehr der Kore. Vase scenes are sometimes wrongly 
referred to this story, in which a female is emerging from the 
ground. She is really a water nymph, sometimes Dirce, holding up 
the babe Dionysus in a nebris.—-E. A. G. 


Urlichs: Ueber griechische Kunstschriftsteller. Wurzburg. 
1887. 


Tuis treatise contains a brief discussion of the ancient writers on 
art, treated historically, and in their chronological sequence. Of 
Polyclitus’ work we have much of the main principles preserved, 
and also individual sentences. His successor is the painter Pam- 
philus, who stated that art was impossible without arithmetic and 
geometry. Many others follow, especially architects; but the 
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names of many of the best-known artists are in the lists, and 
quotations from their works can be identified. Duris of Samos was 
a pupil of Theophrastus ; he wrote of artists rather than of art: 
thus to the Peripatetics are to be traced many of the anecdotes 
preserved about early masters. Xenocrates was his contemporary : 
after these comes a gap—the same observed by Pliny in the history 
of art, after 300 B.c. Then came the Pergamene tradition, repre- 
sented by Antigonus. To him and to Polemon are to be traced the 
inconsistent accounts often found in Pliny, Pausanias, and others. 

Note I. on Cic. de Juvent. IT. i. 1. a reference is detected to a 
Greek epigram on Zeuxis at Croton. 

Note II. Hephaestus is to be struck out of the list of the works 
of Euphranor, who has been confused with Aleamenes.—E. A. G. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Casts from Greek and 
Roman Sculpture: Boston Museum of Fine Arts. By 
Epwarp Rosinson, Curator of Classical Antiquities. Boston, 
1887. 


In this catalogue Mr. Robinson’s aim is to combine ‘ both a guide 
for general visitors and a useful handbook for students.’ These 
purposes are to a certain extent contradictory, and those who have 
tried can understand the difficulty of combining them: our concern 
is with the second purpose only. The account of the 252 Greek 
works, and 64 Roman, of which casts are exhibited in the Boston 
Museum, shows wide and accurate reading, independence of view, 
and a careful loving study of the works themselves for their own 
sake. Thorough acquaintance with the best that has been done in 
Germany is a special feature in this book. One may consult it 
with almost the certainty of finding the most important German 
ideas alluded to. Few references are permitted by the plan of the 
book, but several times in every page one observes in the turn of a 
phrase, or in words gwvavra ouveroior, proof that the writer had 
in his mind some recondite treatise on the subject in hand. But 
while the German training of the writer is obvious everywhere, he 
has not become a German: he retains his own standpoint, and a 
distinct individuality characterises almost every description of the 
more important works. 

The descriptions, while by no means complete in detail (a com- 
plete description would require ten times the space), are well 
selected, and touch the points which are least obvious, e.g. no. 90 
finds room to notice the mark of a spur on one foot and to add 
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the note that this is characteristic of the Amazon: the-spectator, 
seeing that the right foot is a restoration, could not gather this for 
himself. The style of the descriptions is removed both from sculp- 
tor’s technicalities and from aesthetic twaddle. The brief sum- 
maries of characteristics in certain works are often admirable, and 
sometimes perfect in feeling and tone: take some of the tritest 
cases, the contrast between the Laocoon and the Dying Gaul, the 
concluding sentences on the Parthenon Frieze, and the three lines 
summing up the Hermes of Praxiteles. I quote the latter, chiefly 
because I have found myself always unable to agree with the last 
point in it: ‘the soft elastic texture of the skin, the infinite 
modulations of the surface, the exquisite outline of the figure from 
every point of view, and the extreme sensitiveness of the face’ ; 
but it would not be easy to analyze better in so few words the 
qualities of the surface. 

In 16 we might have expected some slight indication of a differ- 
ence in style between the two Aeginetan pediments, and I should 
have liked an acknowledgment of the skill shown in some details, 
e.g. the ears. That ‘Greek artists regarded the body not the face 
as the chief vehicle of expression’ is true, but the two lines which 
follow press it too hard. 

In choosing a set of casts individual tastes are sure to differ. I 
should have thought that more specimens of the Olympian metopes 
might judiciously have been added: Mr. Robinson’s remarks too 
about them seem to me to miss the poetry which place some of 
them, in spite of their technical defects, among the most charming 
works of Greek art. 

I observe the misprint ‘Melan’ on p. 23, and occasional inaccu- 
racies of expression, where the words do not convey exactly the 
sense which the writer intended, e.g. no. 73 ‘found on its original 
site’ —W. M. R. 


Au Parthénon. Par L. de Roncuaup. Paris. Leroux, 1886. 


Tuts little book is one of the Petite Bibliotheque d’ Art et d’ Archéologie, 
and contains two essays. The first, and shorter, is a suggestion 
somewhat sketchily worked out, of new names for two of the so-called 
“Fates” in the east pediment of the Parthenon. 

M. Ronchaud starts from Pausanias x. 29, where describing the 
paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesché at Delphi he says: éoriv 
dvaxexAievn XAGpis ei trois vias yovaow, a description which ob- 
viously applies to two of the figures. Pausanias does not give us 
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much information about the goddesses, except that they were friends, 
and that Thyia was beloved of Poseidon and Chloris of his son 
Neleus. 

With this we join the fact that Codrus was one of the Neleidae, 
and this with their being grouped between Phaedra and Procris shows 
that they belonged to Attic legend. 

Thyia, we learn elsewhere, was mother of Delphos, and we may 
also connect with her name the Thyades, Attic women who 
worshipped Dionysos yearly on Parnassus. 

Thus we can see that Thyia, and Chloris her friend the mother of 
the Neleidae might well be present in the pediment to symbolise the 
old connection between Athens and Delphi. The names would fit 
in with the theory of Beulé, who like Brunn starts from the Homeric 
Hymn. M. Ronchaud postpones the task of proving the claims of 
these goddesses against the others set forward, and refuses to name 
the third figure, which he holds is not necessarily closely connected 
with the pair. On the whole then the essay, which is quite short, 
is rather the statement of a “happy thought” than a serious 
solution of a difficult problem. 

The second essay is much of the same character but longer 
and more discursive. It is on the inside decoration of the cella 
of the Parthenon. M. Ronchaud propounds the idea that the 
decoration of the cella, apart from painting, consisted of draperies 
and that these draperies were reproductions of the peplos. His 
theory is thatthe Panathenaic peplos was made for the Athena 
Polias of the Erechtheion, and not the Parthenos of the Parthenon, 
and that as the latter in her raiment of gold had no need of such a 
garment the peplos was applied to the decoration of hercella. He 
quotes Euripides, Ion, lines 1132—1165, and assumes that Euripides 
there describes in terms which are borrowed from the cella, a 
tent erected for the Athenians at Delphi. 

He points out that the cella with its columns all round lent itself 
to decoration by hangings, while the open roof called for an awning 
to protect from the weather the chryselephantine statue, and the 
treasures near it. 

For this he finds the rrépvya rérAwv of the Ion, embroidered as 
it was with all the heavenly bodies, particularly appropriate. 

The spoils of the Amazons, an offering of Herakles, is plainly 
suited for an Attic temple, and would do well for one of the sides. 
The other sides might well be decorated with the barbarian 
tapestry with the sea-fight against the Greeks on it, and with the 
gift of the Athenian, which represented Cecrops with his snake’s 
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tail and his daughters. To these subjects we might add that of the 
war with the giants which passages in the Hecuba and Luthyphro 
suggest to us, 

The theory is supported by Plutarch’s mention of zrou«Arai among 
the workmen of Pheidias, nor is it at all improbable that an all 
round artist like Pheidias should have employed tapestry as a means 
of decoration. 

This is the gist of the essay, but it is interspersed with discussions 
on the use of colour in architecture, the plan of the Parthenon 
and the foreign origin of the Athena cult, not to speak of the 
relations of ancient and modern art; in fact it is eminently 


“ chatty.”—W. C. F. A. 


Phidias. Par Maxime Collignon. Paris. Rouam. 


Tuis is a popular account of all that is known about Phidias, and 
professes to give the latest results of archaeological criticism. 

M. Collignon does not pretend to be original, or to do anything 
more than state results, otherwise he could hardly have brought his 
work into 124 pages. However he gives most abundant references 
on every point, so that apart from the text the book ought to be of 
considerable use in serious work. It contains a number of 


illustrations.—W. C. F, A. 


(B.)—INSCRIPTIONS. 


Kirchhoff. Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets. Ed. IV. 


A NEw edition of a book familiar to all students of epigraphy calls 
for no detailed description, but only for a brief notice of the nature 
and scope of the modifications introduced. Professor Kirchhoff 
still believes that the time is not yet come for writing a history of 
the alphabet, and accordingly allows no new theories to interfere 
with the old arrangement of his facts. It is in details then, not in 
general principles or classifications, that we find alterations : almost 
all of these consist in assigning the cardinal monuments of epigraphy 
to an earlier date than before. Thus the earliest Milesian inscrip- 
tions are now supposed to be as early as the end of the seventh 
century ; a most important change, as regards the earliest history 
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of the Ionic alphabet ; the Abu Simbel inscriptions are still con- 
sidered of the same age as before, the end of the reign of Psamme- 
tichus I. or Ol. 40 (620 .8B.c.). The Naucratite inscriptions are 
assigned to the second half of the sixth century. An important 
addition is a sketch of the Phrygian alphabet, from recent dis- 
coveries. 

Among other branches of the alphabet the changes are not so 
great. The Theraean inscriptions remain at the same date as before 
—earlier, probably, than those of Abu Simbel. The series of Attic 
inscriptions also now goes back to the seventh century, but this is 
more from the discovery of new material than from shifting of the 
old. 

In the Western alphabet, we may notice the addition to the 
abecedaria of the Formello alphabet, which certainly represents the 
mother-alphabet of Italy.—E. A. G.. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part 1. The Archaic 
Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E. 8. Roserts. 
Cambridge, 1887. 


The subject of Greek Epigraphy, which thirty years ago advanced 
with slow and cautious steps under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy, is now moving on, not pedetentously (to borrow a word 
coined by Sydney Smith), but by leaps and bounds ; and yet there is 
nothing rash and immature in its recent progress. The labours of 
the illustrious Béckh and his immediate successors in editing the 
original Corpus of Greek Inscriptions are now beginning to yield 
manifold fruit, gathered in from the co-operation of many scholars 
taking up different branches of Epigraphy. Kirchhoff has given us 
the history of the Greek Alphabet and arranged its several varieties 
geographically and according to periods; Hicks and Dittenberger 
have both published a valuable selection of historical texts ; Roehl 
has edited for the Academy of Berlin the most ancient Greek Inscrip- 
tions exclusive of those from Attica. In the works of Cauer and 
Collitz specimens of all or nearly all the known Greek dialects 
are published with a short commentary. 

The Zyaité d’ Epigraphie of Reinach shows the immense develop- 
ment of the subject since Franz published his Zlementa Epigraphices 
Graecae. These works have followed each other in rapid succession, 
but still there was ample room for the long expected work of 
Mr. Roberts, who has at present the great advantage of having said 
the last word on several important questions in dispute, and being 
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able to notice the very latest discoveries. It is true that in such a 
progressive science as Epigraphy the ultimate view of to-day soon 
becomes the penultimate as new discoveries are made, but one of 
the great merits of Mr. Roberts’s work is that it furnishes the 
student with references throughout to the sources, foreign or English, 
where he can get the latest and soundest information without 
being obliged to search for it in endless periodicals and memoirs, a 
task which only those who have gone through such ungrateful 
labours in days before Handbooks can appreciate. 

It will be seen that in the work before us the inscriptions are 
arranged in three groups. The Eastern group comprises the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, Attica, Corinth and its colonies, Argos, Megara, 
Aegina, and the inscriptions in the Ionic dialect from Abou Symbel, 
Naukratis, Miletus, from Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and other cities 
on the West coast of Asia Minor and elsewhere. 

In the Western group are placed the towns of Euboea, the Eretrian 
and Chalcidean colonies, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, Lakonia, 
Arkadia, Tarentum, Elis, Achaia, &c. Lastly we have the Hellenizing 
Alphabets of Phrygia,'Lycia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, Caria, Hispania. 

Not the least valuable part of the work are the supplementary 
commentaries in the Appendix, classed as Addenda and Addenda 
Nova. The many intricate problems which present themselves in 
tracing the history of the alphabet and in interpreting the text of 
the earliest Greek inscriptions are handled throughout with a sobriety 
of judgment and a clearness and terseness of expression which are 
worthy of the previous reputation of the author and of the 
University which reared him. 

The book, which has been printed at the University Press, is an 
admirable specimen of typography. I regret that time does not 
permit me to give a fuller and more critical notice of this work, to 
which I hope to return in a future number of the journal. 

C. T. N. 
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(C).—HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Studniczka—Beitrige zur Géschichte der altgriechischen 
Tracht. (Part VI. 1. of the Abhandlungen des arch. epigr. 
Seminares der Univ. Wien). 


A uistory of the development of dress in the earliest times only. 
First the literary authorities are discussed; they show that the 
early simple garments, fastened with brooches, were superseded by 
Asiatic or ‘Ionic’ linen garments, sewn: these again partly gave 
place through a national reaction to the original or ‘ Doric’ dress. 

The monuments are then considered. In pre-Homeric times, 
at Mycenae, we find drawers on the men; but the women’s dress 
was not of this form; what we see is an attempt to render the 
forms beneath the drapery in the skirt ; nor is the breast meant to 
be bare. Or, if this view be not correct, then the dress is an 
oriental importation. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with the discussion of 
the dress used in Homeric times, and its representation on extant 
monuments. The materials and colour are discussed ; also inwoven 
designs, and the various articles of male dress receive detailed con- 
sideration, both under-garments and over-garments, especially the 
diplax and its analogies, the linen ¢apos and the woollen yAavwa. 
The women’s chief garment is the peplos or heanos: the use of brooches 
is discussed, and it is maintained, in opposition to Helbig, that the 
dress is of the ‘ Doric’ type, and not slit down the breast ; girdles, 
head-dresses, &c. receive due attention. The name peplos in Athens, 
though used generally in a vague sense, is especially applied to the 
simple garment of the goddess, dating originally from a time before 
Ionic innovations ; it is also worn by the goddess in her best-known 
statues. 

The usefulness of this interesting work is greatly impaired by 
the absence of any index or table of contents.—E. A. G. 


Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkméalern erlautert. 
Archiologische Untersuchungen, von W. HELBic. Zweite ver 
besserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig. Teubner. 1887. 


Ir is no disparagement of the first edition of this notable work to 
say that it is necessarily superseded by the second. The mere 
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increase in bulk is considerable—from 353 to 470 pages; though 
this is partly due to somewhat more liberal “leading” on the 
printer’s part. But the discoveries of the three years elapsed since 
the appearance of the book have considerably added to the material 
to be employed, and bave of course found their place in Dr. Helbig’s 
exhaustive synopsis of his subject. 

The portion which has had to undergo the most extensive 
remodelling is that which treats of female dress. An entirely new 
light was thrown upon this by Studniczka’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der altgriechischen Tracht, and many of Helbig’s conclusions have 
had to be reconsidered. In particular, his argument for a breach in 
continuity of development between the Homeric and classical ages 
has lost some portion of its force, since Studniczka has convincingly 
shown that the costume of Homeric women was identical—at least 
in principle—with the “Doric garb” of classical days, and bears 
every mark of remote antiquity. 

The discoveries at Tiryns have necessitated a rewriting of a great 
deal of the chapter (viii.) on dwelling-houses. The use of stucco for 
lining the walls has naturally altered many views; among other 
points, attention may be called to Helbig’s proposed explanation of 
dXepap as “a fine white shining stucco” in the description of stone 
seats as Acvxol, drooriABovres dXeipatos (y 406). This chapter also 
includes a new investigation of the Homeric chair, but we miss a 
discussion of that thorny question, the plan of Odysseus’ house. 

Among the more important additions in other places may be 
mentioned the introductory pages recognizing the differences in 
culture which must belong to the widely different periods of the 
strata composing the Jiad and Odyssey—a difference taken by 
Helbig as at least 400 years, from the 10th to the 6th century. 
He here follows Wilamowitz—by no means a safe guide, though 
these limits are probably not far from the truth ; but I do not find 
that the recognition of this element, important though it is, has 
materially influenced the treatment of individual points. The 
chapter on Die Wagen has an addition o* eight pages accepting with 
a modification (and I think improvement) my suggestions as to the 
harnessing of the horses made in an earlier number of the Journal. 
In pp. 259-266 is an interesting discussion of the Epic language 
and manners as showing in many respects a conventionalism similar 
to that which the author traces in Homeric art. 

The last half of the book is not materially altered, though 
additions of more or less importance will be found on pp. 275, 
288, 376, 383-8, 391-4, 408, 424. With some of the author’s 
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views as to armour I must still venture to disagree. He does not 
notice the brief section in Gemoll’s Homerische Blatter bearing on 
this point. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Dr. Helbig on the speedy 
appearance of a second edition ; in the interests of science we must 


unselfishly hope that it will soon be superseded by a third. 
WS. 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Peloponnesus. By 
Percy Garpyer, Litt. D. Edited by Recinatp Stuart Pooze, 


LL.D. London. 1887. 


A VALUABLE contribution by Professor Gardner to the “ Catalogue 
of the Greek Coins in the British Museum,” published by the 
Trustees under the editorship of the Keeper of Coins. The volume 
deals with the entire Peloponnesus, Corinth excluded. The descrip- 
tion of the coins occupies 203 pages and there are 37 plates of 
autotype reproductions of the specimens. The usual full Indexes 
of Types, Inscriptions, &c. accompany the book. Brief but inter- 
esting foot-notes are added to many of the descriptions of the types, 
and numerous references are given to Pausanias, whose Periegesis so 
often illustrates and is illustrated by the coinages of Peloponnesus 
(Compare the Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias by Imhoof- 
Blumer and P. Gardner). The introduction (pp. i-lxii.) gives a 
masterly sketch of Peloponnesian numismatics. The first section of 
this deals chiefly with the monetary standards employed in the 
Peninsula and some of its chief results may be summarized as fol- 
lows. The earliest regular issue of money in the Peloponnese 
cannot be placed before B-c. 500. During the two centuries pre- 
ceding this date the want of a native currency was no doubt 
supplied by the tortoise coins of Aegina. Aegae, Sicyon, Elis, 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus, Argos, and the Arcadian towns Heraea, 
Cleitor and Psophis begin to strike coins before B.c. 471, and 
“towards the end of the fifth century all towns of any importance 
in the Peninsula have mints.” Bronze coins first appear about 
B.c. 400. Gold coins are extremely rare and are considered by 
Professor Gardner to be “in no case of quite unimpeachable authen- 
ticity.” 

The Aeginetan coinage came to an end towards the close of the 
fifth century and after that time the genera/ currency—as distinct 
from the local issues—of Peloponnese seems to have consisted of 
the abundant money of Sicyon and Elis. Later on, about B.c. 300, 
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the tetradrachms of Alexander and imitations of them circulated 
freely in the Peloponnesus. The coins of Athens and Corinth 
never seem to have been a medium of exchange in southern Greece. 
After the foundation of the Achaean League, circ. B.c. 280, a federal 
coinage in silver and copper began to spread gradually in the 
Peninsula. The silver coins are hemi-drachms of reduced Aeginetan 
weight, interchangeable with the Corinthian drachms and Attic 
tetrobols of the period. It is curious to note that “some of the 
chief cities of the League issued municipal coins concurrently with 
those of the League,” and that local magistrates (probably monetary 
officers) inscribe their names on the Federal coins. Dr. Gardner 
remarks that these facts demonstrate the rhetorical exaggeration 
of Polybius’s statement that the cities of the League “used tne 
same laws, weights, measures and coins, and . . . the same magis- 
trates.” After the destruction of Corinth in B.c. 146 the issue of 
silver in Peloponnese appears to have ceased, but there are some 
limited issues of bronze coins assignable to the period B.c. 146-31. 
In most of the cities coinage is not resumed “ until the days of the 
philhellene emperor Hadrian, or even until the time of Septimus 
Severus and his sons.” 

In the pre-Macedonian period the usual weight standard is the 
Aeginetan, with didrachms and drachms of the maximum weight of 
192 and 96 grains. Exceptionally, Troezen coins on the Attic 
standard, doubtless for convenience of trade with Attica. Zacynthus 
employs a combination of the Aeginetan and Attic systems, issuing 
Aeginetan didrachms for its commerce with Corcyra. “ A custom 
prevailed in many cities of Peloponnesus during the latter part of 
the fifth and the earlier part of the fourth century of placing on 
small silver coins a mark of value [consisting] of the first letter or 
letters of the denomination to which they belong.” The denomina- 
tion is also indicated in other ways: thus, at Argos the wolf, the 
half-wolf and the wolf’s head are the respective types of the 
drachm, the hemi-drachm and the obol. 

The remaining sections of the Introduction deal more in detail 
with the coinages of the several districts of Peloponnesus. Only 
a few notes can here be offered.— Achaia: Of the twelve Achaean 
cities enumerated by Herodotus only five are known to have issued 
coins before the time of the League. Aegae first issues coins (with 
Dionysiac types) in the fifth century B.c.—The series of Sicyon is 
an extensive one though, as the author remarks, “its beauty is 
marred by its unfortunate choice of that most unsatisfactory com- 
pound the Chimaera, for type.”’—The coin attributed on p. 35 
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(no. 27, Pl. vii. 7) to Phlius should certainly be transferred to 
Gortyna in Crete (see Wroth, Catal. of the Coins of Crete, dc., 
' PL xi. 13 and the description there given on p. 46, no. 69).—Zlis : 
The author has in some cases assigned less narrow limits of date 
for the various coin-issuing periods than those first proposed by 
him in his monograph on -the “Coins of Elis” (see Vumismatic 
Chronicle for 1879).—Laconia: No extant coins of Sparta can be 
assigned to the period before Alexander. The famous iron money 
is not known to exist, though Peloponnesian iron coins, probably of 
the fifth century B.c., have been published by U. Kohler with the 
types of Heraea, Argos, and Tegea.—Argolis : The copper coins of 
Tiryns (silver coins have by some been attributed to it in error) are 
here assigned to the periods B.c. 421—370 and B.c. 370—300. 
Tiryns was captured by the Argives cire. B.c. 468. The issue of 
these coins may (Dr. Gardner suggests) indicate that the city 
regained its autonomy, being perhaps played off by the Spartans 
against the Argives in the war of B.c. 394. Or it is possible that 
the Argives “themselves colonized Tiryns and allowed the colonists 
to issue a few local coins in copper for their own use.”—W. W. 


Topographical Model of Syracuse. By F. Haverrierp and 
J. B. Jorpan. 1887. 


WE notice this model, the accuracy of which is allowed by those 
who have a close acquaintance with the topography of Syracuse, not 
for the purpose of criticising, but merely to direct attention to a 
fresh proof—Rome and Athens have been previously executed in 
relief—of the spreading feeling that history must be studied not 
in books only, but with appeal whenever possible to external fact. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Haverfield will proceed with other 


districts.—P.G. 


We are compelled by want of space to omit notice ef periodicals. 
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